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PREFACE 


SRI AS 


The birth of nationalism in Asia had a number of causes, in- 
cluding color discrimination, economic oppression and dis- 
ruption, Western education, Japanese expansion, religion, 
and the development of communications. This study, there- 
fore, does not seek a single determinant to explain this com- 
plex phenomenon but is concerned with a comparative view 
in depth of one factor, the interrelation of religion and na- 
tionalism. 

Religion has long been recognized as an integral part of 
European and Middle Eastern nationalism. The impact of 
Polish Roman Catholicism on Russian hegemony, Christian 
Balkan reactions to Turkish overlordship, the continued use 
of the tarboosh in parts of the Middle East as an outward 
manifestation of nationalism, and the role of the Moslem 
brotherhoods have all been examples of a not unusual facet 
of nationalism. In Asia the imprint of religion on political 
life has evidenced itself in a variety of ways. Religiously ori- 
ented parties exist in a number of newly independent states: 
The violent actions of the Cao Dai have been felt in South 
Viet Nam; Hinduism has influenced a number of Indian 
leaders; and Buddhist monks were involved in the assassina- 
tion of the prime minister of Ceylon—to name but a few ex- 
amples. In the more purely nationalist sphere two outstand- 
ing cases of the impact of religion have been Pakistan and 
Japan. Islam was basic to the formation of the former and the 
place of Shinto in the Japanese national ideology has received 
lengthy study. 

Three states form the nucleus of this monograph, Burma, 
Indonesia, and the Philippines. The first two are the primary 
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examples of the relationship between religion and national- 
ism and are emphasized, while the Philippines are considered 
only when their peculiar situation illustrates a specific point. 
These countries were chosen in order to present a variety of 
conditions in which to analyze the single factor of religion. 
Burma is a Buddhist country, a former British colony con- 
.quered only in the last century, and the product of a bitter, 
if not very bloody, transition to independence. Indonesia is 
primarily Moslem, was a Dutch colony for three centuries 
(although parts were not pacified until this century), and has 
unhappy memories of a long and at times violent fight for in- 
dependence. The Philippines were under Spanish control for 
four centuries (during which time the vast majority of the 
population was converted to Roman Catholicism) and then 
became an American colony. The islands rebelled against 
Spain but enjoyed a peaceful development toward freedom 
under the United States. Against this varied background, re- 
ligion played a vital role in the evolution of nationalism. 

The nations chosen differ fundamentally in two areas 
which appear to be vital in the growth of nationalism: the 
former colonial ruler and the type of nationalist develop- 
ment. Although the following short explanation may cover 
well-known ground, it will place this study in perspective. 
Indonesia, like the Philippines, did not exist as a single en- 
tity prior to Western dominance. Following the successive 
disintegration of the Shrivijaja and Majapahit empires, the 
islands slowly came under the control of the Netherlands 
over a three-century period. Thus, out of a conglomeration 
of a few relatively large, and many petty, kingdoms, sul- 
tanates, tribes and wandering cultivators, the Dutch estab- 
lished through military force, economic pressure, intrigue, 
and peaceful negotiation the state which has come to be 
known as Indonesia. The government imposed by the con- 
queror was primarily secular and paternalistic; at the time 
of the nationalist awakening it was adopting the first essen- 
tials of national representation. The system established was, 
in fact, probably the one most conducive to the intensifica- 
tion of nationalism: a legislative council partly representative 
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but with a disproportionate number of European and other 
minority groups; a policy toward the nationalist movement 
often inconsistently alternating between weakness and op- 
pression; and an unwillingness to put Indonesians in places 
of major responsibility. Thus, although the Netherlands East 
Indies presented to the world the picture of a relatively 
peaceful and progressive colony, it carried in itself the seeds 
of its own destruction. 

The second nation, Buddhist Burma, came under the con- 
trol of the British following a series of wars which culmi- 
nated in the abolition of the Burmese Kingdom in 1885 and 
the exile of the last monarch. Nationalist activity thereafter 
operated under a colonial regime which until five years prior 
to World War II was part of the government of India. The 
development of representative institutions, therefore, fol- 
lowed, if at times belatedly, the reforms instigated in India 
and it was not until 1936-37 that Burma embarked on her 
own dyarchical system under a series of Burmese prime min- 
isters such as Dr. Ba Maw and U Saw. The political system 
operating in India’s easternmost province was, therefore, one 
of growing Burmese responsibility on the national and state 
level but with ultimate control in the hands of the British. 

The Philippines constantly offers a challenge to the scholar 
attempting to make comparisons in Southeast Asia. Longest 
under continuous colonial rule, the islands are notable in 
Asia for their almost universal acceptance of Christianity and 
the comparatively deep imprint of colonial rule. The Philip- 
pines are the only state to have had two recent colonial ad- 
ministrations, the Spanish and American, and in the process 
to have changed from the rule of a government largely dom- 
inated by the clergy, which provided minimal. opportunities 
for national self-expression, to the rule of a power imbued with 
the philosophy of separation of church and state, which 
promised ultimate independence. 

A comparison of the nationalist movements of the three 
countries must consider the period of their development, the 
type of colonial rule, and the presence or absence of violence. 
Chronologically, the Philippine nationalist movement was 
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earliest, asserting itself in the second half of the nineteenth 
century. This is not to say that there were not xenophobic 
reactions to the foreigner previously, but what has come to 
be termed modern nationalism is only a century old in the 
islands. This nineteenth-century development put Philippine 
nationalism under the impact of liberalism rather than Marx- 
ism. Second in terms of time was Indonesia, whose initial po- 
litical group, Budi Utomo, was founded in 1908 and was fol- 
lowed by the first mass nationalist movement, Sarekat Islam, 
a few years later. Finally, although the Young Men’s Bud- 
dhist Association was founded in Burma in 1906, it did not 
initiate its first full-scale political program until 1917. 

This difference in date did not result in sharp divergence 
from a general pattern of nationalist development. In each 
case, the first manifestation was xenophobia displaying itself 
in local risings often monarchical in tone. This was followed 
by an early intellectual phase, expressed in the rise of the 
Y.M.B.A. in Burma, Budi Utomo in Indonesia, and such 
writers as J. Rizal in the Philippines. This period was char- 
acterized by an interest in reform, rather than in separation, 
and particularly in Burma and Indonesia, an interest in the 
“glorious past,” in the national language, and in intellectual 
questions. Change followed upon the alleged inability of the 
intellectuals to gain needed reforms, the impact of World 
War I, and changing colonial policies of the home govern- 
ment. The next step was for the political activists, who turned 
to such modern weapons as political organizations, boycotts, 
non-cooperation, political campaigns, and, in extreme cases, 
planned rebellion. 

Of more importance as a point of comparison is the im- 
pact made by colonial policy in the respective states. In the 
Philippines, Spanish policy allowed few outlets to a society 
which had ready a core of articulate spokesmen for mass 
grievances. Continuing repression by the Spaniards was a major 
factor in the change from peaceful propaganda for reform 
under the great national hero, J. Rizal, to secret societies and 
planned rebellion under the nationalist organization, the 
Katipunan. The American regime afforded possibilities for 
political expression and hopes for ultimate independence 
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that probably account for the peaceful nature of the nation- 
alist movement during its occupation. 

In Indonesia, alternating oppression and acquiescence 
played an important role. In general, into the early twenties 
the Dutch administration in Batavia allowed an extraor- 
dinary freedom of expression except from groups which got 
out of hand, such as an Islamic group involved in anti-Chi- 
nese riots. This period of freedom allowed the burgeoning 
of a politically active Moslem movement with some one mil- 
lion adherents, a Socialist party, and a Communist group, 
among others. However, after a number of politically inspired 
incidents, Communist-led strikes and bombings, and the 
growth of what the Dutch felt to be radical elements, the re- 
gime began to crack down with a series of acts intended to 
control those nationalists not in government favor. Dutch re- 
action was solidified by the abortive Communist-led revolts 
in Java and Sumatra in 1926-27 and the tone was set for gov- 
ernment policy for the next fifteen years. The period to 
World War II saw the exile and imprisonment of nationalist 
leaders and the destruction of effective anti-colonial activities. 
The heritage of this period and the vagueness of immediate 
postwar policy has been the often intransigent antipathy of 
both sides which characterizes Indo-Dutch relations. 

Burma, in contrast to Indonesia, provided an example of 
a nationalist development far more orderly and with minor 
exceptions less violent. Burma did not suffer either the repres- 
sion by the Spanish as did the Philippines, or the vacil- 
lation culminating in stringent governmental restrictions by 
the Dutch as did the Indies. There were political arrests, but 
until 1940-41 they were not wholesale. Blood was shed but 
with the exception of the casualties of an economic rebellion 
with religious overtones in 1930-31 and of World War II, 
violence was largely inter-racial and religious. In many ways 
the situation closely paralleled that in the Philippines during 
the first years of the American occupation except that the 
Burmese nationalists were more divided in their leadership 
and aims, and the colonial power was not so explicit in its 
promise of ultimate independence. 

In this study, the problem of effectively ascertaining the 
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extent to which religion has been a determining factor in the 
nationalist movements of Southeast Asia presents a series of 
challenging questions to the student of that area. Given the 
generally highly respected place of religion in all facets of 
society, how does one differentiate between religious influ- 
ences and others? What is the place of religion in a nation 
developing under the impact of agrarianism, the growth of 
a middle class, awakening political thought, and the multi- 
tude of ideas and changes which have assaulted the minds of 
the population of Southeast Asia during the past seventy-five 
years? The last question is particularly baffling since the 
aforementioned influences, combined with a multitude of 
possibly less pervasive factors, each often intimately en- 
twined with another, make it difficult to refine out one causa- 
tive agent. To do so without giving due recognition to im- 
pinging elements would, in fact, present a wholly inaccurate 
picture of political life. In a number of incidents which fol- 
low, religion was only an outer covering which obscured basic 
economic or political motivations. For example, the Saya 
San rebellion of 1931 in Burma incorporated within it a 
number of traditionalist religious and superstitious elements 
which led some foreign observers to class it as purely reli- 
gious in its origins while any more than a superficial study 
would reveal economic and social causes as well. Again, to 
class the antifriar movement in the Philippines as a purely 
religious manifestation is to overlook the place of the friars 
in the political, social, and economic life of the islands, a situ- 
ation which was the root cause of anticlericalism there. 

More than one writer and politician has taken the simplis- 
tic approach in explaining events described in this volume. 
Burmese nationalists have described the 1938 anti-Indian ri- 
ots in their country as wholly political, religious, and eco- 
nomic in turn. Commentaries on nationalism by prewar 
writers are well known for their all too frequent tendency to 
describe anticolonial actions as xenophobic and superstitious 
on the one hand or Communist-inspired on the other. Need- 
less to say, such overt manifestations of rising nationalism can 
rarely be portrayed adequately in such simple terms. 
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This, of course, raises the further problem of assessing the 
extent to which any given act is religious or secular in origin. 
For example, one of the issues to be met in this book is the 
degree to which the longstanding opposition of the Karen mi- 
nority to the Burman ethnic group was based upon traditional 
antipathies of hill people toward the population of the plains, 
hostilities which developed during the war, missionary activi- 
ties and the aspirations of the Karen Christian leadership or 
charges by Karen leaders of sharp dealing and condescension 
on the part of the Burmans. That a number of these factors 
were present is obvious, but the extent to which the religious 
issue should be emphasized is less ascertainable. This is only 
one of several problems rising out of the material under sur- 
vey. 

Finally, this is not a monograph on theology, and theologi- 
cal questions will be presented only as they influenced politi- 
cal life. The literature of this period is well supplied with de- 
bates by learned scholars on the possibilities of synthesizing 
religion with Marxism, the function of the modern Islamic 
state in the light of the Koran, or the duties of the Christian 
toward the state. These are important questions in them- 
selves, but they and ones of a similar character will be dis- 
cussed here only insofar as they were debated by political 
leaders or influenced an appreciable number of the body pol- 
itic toward political action. For example, the arguments be- 
tween members of Sarekat Islam (Indonesia’s first nationalist 
mass movement) on the place of Marxism in Islam were vital 
to that organization’s existence and the Buddhist attitude of 
tolerance provided real difficulties to those leading the reli- 
gious campaign against communism that was initiated in Burma 
in 1959. 

This study is divided into two sections. Part I attempts to 
put the relationship of religion and nationalism into religious 
and historical perspective. Then there follows a historical 
analysis of the changing role of religion in the nationalist 
movements of the states involved. Basically, this development 
is considered to be from (1) early traditionalist xenophobia 
to (2) the rise of religious and intellectual organizations and 
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individuals nurturing the seeds of modern nationalism to (3) 
the infusion of strong nationalism into the religious organiza- 
tions and the formation of sectarian political parties to (4) 
the waning of religion in politics as the nationalist movements 
expanded to (5) the conflict between religion and Marxism 
and secularism and, finally, to (6) the contemporary rather 
anomalous position religion now plays in the newly independ- 
ent states. Part II emphasizes the roles played by various in- 
dividuals and organizations in the religio-nationalist move- 
ments. In this section will be assessed the actions of religious 
leaders, lay politicians, missionaries, and non-political religious 
organizations. 

Source materials have been garnered from English, Dutch, 
French, German, Spanish, Burmese, and Indonesian sources, 
and where possible the most common proper names are used. 
Some variation appears when direct quotations or newspaper 
titles varied from the norm. Translations and any errors in 
transcribing are the responsibility of the author. 

The research for this project would not have been possible 
had it not been for a number of grants. Thanks go to the 
University of California, Berkeley, and to the University of 
Wisconsin for financial help in seeking out materials in the 
United States, and to the Fulbright Foundation in Burma for 
enabling me to do field work in Southeast Asia. Acknowledge- 
ment of all who were kind enough to advise and assist would 
be impossible, but special thanks go to Robert Scalapino, U 
Htun Myaing, the personnel of the Defense Services Histori- 
cal Research Institute of Rangoon, and Jeanne Burull, Alice 
Stapp, Sandy Nash, and Judith Dzuro of the Department of 
Political Science at Wisconsin. Particular acknowledgement 
must go to my wife Audrey, whose typing, reading, cajoling, 
praise, and criticism were what kept me going. 


FRED R. voN DER MEHDEN 
Madison, Wisconsin 
December 24, 1962 
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CHAPTER I 


KAMIILIS 


The Religious Background 


An understanding of the religious environment within which 
the politics of Asian states operate is essential to a compre- 
hension of the role of nationalism in these politics. The three 
countries under consideration, Indonesia, Burma, and the 
Philippines, are in areas where religion has a profound influ- 
ence on the inhabitants, more profound than is to be found in 
the vast majority of Western states. In spite of charges that 
these Asian peoples practice some animism and fail to follow 
the more orthodox doctrines of their respective faiths, 
whether Catholicism, Buddhism, or Islam, manifestations of 
their religion and of the hold which it continues to have on 
their consciousness are everywhere readily apparent. 

Every major village in Buddhist Burma has its pongyi 
kyaung (Buddhist monastery)* and it is difficult to travel in 
any inhabited area of Burma proper without seeing pongyis 
(Buddhist monks). The government has made a concerted 
attempt, particularly during U Nu’s premierships, to identify 
itself with world Buddhism, and even the Communists take 
care not to assault too vociferously the Buddhist faith of the 
people. 

Indonesia has long been known for supplying a remarkable 
number of pilgrims to Mecca. Two of the nation’s contempo- 
rary major parties and its first mass nationalist organization 
are and were Moslem-based. Here, as in Burma, even such 
groups as the Communist party of Indonesia have recognized 
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the power of religion and, the religious parties claim, are at- 
tempting to “out-Moslem the Moslems.” 

In the Philippines, despite the anticlericalism of nineteenth- 
century nationalism, attacks were not normally made upon 
the Catholic church but on the abuses of the clergy. It is 
true that Catholicism in the islands is infused with elements 
of local traditional beliefs, but this has never deterred the vast 
- mass of Catholic Filipinos from considering themselves good 
Catholics nor, as such, from demanding all the privileges 
given the Spanish, including equal rights for the Filipino 
clergy. There is little doubt that, as the Philippine Commis- 
sion reported, the nationalist attacks on the clergy were a po- 
litical rather than a religious question, although economic 
and social factors played their part as well.? The one major 
schismatic religious group, the Aglipayan or Independent 
Philippine church, never succeeded in gaining permanently 
more than a small number of dissatisfied Catholic apostates. 

Events in Indonesia and Burma appear to support the con- 
tention that, at least politically, it matters little how good a 
Moslem or Buddhist an individual is as long as he considers 
himself to be a member of the faith.* In the nationalist ideol- 
ogy of hostility to foreign control the alliance of Moslems or 
Buddhists against the Christian ruler does not necessarily de- 
pend upon the depth of their knowledge of the faith or the 
purity of their practice. In Indonesia the first Islamic nation- 
alist awakening of permanent importance was in areas of east 
central Java where the Moslem inhabitants have long evi- 
denced the results of powerful Hindu and less strong Bud- 
dhist influences. It is true that in other areas of Indonesia, 
some individuals with a deeper understanding of Islam and 
the Islamic world took leading parts in the nationalist move- 
ment, but this was at least partially due to their personalities, 
education, middle-class background, and other factors not di- 
rectly related to theology. It is sufficient to state at present 
that the identification with the majority religion was the im- 
portant political fact to be weighed and not the sophistication 
of the faith of the adherent. 

If numbers alone are significant, all three countries display 
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near monopoly religious situations. Indonesian Moslems have 
maintained in the fold approximately 90 per cent of the popu- 
lation with the remainder being Christians, Hindus, Bud- 
dhists (particularly within the Chinese population), and ani- 
mists. The largest concentrations of religious minorities are 
to be found, with the exception of about 100,000 Christians 
‘on Java, outside the large centers of population and political 
activity. The Hindus are on Bali (the last outpost of a once 
powerful Hindu Empire), the animists in the back country, 
and the remaining Christians in the outer islands, with the 
largest concentrations among the Dutch Protestant converts 
of Minahassa and the Rhenish mission converts of Batakland. 

In Burma the situation is one in which the dominant ethnic 
group, the Burman, and the dominant religion, Buddhism, 
coincide, although relatively large Buddhist populations now 
exist among all the minority ethnic groups. As G. G. Gren- 
tham stated in the 1921 Census of India, “Actually the Bur- 
man thinks and speaks as a rule of his whole national culture 
as Buddhism.”’* Another writer commenting on the problems 
of census-taking complained that when a Burman peasant was 
asked his race he often replied, “I’m a Buddhist.’’® Census 
data would appear to bear out this preponderance of Bud- 
dhists among the Burmans. 

As illustrated in Table 2, the other major religious concen- 
trations in prewar Burma were the Moslems, Hindus, ani- 
mists, and Christians, with the first two found almost entirely 
within the Indian community. These minorities were obvi- 
ously small when compared with the large Buddhist majority, 
in spite of Moslem and Christian attempts at conversion. In 
the opening years of this century there had been a large num- 
ber of conversions to Christianity among the hill tribes but, 
as noted in the 1911 Census of India, “[{although] Christian- 
ity continues to make progress among the Animistic tribes 
and races of the province, . . . [it] produces little impression 
where Buddhism has established itself.”° Of a 42 per cent 
increase in Christians reported from 1901 to 1911 within the 
dominant Burman group, the converts never amounted to 
more than approximately .o15 per cent. The centers of 
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TABLE 1 
BurMA BuDDHISTS CLASSIFIED BY RACE 1921 

Proportion 

Race Persons per 1,000 

of whole 
Talaings 322,689 29 
‘Burma group 8,614,991 771 
Karens 943,878 + 84 
Shans 1,009,750 90 
Other indigenous races 273,174 25 
Indo-Burmese races 781 —_ 
Indian 7,155 I 
Others 566 — 
Total 11,172,984 1,000 





Source: Census of India, 1921, Vol. X: Burma, p. 110. 








TABLE 2 
RAcEs OF BuRMA BY RELIGION 1931 

Race Total Buddhist Animist Hindu Moslem Christian 
Burmese 9,627,196 9,574,053 35,645 — = 14,506 
Kuku Chin 348,004 67,721 269,101 — — 7,821 
Kachin 153,345 — 136,730, = 15,532 
Shan 1,037,406 1,030,686 — — — 2,154 
Karen 1,367,673 1,049,613. 98,873 — a 218,790 
Indian 1,017,825 12,600 — 565,609 306,504 30,138 
Chinese 193,594 43,3094 — — 1,474 1,466 
Eur. & 

Anglo-In. 30,851 — — — -— 30,851 
Others 870,613 560,074 222,893 5,344 186,861 11,815 

Total 14,647,497 12,348,037 763,243 570,953 584,839 331,106 


ee ne ee eee 
Source: Burma Handbook (Simla: Government of India Press, 1944), p. II. 
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Christian success were among the Karen hill tribes. In this pe- 
riod of awakening nationalism 97 per cent of the Christians 
in Burma were of three denominations: Baptists 58 per cent, 
Roman Catholics 29 per cent, and Anglicans 10 per cent.’ 

Likewise, in Indonesia and the Philippines the world re- 
ligions made few converts from one another and had to be 
content with winning over animistic groups. In the Philippine 
Islands Roman Catholicism succeeded to approximately the 
same extent as Islam in Indonesia and Buddhism in Burma. 
In the first census of the American regime in 1903 the total 
population of the Philippine Archipelago was 7,635,426. Of 
this number, 6,987,686, primarily Catholics, were considered 
“civilized” and 647,740 were “wild people,’ of whom over 
two-fifths were Moslems and the rest, to put it in the some- 
what intolerant parlance of the day, “belonged to various 
tribes differing from one another in degrees of barbarism.”* 

Another obvious factor in the question of religion and na- 
tionalism was the religious revival that appeared in Burma 
and Indonesia at the turn of this century. Although this re- 
generation was only one of many in the history of these lands 
and although the impact it had on the nationalist movements 
of the two nations was tangential, it did help to provide the 
proper environment for the growth of religious nationalism. 
In Burma this revival can be noted in government reports 
which mention an increase in religious books, a rise in the 
number of speeches given by pongyis, and the founding of 
such lay-clerical religious organizations as the Young Men’s 
Buddhist Association (Y.M.B.A.). In 1908, 83 of the 221 
books published in Burma were devoted to religion, and in 
1909 the Burman Mission Press was inaugurated in Rangoon 
and proceeded to issue a Buddhist periodical and two newspa- 
pers—the Burman and the Burman Buddhist Magazine— 
maintained by the Y.M.B.A.° The turn of the century also 
brought an increase in the number of itinerant pongyis and 
sayadaws (abbots), who assiduously spread the Dhamma 
(Buddhist law) as well as an intensified interest in the Bud- 
dhist faith among Burmans. 

The first two decades of this century witnessed the develop- 
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ment in Burma of religious organizations which were to have 
a profound impact on later political life. In March, 1906, the 
forming of the Y.M.B.A. climaxed a slow growth in Buddhist 
associations which had started in the 1890’s with the Sasana- 
dara Society in Moulmein, the Buddha Kalayana Meikta 
Athin with headquarters in Mandalay, the Buddha Thana 
Noggaha School in the same city, and the Asoka Society in 
‘Bassein, all semireligious associations with educational and 
social ideals.*° According to one of the founders of the 
Y.M.B.A., the idea for this organization germinated when its 
three university-student organizers passed the bomb-destroyed 
Y.M:C.As*~ A “sister” organization’ to the Y.M/BeAy the 
Buddhist Propaganda Society, was founded in 1908 and in its 
early years maintained a larger membership than the former. 
By 1909 it claimed to have 1,210 members and eight monks 
engaged in preaching. A frankly proselytizing society en- 
gaged in the propagation of Buddhism, it never became a 
mass organization and attained only 1,907 members by 1918.” 

Whether from the efforts of the. literary revivalists, the 
pongyis, the semireligious societies, or from other causes, Bud- 
dhism in Burma did display an ability to withstand Christian 
encroachment and to absorb the members of hill tribes en- 
tering the central basin. In spite of these new invading ele- 
ments, a feeling among some Burmese that they were a race 
doomed to be submerged by the influx of Indians, and a move- 
ment of Burmans to the delta regions, the numbers of Bud- 
dhists increased overall and the central Burma basin showed 
little change in its Buddhist population. As the Census of In- 
dia for 1911 pointed out, “Neither the immigration of Hindu 
and Mohammedan races in large numbers into the province 
nor the efforts of Christian missionaries, have produced any 
appreciable effect on the steady progress of Buddhism and its 
rate of advance.’ 

The twentieth century, which brought Western scientific 
and secular thought to Asia, also brought a religious revival to 
Indonesia. There sprang up not only an intense desire for the 
modernization of Islam in some circles, but an overall renewal 
of interest in the Moslem religion as an educational, moral, 
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and political guide. In most areas this new awareness of Islam 
had little to do with schools of Moslem thought or doctrinal 
matters. The essential foundation of this revival was the de- 
sire of many Indonesians for social security and solidarity. The 
control of the old native ruling groups had deteriorated and 
the Western patterns which developed with that change were 
unfamiliar. New religious laws, technological progress, and 
education presented the individual with a series of challenges 
which often bewildered and frightened him. The introduc- 
tion of a money economy further broke down village life and 
the sense of security which came from a reliance upon the old 
and familiar. Islam was one means of filling the gap between 
the old ways and the new. It presented a recognizable entity 
which many felt could reunify the fractionalized social order. 
One of Holland’s foremost scholars on Indonesia, W. F. Wert- 
heim, has remarked upon this phenomenon, stating that the 
people found a refuge in Islam and a means of resistance 
against foreign caste systems similar to that employed against 
the Hindu caste system centuries before.* That there were 
similarities in the Burmese reaction to the entrance of the 
West goes without saying. 

The two most evident outward signs of the resurgence of 
Islam were the increase in the number of Moslem schools and 
in the number of pilgrims to Mecca. The European press was 
quick to note the former and its conservative organs warned 
of the dangers to Dutch rule. In 1914 the newspaper Java 
Bode reported the spread of Islam in Java and Sumatra and 
commented upon the religious propaganda of the Indonesian 
press. The same article indicated that the number of pilgrims 
to Mecca had reached fifteen thousand and that young people 
from the Indies were studying in Arabia and Turkey.** Ear- 
lier, newspapers such as the Nieuwe Rotterdamsche Courant, 
Java Courant, and Locomotief had directed attention to the 
opening of Islamic schools at Solo, Patitjan, Batavia, Bandung, 
and Jogjakarta.** 

Other events were also developing which showed a signifi- 
cant rise of interest in Islam. Muhammad Dahlan was in the 
process of founding the great reformist educational society, 
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Muhammadiyah, which was to have a profound influence on 
the Moslem nationalist movement and on Indonesia’s cul- 
tural and religious life in general. It was also true, as the Java 
Bode reported, that the number of hadjis (pilgrims) had 
multiplied in the preceding decades. By 1915, when the 
Sherif of Mecca’s revolt against the Turks caused serious dis- 
_turbances in Arabia, some ten thousand Indonesians who 
lived in Mecca were left destitute by the lack of incoming 
East Indian pilgrims upon whom they depended for funds.” 


Within this background of intensified religious emphasis in 
lands already suffused by their respective faiths, a major in- 
fluence on the nationalist movement was the unifying force of 
religion. The presence of a single faith as a catalytic agent 
was particularly significant in areas where there were no other 
coalescing factors such as language, culture, history, or past 
common territory. When the occupying power was of another 
faith the conquered grouped together to protect their reli- 
gion and halt encroachments by foreign missionaries and co- 
lonial clerical policies. Religion was the one unifying factor 
among the conquered; it divided the ruler from the ruled and 
in doing so provided an emotional basis for nationalism and 
a tool for ambitious political leaders. 

This situation was most strikingly evident in the former 
Netherlands East Indies, where Islam was the religion of 90 
per cent of a people without common language, history, cul- 
ture or territory. Indonesia will, therefore, be used as the pri- 
mary example of religion acting as a unifying force, with com- 
parative material on Burma and the Philippines following. 
Historically the islands of Indonesia witnessed the rise and 
decline of the Sumatra-centered Shrivijaya Empire, the Hindu- 
Javanese Empire of Majapahit, Moslem Mataram, and fi- 
nally Dutch colonial rule. Only the Dutch ever controlled 
all of what has now come to be known as Indonesia and they 
only conquered Atjeh at the turn of this century and never 
fully extended their authority into the interior of Sumatra, 
Kalimantan, and West Irian. Thus, the Indonesian national- 
ists were without a common heritage of history or territory 
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from which to draw images of past glories or proofs of their 
ability to govern a diverse population. The early nationalism 
was, as a result, provincial in flavor and narrow in perspective. 
A perusal, for example, of early speeches by members of In- 
donesia’s first nationalist group, Budi Utomo, as well as those 
of Sarekat Islam, reveals a marked emphasis upon Javanese 
nationalism, history, and problems. A similar regional atti- 
tude exists even today in some areas of the Outer Islands, 
where it played its part in the creation of East Indonesia (Ne- 
gara Indonesia Timor) during the last days of the Dutch co- 
lonialism, as well as in the antigovernment insurrections of 
the post-independence period.** These regional divisions were 
perpetuated during the nationalist period by the concentra- 
tion of political activity on Java and by the Dutch policy of 
indirect rule in the Outer Islands, which maintained local 
patriotism. 

Nor was the archipelago blessed with a common language 
in which to communicate the ideas of nationalism. Instead 
there existed a welter of tongues which perpetuated local dis- 
trust of outsiders and discouraged cross-group contacts. Inti- 
mately entwined with cultures of their region, there existed 
three major languages on Java alone. Throughout the archi- 
pelago, Fay-Cooper Cole mapped out over thirty groups of 
“people sufficiently similar in physical type, language, and 
culture to justify classing them together, although they may 
not have any political unity.”’® Not until the advent of the 
Dutch did a universal language appear: first Dutch, used in 
the early days by a large number of nationalists in their writ- 
ing and speaking; and more recently, Indonesian. The latter 
was developed to its modern state in the twentieth century 
upon a base of market Malay supplemented by a highly eclec- 
tic admixture of terms drawn from European and Asian lan- 
guages. Indonesian is now a consciously growing language 
constantly in search of new words to meet the challenge of 
modern technology. 

Thus, Islam became consciously and unconsciously identi- 
fied as a national symbol. This fact was recognized by both 
Dutch and Indonesian scholars and political leaders, the for- 
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mer commenting: “Islam is not only a point of religious con- 
viction for the Javanese, but it is also a nationality matter’’®; 
“Islam is the nationality of the Javanese’; and “. . . the 
great power of Islam [is] as a social factor, as a national sym- 
pokic? 

Nor was the identification lost on the Indonesian elite and 
masses. H. O. S. Tjokroaminoto, leader of Sarekat Islam, saw 
_ Islam as a “binding social factor and national symbol.’’** At a 
party meeting in 1914 he stated that his movement employed 
religion as “‘a rope, as a binding means,” reminding his au- 
dience that without religion there was no cooperation, no 
power. He underlined his thesis by emphasizing that all the 
faithful were brothers because they were all servants of the 
one God.** Similar assertions were made by other nationalist 
leaders who saw in Islam a catalytic agent. 

The success of this program may be explained in part by 
the naturalizing effect of Islam among the people. The pro- 
fession of faith became a method of entering the national 
community among those who had never accepted any other 
world religion. Islam provided the naturalization papers nec- 
essary to make the individual a full member of society. The 
relatively small number entering the Moslem community in 
this manner is of only secondary importance compared with 
the attitude toward the identity of Islam with nationality 
which the process displays. 

The union of religion and nationalism was buttressed fur- 
ther by the establishment of Islam as a mark of differentia- 
tion between the indigenous population and the white ruler. 
It became a symbol of self-assertion against the colonial re- 
gime in which, like his Middle Eastern brothers, the Indone- 
sian Moslem flaunted his faith as a sign of his identification 
with the national community. Being a Moslem became syn- 
onymous with belonging. Islam thus became more than a re- 
ligion and its adherent a sharer in the national consciousness 
of the brown man as opposed to the white. Support of his re- 
ligion was for the Moslem part of his expression of dislike 
for the economic dominance, racial superiority, and political 
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control imposed by the white man, and for the whole series of 
grievances inherent in the dual society of a colonial regime. 

This attitude was most evident in the relationship between 
the Christian and Moslem communities. For example, one 
missionary writer complained: “When a missionary asks a 
man from the Sunda, ‘Why do you not become a Christian?’, 
the answer is, ‘Because I am a Sundanese.’ ’’?> Another mis- 
sionary pointed out the difficulty of his work during a period 
of upsurging nationalism. His experience showed that the In- 
donesian tried ‘all the more to barricade himself against the 
influence of Christianity, because that religion is associated 
with the worship of the alien and ruling race.’’”® 

Nationalist expression of opinion ran from interpretations 
of the Koran admonishing believers against too great an affec- 
tion toward Christians to vigorous attacks on attempts to con- 
vert Moslems. To many Islamic nationalists it seemed readily 
apparent that in being unfaithful to Islam, the apostate was 
unfaithful to his nationality as well.?” 

Two factors within the Moslem Weltanschauung were of 
great importance in strengthening the religio-nationalist 
movement, the belief in the superiority of Islam and the tra- 
ditional unacceptability of a kafir (infidel) government over 
the faithful. The former attitude had the double consequence 
of fortifying Moslem intransigence against the foreign over- 
lord and of gaining adherents to the faith. It became a propa- 
ganda weapon which deprecated Christian progress and up- 
held Islam as the only means of elevating the people.”* The 
continual propaganda emphasizing the superiority of Islam 
was extremely effective in proselytizing. The Moslem mission- 
ary would tell the pagan, “Al-Islam-ya’la (Islam is superior). 
Become a Moslem and you will also belong to our superior 
group.” This belief in the superiority of their religion 
caused many Moslems to become highly sensitive to insults to 
the faith. Thus, remarks against Islam, Muhammad, or the 
Koran often resulted in violent speeches, riots, and mass meet- 
ings which offered excellent opportunities to demagogues and 
political parties in search of issues and members. 
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The Moslem hatred of being ruled by followers of another 
faith was exploited by various groups for reasons which were 
often conflicting. Not a few Christian writers, principally mis- 
sionaries and their backers, considered Islam a danger to 
Dutch rule and recommended its elimination in the East In- 
dies. When unable, or unwilling, to propose such drastic meas- 
ures, they attacked the hadj, the pilgrimage to Mecca, on the 
ground that it educated fanatics who would undermine Dutch 
power. The Indonesians, while never denying that they, as 
Moslems, found foreign rule repugnant to their religious sen- 
sibilities, showed an oscillating emphasis on the importance 
of hatred for the kafir government as a fundamental part of 
Islamic dogma. These variations in stress were found in both 
time and place. The most striking inconsistencies were dis- 
closed among those nationalist leaders who found it necessary 
to maintain ties with both the Dutch and the Indonesian com- 
munities. Thus, men like Salim, sometime head of Sarekat 
Islam, made use of the Moslem hatred of foreign rule in 
their efforts to stir the Indonesian masses against the existing 
government, while at the same time they pleaded in the Volks- 
raad (legislative assembly) that their attitude was no differ- 
ent from that of members of other religions which abhorred 
alien rule. Yet it was quite apparent that the existence of a 
non-Moslem government in the Indies intensified the feeling 
among the Indonesian population that they were not treated 
as equals by the foreign ruler. This was particularly true when 
the clerical parties held control of the Netherlands States Gen- 
eral and sought to make the authorities in the Indies agents 
for Christian proselytizing.*° 

The influence of Islamic Modernism on the growth of na- 
tionalism has received only the most cursory treatment from 
Western writers.** While they have been quick to recognize 
the importance of Islam in the more violent phases of nation- 
alist thought—for books and articles abound in spine-tingling 
and bloody tales of secret Moslem brotherhoods, holy wars, 
and wild attacks on valiant British and French outposts—little 
has been written on the impact of modern Moslem intellec- 
tual movements on nationalism. One possible reason for this 
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neglect has been the apparent incompatability of two basic 
tenets of Modernism, namely, individualism and rationalism, 
with contemporary nationalism. As a result of their experi- 
ences with totalitarian and wartime nationalism during the 
past half-century, many writers have tended to associate na- 
tionalism with conformity, irrational pride, arrogance, and 
other obstacles in the way of world brotherhood.** The ad- 
vent of Islamic Modernism in the hierarchical, feudal, paroch- 
ial, and foreign-dominated society of Indonesia was revolu- 
tionary in its effect and resulted in a quite different life from 
the one usually equated with a nationalist state. Yet, it should 
be emphasized strongly that the coming of Modernism to the 
village was only one of a series of economic, civil, and psycho- 
logical assaults which took place after the turn of the century. 

Three maxims of Modernism appear to have created an at- 
titude among Indonesian Moslems which has made them in- 
creasingly susceptible to nationalist sentiment and hostile to 
the bases of prenationalist society. These guiding principles 
were popularly described in Egypt as the belief in freedom, 
equality, and brotherhood, but may be described more pre- 
cisely as rationalism, equality of man under God, and opposi- 
tion to traditional authority. 

Modernist acceptance of rationalism resulted in a distrust 
of mysticism, magic, and the extensive and varied non-rational 
paraphernalia which were the stock in trade of local gurus, 
(teachers), kiajis (Moslem teachers), and magicians. When 
such rationalism was combined with the view that every man 
should be allowed to study the Koran for himself and reject 
the books of traditions as too authoritarian, an attitude grew 
which was not unlike that of the Protestant Reformation. In 
the Islamic Reformation, however, the Modernists accepted 
Luther’s view of the priesthood of all men but rejected his 
belief in complete submission to absolute secular authority. 
It would probably be correct to state that the intellectual free- 
dom given the individual in Renaissance Italy was combined 
by the Modernists with the moral climate of Calvin’s Geneva. 
A dislike of mysticism, an emphasis on this-worldliness, and 
an expansion of knowledge flourished alongside a Puritanism 
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which warred against gambling, prostitution, and luxurious 
living.** 

This combination of attitudes had two by-products which 
were of importance in preparing the way for nationalism. 
First, it broke the traditional bonds of Islamic scholarship 
and made possible the study of Western science and ideology 
with their concomitants of liberalism, equality, and democ- 
racy. When these were combined with Islamic social and re- 
ligious ideas and attitudes an often fascinating mixture was 
produced in which Western liberal ends were accepted but 
only after they were proved to be properly based in Islamic 
theology. This reassessment was especially necessary for the 
Moslem who was continually faced with individuals and 
groups who had completely divested themselves of the past 
and had accepted all the components of Western thought and 
culture. Unwilling to surrender his faith yet seeing the ad- 
vantages of Western civilization, the Moslem sought to gain 
the best of two worlds. For example, Marxism became an ac- 
cepted dogma among many Islamic leaders, but under the 
guise of having been discovered by Muhammad and described 
in the Koran. Democracy was proved acceptable through the 
compilation and interpretation of innumerable suras (chap- 
ters of the Koran) and the neglect of conflicting suras and 
most of the Hadith (Islamic traditions), which maintained a 
benevolently monarchical tone. It is not surprising, therefore, 
that the leadership of Sarekat Islam was composed primarily 
of men with Modernist leanings. 

The second by-product was a growing emphasis on the im- 
portance of the individual. No longer did the Moslem have to 
put his reliance on the four schools of law and the consensus 
of the Moslem community. The rational individual could now 
scrutinize and criticize, making use of the Koran and Hadith 
as his guides and mentors. The importance of this individu- 
alism can only be assessed properly in the light of the struc- 
ture and spirit of the prenationalist community and the Mod- 
ernist attack upon it. De Kat Angelino, in his Colonial Policy, 
has described the structure of that society as follows: 


Eastern society appears to us an altogether different world. It is 
earthbound, living within the rhythm of nature, and mainly consists 
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of territorial and genealogical communities. These communities are 
rooted in thousands of more or less isolated centres, mostly villages 
which are autonomous units, almost self-sufficient in their religious, 
political and economic life. In many parts of the East great religions 
like Buddhism, Hinduism or Islam have superimposed a common 
veneer of general religious culture upon these isolated little com- 
munities, without, however, causing them to lose the particular shade 
of mystical magical feeling of their own particular life. Within this 
circle human identity and human consciousness feel merged into 
the community and the group instinct. Tradition, status, and the in- 
terests of the group determine the place and the function of the in- 
dividual, and as a rule heredity transfers them. Aptitude or inclina- 
tion are not consulted, so that talent is rarely given the chance of 
unfolding itself.** 


The Modernists opposed this traditional life in a number 
of ways, assailing spirit worship, semi-animistic slametan 
(feasts), the rural Koranic schools, the inferior position of 
women, and social inequality.*° More importantly, the indi- 
vidual who accepted the Modernist philosophy found his hori- 
zons greatly widened and his desire to throw off the invisible 
chains of his community heightened. This individualizing 
process was aided by the Modernist acceptance of Roman law 
and the institution of private property. 

This internal and external conflict, which had parallel de- 
velopments in economic life, led to the breakup of village par- 
ticularism. Western writers, used to discussing nationalism as 
a communal and almost authoritarian ideology, have forgot- 
ten that, particularly in Asia, the individual’s identification 
with national values first necessitates the breakdown of the 
particularist, feudal, and often hierarchical social order of the 
village and region. This is the same sort of destruction of local 
patriotism that occurred at the end of the Middle Ages when 
rulers such as Louis XI of France used the powers of the new 
merchant class to build the French nation. In the Indies, too, 
the quickened pace of nationalization made the shattering of 
localism almost simultaneous with the rise of bourgeois na- 
tionalism. However, aside from the unitary effects of Dutch 
rule, the destruction of particularism was not a centrally di- 
rected action. 

The social stratification which might have stultified grow- 
ing nationalism was further weakened by the Modernist in- 
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sistence on the equality of man. The Modernists, whether 
Arabians attacking the rule of the sheiks or Indonesians de- 
manding a measure of modern democracy, turned to the 
Koran for the basis of their ideology. Frequent use was made 
of suras such as, “O you men! We have created you of a male 
and a female and have made you tribes and families that ye 
thay know each other. The most honourable of you, in the 
sight of Allah is the one among you most:careful of his duty.’”*° 
These quotations were often taken out of context and rein- 
terpreted, but they provided the needed canonical founda- 
tion for attacks upon the Dutch colonial system or demands 
for a democratic government based upon the equality of all 
men. 

Important to an understanding of the relationship of Mod- 
ernism to nationalism was the organizational aspect of the 
movement. Through the activities of the Muhammadiyah 
and local leaders, Modernist groups were established in many 
cities and villages. Often of an informal nature, they enabled 
the people to come together as equals to discuss religious and 
social problems. These small nuclei of religiously and socially 
conscious individuals had a significant impact on later na- 
tionalist activities, as their dual membership made them ex- 
cellent bearers of the nationalist ideal to the religious part of 
the community. 

This impact often went further than the Modernists them- 
selves. Their activities forced orthodox leaders to copy the 
tactics of their opponents in order to survive. Thus, both sides 
used the Friday sermon, imported speakers, and evening study 
groups.*” In this manner the spread of discussion and infor- 
mation was aided. 

Burma’s experiences with religion as a unifying force were 
analogous to Indonesia’s. Statements similar to those appear- 
ing in the Indies were made by foreign observers such as R. 
Grant Brown “A person who is not a Buddhist is not regarded 
as a Burman”** and Albert Moscotti ‘““The defense of Bud- 
dhism against the non-believer was a rallying cry for the emerg- 
ing Burmese nationalists.”*? Nor were the nationalists shy in 
using the rallying cry, or as one writer termed it, the new 
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weapon which “now served to provide a means towards both 
national unity and a new form of organized resistance to for- 
eign rule.’*° Even foreigners used religion to stir the Bur- 
mese nationalists against their British rulers as did Sen Gupta, 
Congress Mayor of Calcutta, who was brought up for sedition 
as a result of a speech decrying the quartering of troops on the 
precincts of Rangoon’s major religious edifice, the Shwedagon 
Pagoda. He had queried, “How could any Burman think of 
tolerating the rule of a nation which committed sacrilege of 
the most sacred place of the people they profess to govern?’”™ 

Statements such as these reflect a situation like Indonesia’s, 
but differing somewhat in tone because the people of Burma 
considered themselves a nation, joined through the centuries 
by language, history, and tradition, as well as religion. In 
Burma proper, religion was part of an integral whole which 
composed the Burmese heritage. As such it provided an essen- 
tial ingredient without which the Burmese felt divested of his 
nationality. Giving his policy statement as Premier in 1940, 
U Saw commented, “The Burmans, using the word in the 
widest sense, constitute a distinct homogeneous race united 
by ties of common origin, common country, common history, 
common language and common religion.” 

Here again religion provided a way of dividing the ruler 
from the ruled, and as in Indonesia, the first to recognize the 
problem were the missionaries. As one remarked, “At best, a 
conqueror rarely wins the hearts of the conquered, and the 
religion of the conqueror rarely wins ready acceptance from 
those among his subjects who at one time belonged to the 
ruling class.”** Nationalist leaders were quick to emphasize 
the dangers of alien religious rule. U Ottuma, Burma’s most 
noted religio-political leader, was arrested for a speech in 
which he declared, “At present we want Burma. I think you 
want it as much as I do. When Lord Buddha was alive, man 
had a predilection for Nirvana. There is nothing left now. 
The reason why it is so is because the Government is English.” 
Telling the people not to ask for Nirvana then, he preached, 
“Now Burma is no longer in the hands of the Burmans. It 1s 
useless, when not.’** Nationalists also classified native Chris- 
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tians as followers of the British, and more than one Buddhist 
nationalist asserted that to be a good Burman one had to be a 
Buddhist. An interesting advertisement appearing at the time 
of the 1921 boycott of British goods shows that at least one 
businessman was not unaware of this attitude. Appearing in 
the newspaper New Burma was an advertisement for “Four 
Young Boycotters (Burma Buddhists) as Travelling Agents 
to push on the sale of a purely Burmese manufacture.’’*° 

However, such attitudes had serious repercussions for the 
nationalist movement when the Burmese Buddhists, having 
infused their own group with the spirit of nationalism, sought 
to go beyond Burma proper, to unite a people diversified in 
religion, language, and culture. Proclamations about the one- 
ness of race and religion sounded like expansionism to some 
hill tribes and particularly to the Karen Christians. Thus, the 
emphasis upon religion later aided disunity and suspicion 
when the question of a united, independent Burma arose. For 
example, in 1950 U Tun Pe, the Minister of Information, 
sadly remarked, “It is therefore disheartening to find that 
there are people who still persist in the belief that because one 
is a Burman he must be a Buddhist, that because one is a 
Karen he must be a Christian.”** However, in spite of these 
divisive elements, Buddhism did offer a vital unifying factor 
in Burmese nationalism. 

Finally, Burma considers herself to be one of, if not the, 
foremost exponent and example of Theravada Buddhism. 
This is not the place to discuss the philosophy of Buddhism 
or the variations between Theravada and other interpreta- 
tions of Buddhism. There are, however, several facets of Bur- 
mese religious practice which help to explain the country’s po- 
litical ecology: these are the place of nats (spirits) and other 
elements of folk-religion, the rationalization of Buddhism in 
sumptuary and other activities, the role of the sangha (Bud- 
dhist monkhood), and the changing pattern of sangha-lay rela- 
tions. 

Although Theravada Buddhism has been described as tra- 
ditional and scripture-bound and although its proponents 
strive to prove its pristine purity and close identity to the orig- 
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inal doctrines of Buddha, Burmese religious folkways are a 
mixture of Buddhist and animist elements. Two of these 
popular beliefs are worthy of note here. The average Bur- 
mese, as well as religiously oriented politicians such as U Nu, 
gives considerable emphasis to actions which will gain per- 
sonal merit in the next existence. This has particular politi- 
cal significance because some politicians use this concept in 
explaining or rationalizing their acts, apparently considering 
that this may be reason in itself for a policy. For example, 
when calling for the establishment of a Buddhist state, the 
then Prime Minister, U Nu, told Parliament what his first 
reason was: “... there arose in me the overpowering desire to 
perform urgently, after the great deed of merit of successfully 
and gloriously convening the Sixth Great Buddhist Council, 
another equally great meritorious deed of making it possible 
for Buddhism to become the State religion.”’*” 

Similarly, the people and astute politicians refer to animis- 
tic spirits with considerable deference and often fear them, 
although at the same time professing to be good Buddhists. 
This is not considered improper except among the most West- 
ernized Burmans who may decry the people’s “‘superstitious 
beliefs.” The politician closely attuned to the views of the 
populace will publicly propitiate the nats. Thus, under U Nu, 
the major postwar political party annually gave offerings to 
the nats and Nu used his public support of nat worship to 
show his oneness with the people during the 1959-60 election 
campaign. Early nationalist leaders such as Saya San also 
called upon the nats to destroy the Christian conqueror. 

Also calling into question the “purity” of religious thought 
in Burma is the manner in which the Burmese try to ration- 
alize acts which might be contrary to a strict interpretation 
of their faith. On the level of everyday life this can be found 
in excuses for eating and catching fish (it isn’t your fault if 
the fish cannot breathe air). Of greater difficulty is the need 
to reconcile activities which are considered essential for the 
continued existence of the state with religious values. Thus, 
a somewhat loose interpretation of Buddhism is called for in 
order to explain why a Buddhist state must kill insurgents or 
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allow Christian students be taught their own faith (these 
are, it is explained, political, not religious, questions). What 
is important is not so much that these acts must be ration- 
alized, but that the politician is not so tightly bound by tradi- 
tion and scripture that he cannot justify his acts. 

In Burma, as in other nations of the southern school of Bud- 
dhism, the monk plays a much more essential role in religious 
life than in the Mahayana school. Although, in a Western 
sense, the only social service he performs is in the field of ed- 
ucation, his influence on religious life has traditionally been 
vital. The pongyi has not ignored, or been ignored, in politi- 
cal activities either. This is true in spite of the fact that he 
supposedly must operate under a rigid code of conduct which 
controls his life. 

Yet, the role of the monk, even in religious life, has proba- 
bly declined in the twentieth century. Other reasons for this 
deterioration will be presented in later chapters, but one para- 
dox has been of no little importance. On the one hand, many 
monks have not followed the Vinaya (code) with strict obedi- 
ence and, particularly in Rangoon, pongyis may be seen at 
motion pictures or taking part in politics. This has tended to 
diminish the respect given the sangha, particularly among the 
more educated Burmese. The other part of the paradox is ex- 
plained by Winston King: 


Active Buddhist laymen tend to find the spiritual leadership of 
monks lacking with regard to practical guidance, no matter how 
much they may respect and revere them. And the strict observance 
of all the 227 major, and a few more minor, rules by the monks makes 
it difficult for them to mingle in active life. Said one layman 
to me, and a devout Buddhist he was, too: “It’s almost impossible 
to hold a committee meeting with monks. Just when you get started 
they have to go off to their 10:30 a.m. meal.” (This the monk can’t 
afford to miss since nothing else but water and fruit juice is allowed 
him till the next morning.) Nor is he supposed to concern himself 
with or touch money. Therefore, as an active missionary for the 
faith, the monk has his limitations.*® 


King also comments that the layman has turned more to indi- 
vidual meditation, bypassing the monk in this function. 
The above remarks should not be taken to mean that Bud- 
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dhism and the sangha lack importance in Burma or are not 
vital aspects of the Burman’s way of life. It is often said, 
“Scratch a Javanese Moslem and you will find a Hindu.” On 
the other hand, one author comments: ‘“‘But it is well said 
that if you scratch a Burman you will find a Buddhist. Behind 
the facade of a gay and a frivolous people is an intense love 
of the Buddha, and no force, political or otherwise, will ever 
remove it from their lives.” * 

In the Philippines, as in the aforementioned countries, the 
majority religion—in the Philippines, Roman Catholicism— 
offered a unifying element in a diversified society. Although 
the islands throughout history had been subject to influences 
from Java, Sumatra, and the Asian mainland, it was the Span- 
ish occupation that first brought the Philippines under a sin- 
gle administration (and even then the Moros offered difficul- 
ties). Classifying by language and culture, Cole lists thirty- 
one “tribes.”*° Although the Spanish language had some suc- 
cess in upper-class Filipino society and around Manila, it was 
one of the complaints of the nationalists that Spanish was 
never properly spread to the great masses of the people. This 
failure has made efforts toward national unity difficult, since 
the Philippines, unlike Indonesia, has never yet had a national 
language that proved completely successful. 

The Philippine religious climate was, of course, markedly 
different from that of Indonesia or Burma, because the re- 
ligion of the conqueror and the conquered were the same. Ex- 
cept in the south, where Islam maintained a stubborn foot- 
hold, Catholicism converted almost the entire population from 
its previous animist beliefs. Some nationalists, in an effort to 
exalt their own heritage, have vigorously asserted that the 
Spanish conquerors came upon a distinctly Filipino faith, but 
whatever religious attitudes were then existent, they now re- 
main only as a substratum of animism beneath an outward 
profession of Islam or Christianity. Although religious fric- 
tion between ruler and ruled did not exist to provide a uni- 
fying element among the nationalists, Christianity did fur- 
nish both positive and negative agents which aided unifica- 
tion. On the positive side, the conversion to Catholicism of 
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the vast majority of the population meant that for the first 
time the people of the archipelago were merged under one 
dogma and one hierarchy. Although there were charges, to a 
great extent true, that the clergy was unwilling to educate the 
people in Spanish, at least a section of the Filipino elite was 
able to converse across the welter of the nation’s languages in 
the tongue of the conqueror. The priest, frequently the only 
white man in a village or for miles around, in a country in 
which the presence of the military was conspicuously lacking 
and where the Spanish administrators were appointed to areas 
for short periods, was the symbol of a wider authority and the 
communicator of at least some of the ideas and ways of the 
outside world. Finally, the Catholic church in the Philippines 
did have a number of Filipino priests, who were often nation- 
alists, symbols of the hopes and frustrations of the Filipino 
people. 

However, the major unifying force provided by the Catho- 
lic church was the Spanish friar, chief target of the nation- 
alists. The nationalist sentiment was anticlerical and not anti- 
Catholic; it was against the abuses of the clergy and not the 
theology of the church that attacks were launched. The first 
manifesto of the Hong Kong Junta, a group of nationalists 
exiled after the abortive 1896 revolt against Spain, stated, 
“We desire that Christianity, basis of present civilization, be 
the symbol and solid foundation of religious institutions, but 
without coercion or imposition. .. .””* 

Although it is not the author’s intention to try to explain 
Christianity in a few pages, what may require brief considera- 
tion is the Philippinization of Roman Catholicism. This has 
been discussed in other works such as John Phelan’s The His- 
panization of the Philippines. Christianity did not find a co- 
hesive religious system, as it did in Burma and Indonesia, but 
a pagan base when it entered the Philippines. It succeeded in 
suppressing paganism to a large extent, except in the hills, 
but in the process it accreted to itself a number of pre-Chris- 
tian folkways. In addition, certain Catholic ritual acts took on 
somewhat unorthodox significance in the minds of the parish- 
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ioners. This Philippinization probably aided the cause of na- 
tional unity by making Catholicism less alien. 

As a footnote to history, it might be worth mentioning one 
example of a Filipino religious movement for independence 
that was not the usual anticlerical crusade. In 1931 a sect 
called the Colorums of Central Luzon entered into a period 
of violence. The sect’s history went back to one Apolinario 
de la Cruz who, in 1840, after being refused entrance into a 
monastic order because he was a Filipino, started an abortive 
religious and later anti-Spanish order of his own called Co- 
fradia de San Jose. Although pushed underground, it had a 
revival in the 1920’s when it became interested in the tenant 
problem. The faithful believed that the only way that their 
religion could operate freely was under an independent Fili- 
pino government and when they attacked Tayug they held 
high Filipino flags upon which was the slogan Panagoayaoya 
ti Eglecia Philipina Endipindicnti (For the Liberty of the 
Philippine Independent Church). Although the movement 
was classed by some Filipinos as agrarian, the American au- 
thorities reported, “Blind religious fanaticism was the motif 
of the revolt and the affair was in no way an agrarian agita- 
tion... . The spirit behind their movement is a hash of re- 
ligion, politics, fanaticism, and a little of everything else that 
can serve to inflame them.””” 
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Pre-twentieth-century nationalism in Southeast Asia, outside 
of the Philippines, differed from what was to follow in a num- 
ber of ways. The early nationalists were traditionalists and 
preached a return to pre-conquest society rather than the free- 
dom, modernization, and material benefits extolled by the 
West. Even today the clergy in Burma and Indonesia tend to 
maintain this reactionary spirit with its rose-colored view of 
the past. Secondly, only recently has there been any recogni- 
tion of the concept “nation.’”’ Until this century those oppos- 
ing foreign rule did so because of dynastic, personal, or tribal 
loyalties, or because of agrarian dissatisfaction, but not for the 
purpose of establishing a national entity. It should be remem- 
bered that the concept of nation had not long existed even in 
Europe in the nineteenth century and that the idea came late 
to Southeast Asia. The religiously oriented xenophobists 
fought for the sake of the old order and the religious values 
and institutions it supported. Finally, nationalist organizations 
with institutional patterns of control, newspapers, and all the 
paraphernalia of modern political movements are twentieth- 
century phenomena first instituted in Southeast Asia, with 
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the exception of the Philippines, in the second decade of this 
century. It was in the early rather reactionary, parochial, and 
inchoate atmosphere that religion was first used against for- 
eign domination. 

The initial religiously oriented reaction to foreign inter- 
vention or conquest in Southeast Asia followed the normal 
pattern of xenophobic outbursts against the stranger. In this 
period of what has been termed prenationalism, religious 
leaders played a particularly important role. It was only nat- 
ural for these protectors of traditional values to find danger 
in the intrusion of a different social order professing alien 
spiritual values and backed by superior material power. 
Anomic disturbances led by the clergy were not, therefore, 
unusual occurrences during early colonial rule. 

Pre-twentieth-century Indonesian history provides a num- 
ber of examples of religious leaders who worked the support 
of Islam in actions against Dutch rule. Upon rare occasions 
these incidents developed into major conflicts as in the Java 
and Atjeh wars. It was not until this century that serious 
attempts were made to channel such grievances into organi- 
zations built along modern lines. In Burma the pongyis were 
very evident in the early risings against the British. The 
kyaung and the fragmented hierarchy in the Buddhist leader- 
ship offered some degree of organization, although normally 
the pongyis who took part in these demonstrations did so as 
individuals. The Philippines lacked the organized religious 
leadership of its neighbors, but there, too, the initial entrance 
of the foreigner brought abortive uprisings which were to 
characterize early Spanish control. Later, of course, there ap- 
peared Filipino unrest centering around relations with the 
Spanish religious orders as, for example, the reaction to what 
was felt to be Jesuit usurpation of native lands in 1743. These 
first outbursts in Burma, Indonesia, and the Philippines were 
primarily traditional and parochial; it remained for the sec- 
ond development to plant the seeds of modern nationalism 
in Southeast Asia. 


In the countries involved, the next stage in the growth of 
nationalism after xenophobia was centered upon the reli- 
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gious and intellectual currents of society. The conditions that 
caused such individuals and organizations as Kartini, Budi 
Utomo, Rizal, and the Y.M.B.A. to emerge were indigenous 
to the region and peculiar to the nation. Before analyzing in- 
dividual cases, a few generalizations are in order. First, intel- 
lectual and, particularly, religious associations were desirable 
to early nationalists for the very practical reason that such 
groups were not legally banned. Although religious move- 
ments were held in general suspicion as breeding grounds for 
anti-administration sentiment, it was embarrassing to the co- 
lonial government to prohibit their existence. The most the 
administration could do was to weed out the more radical ele- 
ments and to “advise” native civil servants to remain aloof. In 
this way religious and intellectual organizations became shel- 
ters for both the apolitical and the would-be-nationalist seek- 
ing camouflage. 

Secondly, and perhaps more importantly, early in the 
twentieth century the Burmese and Indonesians reacted to 
foreign domination by seeking out the superior aspects of 
their own traditions and by copying Western ways in an effort 
to progress through imitation. Budi Utomo in Indonesia and 
the Y.M.B.A. in Burma reflected both responses. Indonesians 
and Burmans dredged up past glories, arts, and even religions 
to prove the greatness that had been theirs. In this reaction 
the respective majority religions played conflicting roles. In 
Burma, Buddhism was characterized as having been more de- 
cisive in state matters than it actually had been and its re- 
surgence was considered vital to the return to Burma’s past 
glories. In Indonesia, on the other hand, the dominant re- 
ligion, Islam, was not emphasized by the prijaji class (aristo- 
cratic and administrative elite), which composed such organi- 
zations as Budi Utomo and which considered that the great- 
ness of the Indies lay in the pre-Islamic period when Bud- 
dhism and Hinduism dominated. Both responses to the for- 
eigner helped to provide the foundation for future nation- 
alist developments. Emphasizing past glories enabled the pop- 
ulace to throw off its feelings of futility and inferiority toward 
the conqueror. Emphasizing religious values provided the ce- 
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ment for early nationalist unity. The Modernists and the imi- 
tators of the West, for their part, helped to break the hold of 
tradition and parochialism which had divided the people and 
which had prevented the Burmese and Indonesians from 
meeting the colonial administration as equals. With these 
points in mind, we may briefly survey the more important 
early twentieth-century religious and intellectual nationalist 
movements. 

In Indonesia, the first decade of this century saw the estab- 
lishment of the initial modern Moslem religious, educational, 
and economic associations: the Jam Yat Khain, Sumatra-Ba- 
tavia Alcheira, and Sarekat Dagang Islamiyah. None of these 
organizations achieved great size or importance, but they were 
the political breeding grounds for Sarekat Islam which fol- 
lowed in the next decade. This period was also significant for 
the first modern Indonesian intellectual development as sym- 
bolized by Raden Adjeng Kartini, daughter of a Javanese re- 
gent, who provided the initial impetus to the vital role women 
play in Indonesian politics. She was also one of the first to em- 
phasize Indonesia’s national cultural heritage. Kartini was 
not under the influence of the Moslem-oriented nationalist 
school, nor were the first successful nationalist organizations, 
which, like her, reflected the attitudes of the nobility and the 
small Western-educated elite class. A survey of the religious 
views of this group of Indonesian nationalists is essential to il- 
lustrate the generalizations presented earlier and to provide a 
glimpse of other aspects of nationalist history. 

Budi Utomo (Beautiful Striving), the earliest nationalist 
group, was a Javanese association, originally without political 
motives, but with a desire to raise the educational, economic, 
and cultural standards of the Indonesian people. In its early 
years, before its ideological basis had crystallized, some inter- 
est in Islam was exhibited and men like Hadji Mudjitaba 
lectured the membership on Islam.* However, the prijaji 
foundation of Budi Utomo soon manifested itself in the re- 
ligious realm. Javanese aristocrats had always maintained an 
indifference toward organized religion, although sympathetic 
to Buddhism, Theosophy, and the occult. Budi Utomo found 
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the Javanese idea of the nobility as religious leaders particu- 
larly appealing. Theosophy achieved the widest acceptance 
among the members and there existed a close relationship be- 
tween the Theosophical Union and sections of Budi Utomo.® 

The principles, leadership, and policies of Budi Utomo 
often manifested divergent attitudes toward Islam. The re- 
ligious tenets of the organization were clearly established in 
1917. At a general gathering in that year the association’s ad- 
ministration presented a pro-Moslem paragraph in the Budi 
Utomo Declaration of Principles which advocated “maintain- 
ing the Islamic religion without infringing upon freedom of 
religion.” Dr. Radjiman, former chairman and a member of 
the Volksraad (the Netherlands East Indies legislative assem- 
bly), led an attack upon this section, and the conference sup- 
ported him by declaring “Equal rights are for all religions 
without favoritism.” The Declaration of Principles as 
amended then read, “Budi Utomo maintains a neutral stand- 
point in the area of religion.” The banner of neutralism was 
to fly until the demise of the organization.‘ 

Yet the attitude of many of the leaders was not neutral to- 
ward Islam. The splendors of the ancient Hindu Majapahit 
Empire had been reconstructed during this period by West- 
ern research, and subsequent Moslem history paled in the 
light of past glories. At the aforementioned conference Dr. 
Radjiman argued that Javanese culture had no debt to pay to 
Islam. Attacks upon Islam as an agent in the destruction of 
Java’s Golden Age were not rare in Budi Utomo circles, where 
the island’s history and culture were assiduously and lovingly 
studied. 

Budi Utomo, as an organization, did not follow a continu- 
ously hostile line toward the Moslem movement. The exigen- 
cies of politics forced it into occasional periods of cooperation 
such as the one during the short life of the Radical Concen- 
tration (a reform group composed of Sarekat Islam, Budi 
Utomo, Insulinde, and the Social Democrats) in the Volks- 
raad of 1918.° Nor did the ideal of religious neutrality always 
result in indifference. For example, in 1924, a division of re- 
ligion was established within the Budi Utomo organization 
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because its leaders feared that contemporary religious con- 
flicts in the world might also penetrate Indonesia.* However, 
it is readily apparent that Islam exerted a minor influence on 
the ideological framework of Budi Utomo. 

The second nationalist movement, the National Indies 
Party (Nationale Indische Partij), composed of Eurasians 
and Indonesians, maintained a political and economic pro- 
gram which was always radical, but in varying degrees. Its 
leadership, under Douwes Dekker, was considered by some 
the most dangerous group in Indonesia during the second dec- 
ade of this century, and more than one of the organization’s 
officials was exiled. Following the arrest of Dekker and other 
leaders, it dissolved and the Eurasians formed a new party 
called Insulinde. Its membership consisted primarily of West- 
ern-oriented individuals who were indifferent toward organ- 
ized religion. The Eurasian group in particular did not dis- 
play strong Islamic predilections. 

In the political field, Insulinde often cooperated with 
Sarekat Islam, the major Moslem organization, and was one 
of the four factions which formed the Radical Concentration. 
The leadership apparently accepted the religiously based 
Sarekat Islam on the purely utilitarian grounds that the lat- 
ter was powerful and in general agreement with Insulinde on 
most political and economic matters. Insulinde did not con- 
sider religion a major problem and devoted its energies to 
civil rights, migration, agriculture, the attainment of self-gov- 
ernment, and the elevation of the social and economic stand- 
ards of the Indonesian people. 

In spite of their cooperation with Sarekat Islam, the lead- 
ers of Insulinde often expressed concern and even hostility 
toward the use of Islam as a basis for politics. Douwes Dek- 
ker was willing to make the required obeisance toward Islam 
as a bulwark against despotism, but at the same time he was 
not unaware of the dangers of religious fanaticism.’ The 
implications of a confessional political party were not lost on 
other leaders either, and one Mr. Jenkel, an Insulinde chair- 
man, attacked Sarekat Islam’s religious exclusiveness. He in- 
dicated particular antagonism toward the idea that all Mos- 
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lems were brothers and superior to the members of all other 
faiths.* This approach obviously would have excluded West- 
ern-oriented secular parties from the Indonesian nationalist 
movement. While Islam as a political power was accepted by 
Insulinde as a determining factor in policy formation, Islam 
as a religious ideology was ignored or criticized. 

In Burma the Young Men’s Buddhist Association was the 
first religious and intellectual organization to appear upon the 
modern Burmese scene and its activities deserve attention. 
The first ten years of the association exemplify the second 
stage of nationalism, while the period 1916-20 will be dis- 
cussed under stage three—the foundation of religio-nationalist 
movements. This is not to suggest that during its initial ten 
years the Y.M.B.A. was devoid of political activists, but that 
they were unable to dominate the organization until after 
IQI6, 

The Y.M.B.A. was originally social, religious, and educa- 
tional in purpose. Under the guidance of such future Bur- 
mese leaders as U May Oung, U Kin, U Ba Pe, Sir Maung 
Gyee, U Ba Yin, U Ba Dun, and U San Ba Ba, it expanded 
and by IgIo it had increased its membership to 364 with fif- 
teen affiliates in such cities as Moulmein, Bassein, Pegu, 
Prome, and Mandalay. At first classed as a literary society in 
government reports, it boasted a lending library and reading 
room. In this first decade the Y.M.B.A. was almost exclusively 
urban; not until the sixth conference at Moulmein in 1918 
was an effort made to extend the association to the villages. 
It was not well organized, as is evidenced by the fact that the 
whole organization languished in 1910-12 when two of its 
leaders were away on trips to Calcutta and the United King- 
dom and the fact that the Y.M.B.A. had as its administration 
until 1911 only a secretary. It did, however, help to finance 
two newspapers with subsidies of twenty-five rupees each. 
One of these, the famous Sun, was started July 4, 1911.° 

In spite of its apolitical proclivity, the interest of the 
Y.M.B.A. in the religious and social revitalization of Burmese 
life forced it into nationalist actions prior to 1916. During its 
first three years it came into conflict with the government on 
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the issue of closing all schools on Buddhist religious holidays, 
and in time it became a general complaint bureau for those 
seeking redress for social and religious grievances. For exam- 
ple, when one of its founders, U Ba Pe, was unable to get a 
position in a job area reserved for Anglos,’® he complained 
through the Y.M.B.A. and won. At the same time that it was 
encouraging the Burmese to find an organized means of solv- 
ing problems, it remained loyal to the British government. 
Even at the 1916 conference at Henzada, which formed the 
watershed between the organization’s religious and political 
phases, the meeting opened with “God Save the King,” and reso- 
lutions proclaiming loyalty to the Crown and giving thanks 
for the use of Burmese soldiers in Mesopotamia were passed. 
From the outset, however, the government suspected the 
Y.M.B.A. of having political designs, and civil servants were 
prohibited from joining and were advised to recommend a 
similar course of action to their families. In Burma, as in In- 
donesia, the stage of nationalism after xenophobia was reli- 
gious and intellectual in character, but in Burma the nation- 
alist leaders supported the national religion, as they did not 
in Indonesia. 

This period of intellectual and religious leadership was 
primarily one of upper-class supremacy with little mass sup- 
port. In a number of cases an appeal to the populace was not 
considered necessary or desirable, the paternalistic attitude of 
the leaders inclining them toward education before action. 
At the same time the intellectual and religious associations 
laid the spiritual and organizational foundations for mass 
nationalist movements. Out of the Islamic societies of Indo- 
nesia came Sarekat Islam and out of the Y.M.B.A., the Gen- 
eral Council of Burmese Associations. 


The second decade of this century saw the formation of 
more purely religio-nationalist movements such as Sarekat Is- 
lam, and the intrusion of nationalism into formerly religious 
and social associations such as the Y.M.B.A. This section will 
review the factors responsible for the foundation of the S.I. 
and the development of the Y.M.B.A. into a nationalist move- 
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ment. The circumstances leading to the establishment of the 
S.I. will receive more extensive treatment because of their 
significance in this organization’s early success and later de- 
cline. 

The role of messenger of Islam to Indonesia fell to the larg- 
est of the pre-revolutionary political movements, Sarekat Is- 
Jam. In its astounding rise to prominence it grew from a small 
commercial group in Surakarta, Java, to an organization of 
over one million adherents, the recognized spokesman of In- 
donesian nationalism. What forces brought it about, why it 
grew into its mammoth proportions so quickly, and how it 
formulated its policies are all questions of the greatest im- 
portance to the establishment of a clear conception of the 
place of Islam in Indonesian political life. 

Before entering upon an extended discussion of the variety 
of reasons behind the formation and success of Sarekat Islam, 
it is necessary to present a summary of the historical events 
which led to the establishment of that organization. The im- 
mediate predecessor of Sarekat Islam, Sarekat Dagang Islam, 
was a largely commercial organization which rose out of Sura- 
karta as a result of Chinese competition in the batik indus- 
try of central Java. The S.D.I. was originally established for 
commercial purposes with the goal of strengthening what had 
been considered a purely Indonesian industry. The appear- 
ance of religious overtones was, however, almost inevitable as 
a result of former commercial associations, the large number 
of hadji members, and the antipathy between Indonesian be- 
liever and Chinese kafir. A constitution was formed which 
declared that all members would aid one another, give assist- 
ance to all Muhammadans, and attempt to raise the welfare 
of the people and country through all lawful means. It was 
agreed that all Moslems of any nationality could join. Mem- 
bers had to promise to refrain from the practice of criminal 
acts. There were initially some rather naive statements about 
the elimination of evil thoughts, but they were soon dis- 
carded.” 

Under the leadership of Samanhudi and with the moral 
and financial support of local hadjis, Sarekat Dagang Islam 
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gained considerable success in the principalities of East Java. 
Victory was not as readily gained elsewhere. Attempts to 
found the group’s own newspaper in Batavia to influence 
Dutch and Indonesian opinion failed. Jealousy among the 
leaders led to intraparty rivalries, which ruined the attempt 
to form a single large society of Moslem merchants. Division 
within the organization and the efforts of local leaders to re- 
tain their independence resulted in the failure of Sarekat 
Dagang Islam as a mass movement and frequently, as in 
Magalang or Surabaja, accounted for its inability to establish 
local associations. 

Zeal and success for the organization were not altogether 
lacking in East Java, where “pure Javanism” and traditional- 
ism were deep-rooted, and racial hostility had reached dan- 
gerous proportions. Surakarta became a center for anti-Chi- 
nese propaganda and the leadership of the S.D.1. announced 
as its clear intention the elimination of its enemies from the 
islands. A number of the association’s nine thousand mem- 
bers soon let their zeal take the form of physical violence. Riots 
as well as individual acts of destruction were directed against 
the Chinese, and in 1912 the local Dutch administrator was 
forced to curb the activities of the Surakarta Sarekat Dagang 
Islam. 

Following this setback, Samanhudi instituted a search for a 
new man to rebuild the association. His choice was H. O. S. 
Tjokroaminoto, a product of the administrative school and 
civil service. Tjokroaminoto was a man noted for his fearless- 
ness, his flair for the dramatic, and his great ability as a 
speaker. After surveying the Surabaja experiment he came to 
Surakarta and on September 10, 1912, with eleven merchants 
and Sultan’s employees, established the legal statutes of a new 
association, Sarekat Islam. It was this organization that spread 
like wildfire throughout the islands, and grew into the mil- 
lion-member party which captured and led the nationalist 
movement. The question arises, why was this type of Moslem 
organization able to capture the imagination of the people at 
that time? 

J. Petrus Blumberger, Dutch historian of the nationalist 
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movement, in his introduction to an article in the Dutch 
journal, Koloniaal Tijdschrift, cautioned his readers that 
those who sought the theoretical character of Sarekat Islam 
needed to go very deeply into the subject but were likely to 
become involved in their own phantasies.** The reasons for 
the rapid rise and success of the organization, Blumberger re- 
marked, were even something of a mystery to its founders. 
The causes of Sarekat Islam’s sudden growth are difficult to 
identify because they frequently overlap or reinforce each 
other. The obvious cause would appear to have been Chinese 
economic rivalry, but involved with that conflict were Indo- 
nesian economic difficulties, racial antagonisms, awakening na- 
tionalism, religious friction, impatience with positions of in- 
feriority, and a variety of minor grievances. The degree to 
which each of these influenced the Indonesian population 
can be a source of fruitless speculation. No polls, scientific 
inquiries, or reliable statistics exist which might shed light 
on the situation. Therefore, information must be garnered 
primarily from first-hand reports of Dutch civil servants and 
scholars, village studies made many years after the demise of 
Sarekat Islam, newspaper reports and statements, and infre- 
quent literary attempts by Indonesians. The reliability of 
much of this material is open to doubt and conflicting reports 
are made suspect by signs of obvious bias. This seems particu- 
larly true in regard to newspaper articles. In spite of these 
complexities several observations can be made from the evi- 
dence at hand. 

The initial reason for the formation of Sarekat Dagang Is- 
lam was a natural combination of defensive strategy by a fal- 
tering economy and hostility toward the group considered re- 
sponsible for that position. The financial hardships of the ba- 
tik industry were but a single example of the general eco- 
nomic instability which enabled the new Sarekat Islam to 
spread beyond the environs of Surakarta. The rice harvest 
during the years of the inception of Sarekat Islam was unsteady, 
and the rural population found itself deeper in debt to the 
money-lenders and pawnshops, which were controlled by the 
Chinese. The poor harvests of 1910, 1911, and 1912 forced In- 
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donesians to import rice from Rangoon and Saigon. Then fol- 
lowed the bumper crop of 1913, which forced the villagers to 
bring their produce to the cities for sale. 

Further grievances were directed against the European 
agriculturists and particularly the sugar industry with its 
land-renting system. Within the principalities there was a 
movement among the land-renters for more loans, more free 
time for religious duties, and other rights. In other areas there 
were demands for reform in the use of coolie labor on the 
larger plantations. 
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The initial economic philosophy of Sarekat Islam was one 
of attack upon specific grievances and was not systematized 
for some time. It is true that by 1914 there were cries for a 
war against capitalism and speeches advocating the accept- 
ance of socialism, but this was primarily a later phase of the 
organization’s ideology and probably had little to do with its 
initial growth and success.*° In fact, it is apparently correct to 
state that the founders represented the business interests and 
that their initial complaint was against what they considered 
to be unfair and discriminatory business practices on the part 
of the Chinese. 
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There has continued to be considerable argument as to the 
importance of the economic motive in the success of Sarekat 
Islam. Statements of Indonesian leaders have not clarified the 
situation. In a speech on February 26, 1913, Tjokroaminoto 
told a Surabaja audience that Sarekat Islam was not a politi- 
cal organization but only wished to.awaken the commerical 
spirit of the Indonesians and to form a cooperative union 
‘against the Chinese.*® On the other hand, Dr. Radjiman, in 
a speech in Semarang, noted the varied nature of the organi- 
zation and argued that Sarekat Islam had attained its posi- 
tion as the result of Indonesian antipathy toward the govern- 
ment’s clerical parties rather than because of commercial rea- 
sons.*” 

The first point in Dr. Radjiman’s speech calls for a more 
detailed explanation, since it throws light on the problem of 
weighing various causes for the formation and expansion of 
Sarekat Islam. The S.I. was never an organization with strong 
central control. Divisions were established primarily on the 
initiative of local hadjis or village leaders rather than through 
coordinated planning. The Central Sarekat Islam (C.S.1.), 
the governing board, was formed after the association had 
risen to prominence and it was unable or unwilling to define 
and enforce specific policies for a number of years. This meant 
that the separate divisions of the organization often contrived 
their own policies and, what is important in the present in- 
quiry, had their own reasons for coming into existence. Thus, 
several divisions were formed for purely religious motives, 
others to fight Chinese economic expansion, and still others 
for a mixture of reasons. When examining the origins of Sare- 
kat Islam it would be a serious mistake to believe that all 
causes had universal application. At the same time it remains 
true that each reason for its existence influenced a considera- 
ble portion of the association’s membership. 

To return to the theory of economic causation, it is not dif- 
ficult to discover the reasons why hostility toward the Chi- 
nese was mixed with the fear of financial dependence and 
ruin. The Dutch had found merchants from the Celestial Em- 
pire when they first arrived in Java and as “panders to the 
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improvidence and vices of the natives, and as employees, mid- 
dlemen and producers,’’* the Chinese had done remarkably 
well. Chinese capital was important in both opium-trading 
and money-lending and by the beginning of this century the 
Chinese had entered the traditionally Javanese cigarette and 
batik industries of which the Indonesians often became only 
the nominal owners.*® Under attack by Dutch governors- 
general for centuries, the Chinese were thought of by one 
member of the States General as doing “more harm than ten 
epidemics; they are parasites on the people, and the greatest 
benefit we can confer on the native is to get rid of them.””° 
That this opinion was repeated with even greater vehemence 
by Indonesian leaders goes without saying. The newspaper 
Oetoesan Melajoe, in a long article, characterized the Chinese 
as bloodsuckers and asked the people to join Sarekat Islam 
and to refuse to fatten other races by accepting them as mid- 
dlemen in commerce. Meanwhile, Oetoesan Hindia, the of- 
ficial newspaper of Sarekat Islam, printed a continuous broad- 
side of attacks upon the Chinese as a race, as unbelievers, and 
as competitors.” It should also be recognized that the S.I., un- 
like the aristocratic Budi Utomo, was primarily a union with 
middle-class commercial leadership which was vulnerable to 
economic factors. 

Indonesian, and particularly Javanese, hostility toward the 
Chinese cannot be looked upon as a case of purely commer- 
cial antagonism. This mistake was made by more than one 
Dutch scholar and administrator who did not see the broader 
aspects of this racial conflict.** What was not recognized was 
that there had grown a strong attitude of “Javanism,” of the 
importance of the Javanese “race’’ and history. It is not en- 
tirely surprising that the birthplace of the nationalist move- 
ment was in the principalities, “where the heart of Java 
beats.” This area was the center of the island’s tradition, his- 
tory, and pomp, and the last Javanese land not completely 
under European administration. In fact, within the princi- 
palities racial pride was probably more important than re- 
ligion in its influence on nationalist sentiments, for Islamic 
traditions had never been strong in this part of Java. A. Ca- 
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baton, in one of his studies of the S.I., found that this was one 
locality in which the mass, although it had differences with 
the elite, was eager to affirm the existence of a single Javanese 
“race,” conscious of its unity.” 

The assumption of racial superiority by the Javanese went 
beyond the principalities, and Sarekat Islam’s leaders soon 
.recognized its importance for propaganda purposes. Tjokro- 
aminoto admitted as much in a speech in the Volksraad when 
he underlined the role of racial feelings in the expansion of 
his organization.** An interesting example of this Javanese 
pride occurred during the debate over the place of the Indo- 
nesian in the defense of the Netherlands East Indies. Tjokro- 
aminoto claimed that the Javanese, as the children of the 
land, should be entitled to defend the place they loved espe- 
cially since the Dutch had never truly conquered the Javans 
but had only been delegated certain powers by the Indonesian 
princes.” The favorable consequences of this general racial 
pride have often been overlooked because of the greater pub- 
licity given to its disagreeable aspects, such as the anti-Chinese 
prejudices. 

The interlocking character of the movement can be seen 
from the third reason for hostility toward the Chinese. Be- 
sides characterizing them as members of an alien race and as 
competitors, Indonesians considered them unbelievers and 
kafirs. This attitude was reinforced by unnecessary provoca- 
tions by nationals of the Celestial Empire. For example, in 
Semarang, pork, an impure food to Moslems, was brought to 
the mosque at the hour of prayer by Chinese.”* 

The religious aspect of racial sentiment was only part of 
the wider religious basis to the early nationalist movement. 
It is impossible to understand the origins of Sarekat Islam 
without a detailed knowledge of the place and function of Is- 
lam in the early twentieth century. Several Europeans have 
cynically remarked that Islam was added to the original com- 
mercial organization as an afterthought in order to gain more 
members. Even if this assertion had a degree of validity, the 
significant fact remains that religion played an important role 
in acquiring and holding a large number of adherents.?7 
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Other observers, of course, termed the S.I. fanatically Islamic 
and a danger to the Dutch regime. 

There is little doubt that the association did obtain many 
of its members because of its Islamic character. A host of rea- 
sons can be assembled to explain the drawing power of Islam, 
including an increasing interest in Islam as a religion, the as- 
sociation of the ratu adil (belief in a coming Messiah) with 
Tjokroaminoto and Sarekat Islam, the use of Islam as a na- 
tional symbol by the leadership of the S.I., the reaction to mis- 
sionary activities, the concurrence of religious and economic 
interests among the hadjis, and reactions to Dutch clerical 
policies. 

It may be true, as Dutch writers have maintained, that the 
majority of the leaders of the S.I. looked upon Islam more as 
a political instrument than as an ideal. There is little conclu- 
sive evidence either way, but what is significant is that Islam 
was able to bind the disparate population of the Indies to- 
gether through religion. The leadership of Sarekat Islam 
wielded as one of its most effective propaganda weapons the 
unity of the faith against all its enemies. The beginning of 
the organization in Surakarta probably had less religious em- 
phasis than had later S.I. divisions. The area around Sura- 
karta, although undergoing a mild religious revival, had never 
held particularly strong Islamic commitments either in the 
world of the spirit or the flesh. This, however, did not hinder 
the local hadjis in their attempts to unite the Moslem com- 
munity. The hadjis were also the well-to-do merchants who 
were suffering from the encroachments of the Chinese mid- 
dlemen.”® They did not hesitate, therefore, to educate those 
under them to the existing economic faults of their society 
and to the need for a united Moslem association. 

As Sarekat Islam grew out of Surakarta, the ideal of the 
unity of believers increased in importance. Many members 
insisted that professing faith in Islam could not be separated 
from belonging to Sarekat Islam. Those unwilling to join the 
Moslem organization were often judged enemies of the faith. 
There existed a sharp division between Moslems and non- 
Moslems and between S.I.ers and non-S.Lers, the latter often 
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characterized as half-Moslems or non-Moslems.” A different 
twist to this situation took place in Tjirebon where a reli- 
gious person resigned from Sarekat Islam because he was told 
that the Surakarta association was administered in coopera- 
tion with Europeans, which was against the laws of Islam.*° In 
spite of minor setbacks, the leadership emphasized its posi- 
_tion as head of a vast united’ Moslem movement. A lead arti- 
cle in its official newspaper claimed, “S.I. is but a name for 
the unity of the native inhabitants and the unity will be even 
stronger.’’** This attitude had its drawbacks for it often pre- 
vented cooperation with other nationalist organizations which 
resented the Sarekat Islam policy of not allowing its members 
to join any other group. 

Finally, the more educated members of S.I. often looked 
upon the organization as a means of social reform. The small 
Western-oriented circle within this group was primarily in- 
terested in the Islamic principles of Sarekat Islam as they 
could be utilized to raise the standards of the people. These 
leaders considered Islam a way of educating the population 
to united social action, although they themselves maintained 
a more secular personal philosophy. On the other hand, there 
existed a rather large group which sincerely felt that Islam 
itself should be the basis of social and economic progress. 
These men believed that the life of the people could not be 
disassociated from Islam and that the S.I. was called upon to 
express the grievances of an injured and suppressed people.” 
The idea that the followers of Allah, who practiced a religion 
superior to all others, should be in a position of moral and so- 
cial degradation was highly injurious to their pride. There- 
fore, many joined Sarekat Islam to achieve two goals: the de- 
struction of all obstacles to social reform which they thought 
the Europeans had put in their way and the cleansing of the 
Indonesian peoples themselves of immorality.** 

Even greater success in proselytizing was gained from Sare- 
kat Islam’s position as a clearing house for grievances against 
European social and administrative ills than from its religious 
prestige. For example, a Javanese Moslem, Muhammad 
Muechtar ibn Attarid, alias Natenegara, stated: 
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To the purposes of Sarekat Islam also belong the faithful for the 
improvement of Moslems, who are children of the land, the men of 
business, agriculture and further in science and art, who carry on 
to peace and welfare, so that they thereby shall be lifted out of their 
backwardness. . . .°4 


Sarekat Islam offered to emancipate the people from pov- 
erty of the flesh and the spirit and to establish the rule of 
justice. Raden Sudjomo of the Semarang branch asserted in 
March, 1914, “Sarekat Islam already existed in the hearts of 
the natives before it was established. This is not only a move- 
ment of an economic and moral nature, but means also that 
the natives seek justice, which they have never yet found.”** 
This desire for justice was the reason given for joining the 
S.I. by men like Raden Achmad, chairman of the Surabaja 
division, who wrote that there was nothing to be gained from 
education, irrigation, or immigration unless they were accom- 
panied by justice.°* Tjokroaminoto, in a speech to the Volks- 
raad, gave a more specific definition of what the Indonesians 
wished. Included within their desire for economic and social 
betterment were attacks upon unfair statutes, unequal racial 
laws, administrators who did not understand the Indonesians, 
and feudal rulers.* 

Both the Dutch and the Indonesians realized that there 
were two groups within the hierarchy vulnerable to attack 
and therefore sources of strength to the S.I., the Indonesian 
aristocracy and the Dutch administrators. Speaking of the for- 
mer Raden Achmad declared: 


The people have joined Sarekat Islam en masse because they seek 
their rights! They have sought them in vain from their chiefs. . 
It is the people that sees its rights continually threatened; that is 
why there is the great cry for them to unite themselves in order to 
defend and resist with more power those who rob them of their 
rights.°8 


The native administrators were often violently opposed be- 
cause they were considered a chief obstacle in the way of In- 
donesian progress. Their frequently tactless and condescend- 
ing manners both infuriated and frustrated those who dealt 
with them. It should be noted, however, that this antagonism 
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was part of general dissatisfaction with the old ways of the 
prijaji class and its hold on the native administration. An ar- 
ticle in Indische Gids in 1913 claimed that Sarekat Islam’s 
struggle for power depended upon those interested in weak- 
ening the position of the prijajis.”° 

It would be a serious mistake to conclude that only religious, 
economic, and social factors played an important part in 
the formation of Sarekat Islam. Although it started as an eco- 
nomic and religious association, there were both broad inter- 
national and local particularist influences which affected its 
growth. On the international scene this period was one of na- 
tional awakening in Asia and Africa. Few people were aware 
of what was taking place outside their own immediate vicin- 
ity but hadjis returning from Mecca brought back tales of at- 
tacks on the faith in Morocco and Libya and fragmentary in- 
formation garnered from other pilgrims about nationalist stir- 
rings elsewhere. It is difficult to estimate the impact of these 
foreign events on the Indonesian populace, although it is 
probably safe to say that in the early years little knowledge 
of happenings outside of the islands seeped down to villagers. 
The major consequence of overseas nationalism for the Indies 
was a greater self-awareness among the small group of edu- 
cated Indonesians and an increased feeling of apprehension 
within the European population. 

The national awakening of China had a more profound ef- 
fect on the Indonesian people. The reform movements which 
had flowered in early twentieth-century China were reflected 
in a growing nationalist feeling among the Chinese in the In- 
dies. Their continual contact with the mother country plus 
the frequent visits of emissaries from China greatly stimu- 
lated this nationalism, which reached its zenith with the Revo- 
lution of 1911. These events had a double influence on the In- 
donesian population. 

First, they were able to see on their own soil the results of 
China’s new prominence. The new republic’s fleet visited 
Java and met with wild accolades from the Chinese popula- 
tion. Under pressure the Dutch government had lifted its 
residence requirements and Chinese merchants were able to 
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enter the interior of Java in order to compete with Indone- 
sian merchants. In 1908, they were finally granted Dutch-Chi- 
nese schools. In 1910, all restrictions on their movement were 
abolished, and in 1912, there were changes favorable to the 
Chinese in the judicial system. The Indonesian people saw 
that another Asian nation had increased its prestige by throw- 
ing off the past, and as a consequence the members of that 
nation were elevated above the native population. This fur- 
ther complicated the economic and religious conflict that had 
existed between the two nations. The new rights granted the 
Chinese gave rise to increased hostility and heightened the 
desire among Indonesians for rights of their own. 

Local conditions were also responsible for the growth of 
Sarekat Islam. If pressure was put on the villager by local au- 
thorities, he could retaliate by joining Sarekat Islam and 
working for their downfall. More importantly, since local 
leadership was traditionally communal, the recognized lead- 
er’s joining the S.I. would soon lead the whole village to join. 
Probably there were also numerous purely individual reasons 
for joining the S.I., such as a slight by a Dutch or Indonesian 
official, a poor harvest, the desire not to be left out, family 
ties, the advice of respected religious leaders, and so forth. 

It would appear patently simple to state that Sarekat Islam 
was formed and expanded on the basis of a trinity of religious, 
racial, and economic strivings and antagonisms within an en- 
vironment of awakening nationalism. This characterization 
of motives might fit a number or even a majority of the mem- 
bers of the S.I. The problem becomes a complex one, how- 
ever, when an attempt is made to establish which motives 
were applicable to each individual, for membership was often 
a highly personal action based upon possibly one, two, all, or 
none of the aforementioned reasons. The Surakarta S.I. was 
primarily established for commercial motives, that of Toli- 
toli on religious grounds, that of Semarang on a social-demo- 
cratic basis, and so forth. Nor should it be forgotten that 
within each of these divisions there were individuals with 
their own private incentives. Under these conditions it be- 
comes very difficult to describe Sarekat Islam as a unit. It can 
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be stated, however, that with very few exceptions Islam was 
and remained the common element and binding force be- 
tween the divisions. The ideals and aims of Islam were very 
rarely described in any detail and the leadership often neg- 
lected it for periods of time, but by the vast majority of the 
people, Sarekat Islam was looked upon as a religiously based 
. organization. 

The factors responsible for the rise.of Sarekat Islam have 
been surveyed in depth partially to cover material which now 
only needs to be alluded to in the case of Burma. A number 
of the causes given in the preceding pages for the growth of 
nationalism in Indonesia were also to be found in Burma. To 
list some of them: 


1. Race—The place and dignity of the Burmese race was 
constantly referred to during this period and direct Burmese 
parallels to Javanism are to be found. Contemporary govern- 
ment reports mentioned the pride of race and the feeling of 
tolerant superiority over non-Mongolian peoples. Dr. Ba Maw, 
Burma’s first premier, and other nationalists whom the author 
has interviewed have reported that race and religion were two 
major factors behind the success of the General Council of 
Burmese Associations, the major nationalist organization of 
the twenties.*° 

2. International events—The Y.M.B.A. entered politics 
and the G.C.B.A. was founded at approximately the same 
time that Sarekat Islam developed in Indonesia and Burma 
was subject to the influence of the Chinese Revolution, the 
Russo-Japanese War, World War I, and the awakening na- 
tionalism of those we now call developing peoples. As a prov- 
ince of India, the country also became involved in the Indian 
nationalist movement and Congress party techniques had 
their impact on Burmese politics. 

3. Economic factors—Parallel problems of economic dislo- 
cation and stress related to World War I existed in Burma 
and that country likewise suffered from shifting prices and 
markets. Taxation and alienation of land only increased ex- 
isting tensions between the population and the government.*? 
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4. Political discontent—As in Indonesia, an organization 
that had not initially been established for political purposes 
soon came to be a clearing house for general complaints 
against both government and private individuals. Having lost 
their traditional means of redress of grievances, the people 
turned to the Y.M.B.A., which began to articulate the prob- 
lems which faced the heretofore unorganized Burman. Thus, 
issues involving taxation, the control of rice, pagoda protec- 
tion, higher education, and general reform became the con- 
cern of what had previously been a social and religious associ- 
ation. A number of Burmese complaints were similar to those 
that had given rise to Indonesian nationalism, including the 
arrogance of public servants, demands for social justice, the 
need for economic rehabilitation, and government interfer- 
ence in religion. 

5. Religion—The loss of status by the sangha, the fear of 
missionary encroachment, the supposed deterioration of na- 
tional values and institutions, the use of religious conflicts by 
nationalist politicians, the “insults” to Buddhism by Chris- 
tians and Moslems, and the rule of Burma by a non-Buddhist 
government all gave impetus to the nationalist movement. 
Finally, as Cady has stated so well: 


The primary role played by religious considerations in the emer- 
gence of naissant Burmese nationalism can be attributed to the fact 
that religion afforded the only universally accepted symbol to repre- 
sent an accumulation of grievances, economic, social, and psycho- 
logical, which were as yet for the most part inarticulate and inca- 
pable of direct political exploitation.*? 


The aforementioned factors were primarily responsible for 
the change which took place in the Y.M.B.A. from 1916 to 
1920 when that organization threw off its former religious, so- 
cial, and educational emphasis and became the major spokes- 
man for Burmese nationalism. In 1916 there was an abortive 
attempt by returning students to mold the Y.M.B.A. into a 
nationalist association. In the next three years, under the in- 
fluence of these students and men such as U Ottuma, the 
Y.M.B.A. formulated policies demanding Burmanization of 
the civil service, an elected legislature, a ban on wearing shoes 
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in religious precincts, greater national autonomy, and the pro- 
hibition of strong drink (a demand which was later attacked 
as a nationalist effort to hurt government revenues). During 
this period the organization spread to the villages and by 1920 
it reported 6,000 village associations. Its critics charged that 
its efforts were largely fruitless, and one Maung Thein 
_ Maung reported that as far as he knew “none of their de- 
mands had ever been granted, and they had always been given 
those things that were not asked for.” He, therefore, proposed 
that the Y.M.B.A. demand what it did not want.** In spite of 
its lack of success in achieving specific goals, the Y.M.B.A. did 
succeed in generating interest in nationalism in Burma, and 
by 1920 the country entered a new era with the formation of 
the first mass nationalist movement, the General Council of 
Burmese Associations. 

There is no doubt that religion played a vital part in bring- 
ing the people of these two countries into the nationalist fold. 
Yet the situation in Burma during this period differed some- 
what from that in Indonesia because the leadership of the 
Y.M.B.A. in these first three years of organized nationalism 
was Western-oriented and not deeply influenced by religion. 
The number of pongyis in the Y.M.B.A. was minimal and 
the sangha had little influence on the association’s top leader- 
ship. Sarekat Islam, on the other hand, probably had more 
religious influence in its first three years than at any other 
time as hadji and ulama (learned person, normally religious) 
support weakened after 1916-17, only to return after the S.I. 
had been decimated. Just the opposite happened in Burma 
since the G.C.B.A., which took over leadership from the 
Y.M.B.A., came under the control of pongyis, and even after 
the split in the G.C.B.A. pongyis were vital elements in vari- 
ous splinter groups. To a certain extent these events may be 
explained as manifestations of the continuing power of the 
intellectuals. In Indonesia the early intellectual tended to be 
neutral or anti-Islamic and, therefore, entered Budi Utomo 
or Insulinde. In Burma this chasm did not exist at first, and 
it was only after nationalism became a mass movement that 
the intellectuals lost control. 
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To return to the G.C.B.A., the complex history of that or- 
ganization is not the subject of this study, but the high tide of 
religious influence on nationalism in Burma came during the 
first few years of its existence, when the pongyi became an 
omnipresent element in politics. As a mass organization based 
upon both urban and rural support, the G.C.B.A. was forced 
into dependence upon the major social force in the village, 
the sangha, which had real and fancied grievances against the 
British administration and was quite willing to enter into na- 
tionalist activities. That non-religious problems were also im- 
portant in these years cannot be denied, but neither can the 
fact that a veneer of religion was required for all major politi- 
cal decisions. 


The first years of Sarekat Islam and the G.C.B.A. were in 
a period when collective grievances were marshalled into or- 
ganizations with strong religious overtones. As scholar and na- 
tionalist alike have remarked, religion could provide a com- 
mon symbol, a cement to bind together peoples needing some 
catalyst to give them unity. Although a variety of factors were 
responsible for the development of nationalism, religion was 
the focal point. However, the years following the formation 
of religio-nationalist movements in Burma and Indonesia 
brought distinct changes in their organization and ideology. 
Their structure expanded and became institutionalized; their 
leadership received new blood; and their ideology shifted 
from an emphasis on evolution, religion, and nationalism un- 
til their religious bases were almost forgotten and revolution- 
ary Marxism or secular nationalism infiltrated their very core. 

The explosive growth which occurred in the membership 
of Sarekat Islam and the G.C.B.A. not only necessitated struc- 
tural changes but also greatly affected the thinking of the or- 
ganizations’ leadership. It is difficult to obtain an exact census 
of that membership because of contradictory figures and a 
lack of concrete evidence on the percentage of active follow- 
ers. Nevertheless, there is no doubt that the S.I. and the 
G.C.B.A. grew from a few thousand each, in 1913 and 1920, 
respectively, to mass movements whose leaders claimed they 
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represented the desires and aspirations of their entire nations. 

This rapid growth, coupled with the geographic expansion 
of both organizations, brought severe administrative prob- 
lems. Central control was never fully realized by either, as 
they were plagued by dissension within their ranks caused by 
ideological conflicts and the normal political tugging and 
hauling of any large heterogeneous group. Thus, schisms de- 
‘veloped in the S.I. during its duel with the Communists, while 
splits within the G.C.B.A. are as famous as they were numer- 
ous. 

Another result of growth was a change in personnel. In 
Burma this meant the rise of politicians who held a somewhat 
more cynical attitude toward the religious foundations of the 
movement. The more secular politicians who began to appear 
in the ranks of the G.C.B.A. found the interference of the 
sangha undesirable and conflicts arose between the two groups. 
Politicians who were both practical and ambitious were torn 
between what they considered to be the unreasonable de- 
mands of the pongyis and the obvious drawing power which 
Buddhism held. In Indonesia, the original leaders of Sarekat 
Islam had been local hadjis and sultanate officials possessing 
an Islamic and mercantile outlook, but these individuals were 
unable or unwilling to assume the responsibilities of admin- 
istering a national organization. These men remained in 
charge of a majority of the local divisions, but within the cen- 
tral committee and in a number of large cities with particular 
problems and ambitious politicians, an entirely different ele- 
ment appeared. The break with tradition was the most no- 
ticeable in such places as Semarang, Ambarawa, Kendal, and 
Sukabumi where power was wielded by left-wing Socialists. 
In these divisions the elite often included revolutionaries who 
based their authority on trade-union activity. The best exam- 
ple of this type of administration was in Semarang, the center 
of Communist activity in Indonesia. 

These developments in the nationalist movements’ struc- 
ture, personnel, and membership, combined with social and 
economic changes which were overtaking Southeast Asia at 
that time, profoundly influenced the organizations’ policies 
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and ideologies. In the early years the inexperienced leader- 
ship knew neither its power nor its potential and policy was 
vague and poorly articulated. However, from positions of gen- 
eral loyalty to their respective governments and vague desires 
for social justice the organizations became parties of opposi- 
tion with a whole range of specific programs for which they 
demanded action. In Indonesia these issues took on a con- 
scious Marxist orientation, and in both countries the plat- 
forms of the parties shifted from an emphasis on religious is- 
sues to secular policies. 

Very early in the existence of the S.I., Dr. Radjiman, a pal- 
ace doctor in Surakarta and a man with an intimate knowl- 
edge of the origins of the organization, expressed the opinion 
that religion could not permanently bind together the leaders 
and the masses, adding that it was quite capable of giving a 
provisional means of winning adherents.** Both aspects of the 
learned doctor’s prediction proved correct. Religion was ex- 
tremely effective as a means of securing members to the S.I. 
and G.C.B.A., but the drawback was that the populace soon 
came to desire other things from the movement. In fact, a 
large number of individuals had joined to gain purely secular 
goals, and as the organizations grew such demands became 
more numerous. Of course, a great section of the religious com- 
munity desired more respect for their religion and tolerance 
toward the articles of their faith, but there were also vocal 
elements insisting upon an end to unequal tax burdens, amel- 
ioration of conditions in the agriculture and industry, social 
welfare policies, higher wages, and other political and eco- 
nomic reforms. The ability of the latter groups to articulate 
their demands tended to sway the leadership and to put the 
early religious emphasis of the movements into the back- 
ground. 

The expansion of the membership of Sarekat Islam and 
G.C.B.A. aiso led to less emphasis on religion. A century and 
a quarter earlier, James Madison had noted in regard to fac- 
tionalism in another young nation: 


The smaller the society, the fewer probably will be the distinct 
parties and interests composing it; the fewer the distinct parties and 
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interests, the more frequently will a majority be found of the same 
party; and the smaller the number of individuals composing a ma- 
jority, and the smaller the compass within which they are placed, the 
more easily will they concert and execute their plans of opposition, 
Extend the sphere, and you take in a greater variety of parties and 
interests ; you make it less probable that a majority of the whole will 
have a common motive to invade the rights of other citizens, or if 
such a common motive exists, it will be more difficult for all who 
’ feel it to discover their own strength, and to act in unison with each 
other. Besides other impediments, it may: be remarked, that where 
there is a consciousness of unjust or dishonourable purposes, com- 
munication is always checked by distrust, in proportion to the num- 
ber whose concurrence is necessary.‘ 


Madison’s prediction also came to pass in twentieth-century 
Southeast Asia. In Indonesia, to the initial Islamic commer- 
cial groups in Central Java had been added divisions from 
throughout the islands, including non-Moslem areas such as 
Bali, sections from areas primarily interested in radical social 
and economic reforms, groups desirous of gaining autonomy 
and finding in religion only a “sly tool” to gain their ends, 
Menangkabau Modernists, East Javanese orthodox, and a 
number of other conflicting groups. Similar expansion had 
taken place in Burma. In both countries, the sphere of the 
original organizations had been extended and had taken in 
“a greater variety of parties and interests.” In seeking to 
maintain some sort of order and unity, the leadership at- 
tempted to give something to every one and in the end satis- 
fied no one completely. Among those to suffer neglect as new 
groups arose to demand attention were the religious elements. 

Finally, events were occurring at home and abroad which 
expanded the interest and goals of the nationalist movements. 
World War I had its impact upon the religious community 
in Indonesia and Burma, but it had an even greater effect 
upon the political leadership. Revolutionary events in Europe 
inspired the nationalist-minded members, making them more 
bold and less interested in such questions as marriage laws, 
the protection of pagodas, and the payment of religious teach- 
ers. The Volksraad was opened and the Legislative Council 
expanded so that S.J. and G.C.B.A. politicians found them- 
selves embroiled in everyday problems of administration. 
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Enormous profits were being made in some industries, which 
presented certain elements of society with the opportunity of 
making demands for social and economic reform. All of these 
developments tended to have a secularizing effect which 
shifted the nationalists’ policy from its religious base. 
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The Impact of Marxism 


The next stage in the relationship of religion and nationalism 
became apparent by 1925 in the Netherlands East Indies and 
by 1936 in Burma, when religion no longer held even a tenu- 
ous control over the ideology and leadership of the national- 
ist movements, and Marxism and secularism offered effective 
opposition to Islamic and Buddhist Jeadership. Both of these 
rivals to the older order came to demand a whole view of life 
unacceptable to the more conservative religious nationalists. 
The Marxists denied the religious basis of nationalism pro- 
pounded by the religious elements, while the secularists pro- 
claimed nationalism to be their only religion. Obviously, it 
is difficult to distinguish between the Marxist and secular po- 
sitions, given the acceptance of both views by a number of 
individuals and organizations. The division used here will be 
between the “radical” Marxists, particularly the Communists, 
and the group which considered themselves primarily nation- 
alists. The clash between the Marxists and the religiously ori- 
ented nationalists was more vital to the future of the nation- 
alist movement in the Indies, and therefore greater attention 
will be given that situation. 

The critical years immediately following the end of World 
War I found Sarekat Islam embroiled in a series of interne- 
cine conflicts over the nature of Islam and Marxism. S.I. con- 
gresses, the Volksraad, and local meetings were the scenes of 
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bitter debates which overshadowed every other aspect of the 
movement’s program. The net result of the struggle for con- 
trol of Sarekat Islam was a costly victory for the pro-Moslem 
groups and the virtual destruction of Sarekat Islam as a mass 
movement. The preoccupation of the elite with this battle 
for ideological and organizational dominance dangerously 
weakened the Islamic Union at a time when social, economic, 
and political changes demanded well-planned, aggressive 
leadership. Economically, the islands had been injured by the 
disruption following the war, which had unbalanced their ex- 
ports of rice and other primary products. Administratively, 
the “Welfare system” was being expanded, and the years fol- 
lowing the war saw the development of government pawn- 
ships, village improvement and decentralization, judicial re- 
form, and employment of Indonesians in the civil service.’ 

In order to assess the character of the battle which raged 
within Sarekat Islam it is necessary to discuss the place of 
Marxism in the Indonesian national movement. Marxism 
originally developed in the Indies outside the precincts of 
Sarekat Islam and, in fact, primarily among non-Indonesians. 
Prior to the establishment of the first Socialist party in Indo- 
nesia, there were individuals and associations that had ex- 
pressed an interest in Marxism. Among the latter were the 
Semarangsche Kieservereeniging (Club of Franchise-holders 
of Semarang) and the National Indische Partij (later called 
Insulinde). Insulinde became a haven for a number of Marx- 
ist leaders during its life, the most important of whom were 
Douwes Dekker, a man well-acquainted with Socialist doc- 
trine, and Hadji Misbach, of whom Robert van Niel declared, 
“He was able to make the Koran read like the Communist 
Manifesto.’ There were also Indonesian newspapers, such 
as the Pantjaran Warta and Sarotama, in which opinions 
were voiced either implicitly or explicitly supporting social- 
ism and attacking capitalism.* 

The first organized Socialist party, the Indische Sociaal 
Democratische Vereeniging (Indonesian Social Democratic 
Union, or I.S.D.V.) was founded in Surabaja on May 9, 1914. 
The constitutional congress was not agreed as to doctrine or 
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practice and its original program was broad and undefined. 
It did agree to support: 


1) The propagation of social democratic ideas. 

2) The participation in practical politics in so far as Arti- 
cle IIT of the Regeerings regelement allowed. 

3) The studying of Indonesian economic questions in or- 
‘der to obtain information for social democrats in Holland. 
4) The publishing of a newspaper.’ . 


The first important result of this initial congress was the 
establishment of the newspaper Het Vrije Woord (The Free 
Word), on October 10, 1915. During the short lifetime of this 
party organ, its editorship was an excellent Who’s Who of 
Dutch left-wing Marxist leadership. From 1915 to 1922 it was 
under H. J. F. M. Sneevliet, A. Baars, D.J.A.Westerveld, 
B. Coster, C. Hartogh, and P. Bergsma, in that order. The 
fact that the I.S.D.V. was formed under Dutch leadership con- 
stituted a serious obstacle to the establishment of contact with 
the Indonesian masses. The first president of the organization, 
Sneevliet, realized this and used his not inconsiderable elo- 
quence and experience to win over young Indonesian intel- 
lectuals. He was not unsuccessful, and the early years of So- 
cialist activity saw the rise of Semaun, Darsono, and Tan Ma- 
laka, each of whom was to make his mark on the Communist 
movement as a leader. 

Two problems which faced the first meeting were to re- 
main of great importance to the Socialist movement during 
the next ten years, namely, the basic internal disagreement 
over revolutionary tactics and the advisability of joining na- 
tionalist movements. At the initial congress it was decided 
that the I.S.D.V. should be connected with Insulinde. It was 
thought that this Indo-dominated party had the most “revo- 
lutionary sentiment” as well as the most outstanding leaders, 
such as Douwes Dekker, M. Tjipto Mongoukousumo, and 
R. N. Suwardi Surianingrat. Although a short-lived liaison, 
this was the beginning of a policy of infiltration into nation- 
alist groups which was to develop into the chief tactical 
weapon of the Communists during the next eight years. 
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A partial explanation of the break with Insulinde and an 
important obstacle to the success of the movement in general 
was the basic divergence of views with regard to long-term 
strategy. Sneevliet was in favor of immediate revolution, and 
as early as 1916 he told a congress of the I.S.D.V. that it was 
the members’ task to awaken the revolutionary spirit among 
the Indonesians. His opponents accused him of moving toward 
revolt without any system and were of the opinion that the 
Indies were not ready for such a line of action.” 

The schism within the Socialist ranks reached crisis propor- 
tions with the outbreak of the Russian Revolution. As was to 
be expected, Sneevliet supported the revolt and wrote an ar- 
ticle in Die Indie of Semarang in which he praised the revo- 
lution and termed it a model for the Indonesian people. This 
and similar outbursts signaled a split in Socialist ranks, and 
the moderates seceded to form the Indische Social Demo- 
cratische Partij (Indonesian Social Democratic Party) which 
had as its organ, Het Indische Volk (The Indonesian Peo- 
ple). 

The radical wing continued the policy of infiltration into 
nationalist groups, its target changing to Sarekat Islam. The 
major center of activity was the Semarang division of the S.L., 
a group known to be receptive to revolutionary ideas. The 
members of this radical kernel of the nationalist movement 
were in agreement in their distrust of the Dutch, intense ha- 
tred of capitalism, and desire to eliminate colonial control, 
but were without any real systemization of ideas. It was the 
Semarang S.I. and its fellow travelers elsewhere in the islands 
which undermined the leadership and organization of the Is- 
lamic movement in the years following the war. 

Before discussing the role of Marxism in Sarekat Islam’s 
policies and philosophy, it is necessary to delineate the beliefs 
of the dramatis personae in the play of ideas and power which 
held the attention of the Indonesian world between 1918 and 
1922. The struggle which so convulsed the nationalist scene 
was not bipolar but took place among several attitude groups. 
For the sake of discussion these may be divided conveniently 
into four separate clusters: (1) local hadjis and merchants, 
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who supported a type of national socialism as a weapon 
against foreign capitalism; (2) the leadership of Sarekat Is- 
lam, which accepted many of the tenets of Marxism but at the 
same time reshaped socialism to the local scene and its own 
ambitions, meanwhile remaining both democratic and Islamic 
in belief; (3) the religious Communists, who used the Koran 
to support radical Marxist dogma; (4) those Communists 
‘who looked upon Islam as a means to an end, but who in re- 
ality were either neutral or antagonistic toward religion. 

The first group, the local Moslem merchants and religious 
leaders, held too many vested interests to be true Socialists, 
but they were more than willing to agitate against foreign 
capitalism and imperialism. Caught in a financial squeeze be- 
tween Dutch entrepreneurs and Chinese middlemen, they 
were willing, with reservations, to utilize Marxist slogans for 
their own needs. Thus, the merchant element of Sarekat Is- 
lam could accept Tjokroaminoto’s declaration at the second 
National Congress of “an implacable war against criminal (or 
sinful) capitalism,” particularly when Tjokroaminoto de- 
fined “sinful capitalism” as foreign capitalism and implied 
that the indigenous variety was acceptable.*° Obviously this re- 
shaping of Marxism was necessary for the sake of self-preser- 
vation, but at the same time this group could see no likely 
compromise with the Communist policy of religious neutral- 
ity, and the idea of pure class war was highly offensive to them. 
Tjokroaminoto sought a nationalist interpretation of the doc- 
trine of class war, which apparently succeeded in winning a 
number of Moslem leaders although it was never acceptable 
to the Communists. By equating the class struggle with a con- 
flict between downtrodden Indonesian Moslems and Euro- 
pean Christian oppressors, he probably hoped to assuage fears 
of an internal class war.’ 

This attitude greatly differed from that of the religious 
Communists, many of whom were Communists first and Mos- 
lems second. The most notorious member of this relatively 
small group was Hadji Misbach, onetime leader of the Insu- 
linde chapter of Surakarta. Using the Koran to support his 
ideas, he made use of his religious prestige and control of 
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the Medan Moeslimen and Islam Bergerak to attract a num- 
ber of young Indonesians.* After a bombing in Surakarta in 
1924 Misbach was exiled, but not before he and his fellow Is- 
lamic Communists had made some of the most imaginative 
interpretations of the Koran ever to appear in Indonesia. 

In West Sumatra, where communism became entangled in 
conflicts involving Modernism and Adat (customary) law, it 
had a longer and deeper penetration. Under the leadership 
of Hadji Datoek Batoeh, a religious scholar from Kota Lawas, 
and Natar Zainoeddin, an attempt was made to synthesize 
Modernist demands for social welfare with Marxist dogma. 
Although the majority of the prominent Modernist teachers 
were not Communists in spite of terrorist tactics used against 
them, many young men were taught Marxist doctrine in Mos- 
lem garb in reformist schools such as Datoek’s Tawalib school 
at Padangpandjang.® Thus, under the guidance of men who 
restated Islam in terms of social advancement and the destruc- 
tion of traditional Adat barriers to progress, many young 
Menangkabau students turned to religious communism. In 
spite of counterrevolutionary activities by S.I. leaders, a num- 
ber of this group took part in the Communist revolt of 1926— 
27. It was partially due to a desire to keep these individuals 
within its ranks, that the Communist party was unwilling to 
oppose Islam vigorously.** Communists such as Tan Malaka, 
Darsono, and Semaun did not base their own social or per- 
sonal philosophy on Islam, although they often saw the neces- 
sity of maintaining an outward appearance of religious con- 
viction. This was explicitly asserted by Tan Malaka in regard 
to the situation in Menangkabau where he considered that 
“Islamic fanaticism” demanded that the Communists display 
a belief in the purity and grandeur of Islam.** The oppor- 
tunism of this position made little continuity in outward pol- 
icy possible, and as the force of events intensified the conflict 
between Sarekat Islam and the Communist elite, there was a 
shift from perfunctory obeisance to Islam to neutrality toward 
religion. At the same time, there were members of the Sema- 
rang division who were anxious to bridge the gap between 
Islam and secular Marxism. One Sukendar, for example, in- 
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sisted that a supporter of historical materialism need not be 
either irreligious or a follower of philosophical materialism.” 

The inner elite of the party, however, although apparently 
willing to maintain an outward neutrality toward Islam for 
the sake of political expediency, found religion ideologically 
incompatible with Marxist dogma. Semaun and Tan Malaka 
could not accept Sarekat Islam’s fundamental belief in reli- 
gion as the basis for a people’s movement and an Indonesian 
state, nor could they see in Islam a means of achieving the 
goals which they had set. The idea of the unity of the faithful, 
as forwarded by Tjokroaminoto and Salim, destroyed the fun- 
damental Marxian precept of class war. Semaun complained, 
“Religion gives no pure criterion; Christians and Moham- 
medans live in the same land and have the same inter- 
ests... .”** Caught between their association with Sarekat Is- 
lam, the opinions of religious Communists within their own 
ranks, directions from the Comintern, and their own aversion 
to a confessional movement, the Communists displayed any- 
thing but a consistent policy toward -Islam. In theory, the 
party platform called for neutrality toward religion and the 
separation of church and state. In practice the party newspa- 
per alternated between articles praising Islam and protesta- 
tions against “fanaticism.” 

The leadership of Sarekat Islam also found itself in a posi- 
tion where it was necessary to ward off cross-pressures. In the 
period after World War I the S.I. elite was buffeted by con- 
servative merchants, Marxist-dominated divisions led by Se- 
marang, Dutch officials and regulations, indiscretions by local 
divisions and central officers, and a welter of social, economic, 
and political grievances for which it was supposed to discover 
solutions. Two obvious common enemies which could be at- 
tacked, thereby relieving pressure on the central committee, 
were capitalism and imperialism. Thus, it was not surprising 
to hear cries against capitalism in every S.I. congress. Speeches 
of condemnation were usually expressed either in terms of a 
general aversion to capitalism or as specific grievances against 
discriminatory practices in the sugar industry, on the large 
plantations, among the moneylenders, and so on, but in the 
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early years there was little Marxist dogma expounded. In fact, 
it is doubtful if many of the S.I. spokesmen had ever read 
Marx or been closely associated with Marxist thinking, for 
when accused of repeating European ideas they often denied 
that they had been influenced by anything but Islam and util- 
ity. As late as December 5, 1918, Tjokroaminoto declared in 
the Volksraad that just because he led a mass organization, 
it did not follow that he had to be a Marxist or in favor of 
the class struggle. He believed that although class struggle 
might be on purely economic grounds in Europe, in Indonesia 
it was part of a larger racial and religious conflict: “Here the 
dominator is another people, made of a wholly foreign 
race... .”'* To underscore his position he insisted, “. . . to 
my own regret I have still not made any study of Marxism,” 
maintaining that his ideas were based upon reality and not 
theory.*® In the same speech he denied the claim of Stokvis, 
a European Socialist, that European socialism had influenced 
Sarekat Islam. 

A perusual of the background of some S.I. leaders is likely 
to lead to the conclusion that the gentleman “protesteth too 
much.” It is difficult to see how men like Salim and Tjokro- 
aminoto could have remained isolated from European eco- 
nomic and political doctrines. In their everyday political ac- 
tivity they must have come in contact with such Marxist-ori- 
ented individuals as Semaun, Dekker, Darsono, and Suwardi, 
as well as with such European Socialists in the Volksraad as 
Stokvis. It should also be noted that when C.S.I. member 
Muis and others journeyed to the Netherlands during the war 
to take part in discussions on the defense of the Indies, they 
were subjected to intense political propaganda from left-wing 
elements. For example, when Muis journeyed to Geneva vig- 
orous activity was reported on the part of Swiss Socialist ele- 
ments.?* It is also probable that Salim learned something of 
socialism in his studies with Middle Eastern Modernists. 
Thus, opportunities were certainly not lacking for the study 
of Marxist doctrines. 

Nevertheless, S.I. leaders usually pointed to the Koran as 
their teacher and guide to Socialist progress. “The Prophet is 
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the father of socialism and the wayshower of democracy,” 
said one speaker at the 1916 Congress.” This acknowledg- 
ment of Islam as the source of socialism usually took two 
forms: a general reverence toward Islam as the fountainhead 
of all social progress, and the use of specific Koranic texts to 
support ideas and practices. “Islam is the cornerstone of the 
structure of the solidarity of socialism,” said the aforemen- 
tioned speaker, declaring that the Socialist ideas of equality 
were conveyed by the Prophet, who in*addition commanded 
their administration.** Salim took the stand that the applica- 
tion of Marxism could be found in the Koran, that historical 
materialism could be learned from the Holy Book, and that 
Muhammad had taught Marxism more than twelve centuries 
before Marx.” 

Specific commands could also be derived from the Koran. 
The first congress of the S.I. heard a speaker declare: “The 
Koran is a work of the greatest importance to socialism,’”° 
and succeeding speakers through the years attempted to prove 
him correct. Koranic exhortations prohibiting usury, com- 
mending aid to the poor, benevolence, and brotherhood, and 
damning the accumulation of excessive wealth were con- 
stantly being brought forward by religious Socialists.”* Tjo- 
kroaminoto even introduced these arguments into the Volks- 
raad where he cited Koranic passages in attacking the accumu- 
lation of wealth and announced that transgressors would be 
condemned to hell, for, he said, capital must be used for the 
service of the public.” 

Socialism did not rise in Sarekat Islam merely as the result 
of selected quotations from the Koran or intellectual argu- 
ments by European and Indonesian Marxists. The reinter- 
pretation of Islam to fit twentieth-century Marxism was to a 
large extent due to the fact that socialism provided a ready 
explanation and plan of action for Indonesia’s problems. Even 
more importantly, political pressure from left-wing groups 
forced the S.I. to revise its policy in order to survive. Under 
constant pressure from Semarang and other left-wing divi- 
sions, the S.I. elite was continually forced to seek comprom- 
ises between Islam and Marxism. As one observer remarked: 
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Left-wingers came to see in the Sarekat Islam their weapon in a 
class struggle with non-Islamic colonial capitalist groups, and Marx- 
ism and nationalism rather than Islam became for them the chief 
motive forces. But the Moslem bourgeoisie regarded the Islamic 
movement primarily as the expression of group solidarity, inte- 
grated along the religious-cultural lines of Modern Islam.” 

The attempt to synthesize these two opposing views was un- 
successful, but in the transitional period Sarekat Islam’s lead- 
ership lost contact with its religious base and its speeches and 
tactics became more secular.”* _ 

The dissension which developed in the ranks of Sarekat Is- 
lam was displayed annually in the national congresses. Prior 
to each gathering the participants used whatever means were 
available to publicize their position and to undermine the 
policies and prestige of their rivals. Thus, before one confer- 
ence the Semarang division had maneuvered the S.I. elite 
into accepting Semaun on the central committee under the 
threat of secession, while at other times the S.I. leadership 
was accused of “selling out to the capitalists.’”” On the other 
hand, the three S.I. representatives on the Volksraad used 
that institution as a platform for their views. 

The third congress of Sarekat Islam, held in Surabaja from 
September 29 to October 6, 1918, marked a significant move 
to the left. Independence, revolution, and socialism were so 
widely emphasized as to make one Dutch writer remark that 
with this gathering the old S.I. was dead.* Religion was tem- 
porarily driven into the background, and social and economic 
problems became paramount. Instead of Islam, class war be- 
came the accepted basis of propaganda, and evolutionary 
Marxism was firmly incorporated into the movement’s pro- 
gram. Specific complaints were lodged in regard to wage rates, 
child labor, working hours, sickness insurance, taxes, and 
forced labor. Tjokroaminoto showed the temper of the con- 
gress by implying that non-parliamentary means might be 
used if demands were not met. 

Following the third congress the old S.I. leadership appar- 
ently began to see the dangers inherent in the leftward drift 
of the organization, and Islam was revived as a propaganda 
weapon against the radical Socialists. Three basic reasons for 
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this development were probable: (1) a renewed realization 
by the elite of the vitality of Islam among the populace, as 
shown by the reaction of the people against contemporary at- 
tacks upon Islam and the Prophet; (2) recognition of the im- 
portance of Islam as a weapon against its secular internal foes, 
the radical Socialists; and (3) the attack upon Moslems by 
left-wing groups. ; 

The first reason for the elite’s renewed interest in Islam re- 
flected a recognition of the power of religion in Indonesian 
society and of the losses which were being sustained in S.I. 
membership. The diminution of followers was associated with 
a series of risings in the archipelago and the impact of the 
radicals upon the more conservative Moslems. In the first 
case, agitation associated with the S.I. had caused serious 
trouble in Tolitoli, Garut, and the Preanger Regency. Some 
members had resigned earlier because of the secularist views 
of the radical Socialists, but the exodus was quickened when 
the disturbances of 1919 appeared to give the S.I. a revolu- 
tionary tinge. 

Secondly, the danger from the secular left had become 
more evident in the months before the fourth congress. The 
radical Socialists attempted to undermine the old leadership 
through attacks upon the S.I. elite and infiltration into local 
divisions. In their assaults upon Sarekat Islam they chose to 
attack its Islamic foundations frontally. In an open letter en- 
titled “Let Us Purify Ourselves,” Alimin, later a prominent 
Communist leader, wrote, “Now that Sarekat Islam has be- 
come great and strong it is not anymore Sarekat Islam, it has 
become Sarekat India. The best method to obtain a new de- 
gree of growth is to open its ranks to all willing to fight, with- 
out distinction of race or religion.”*® The radical Socialists 
further antagonized Moslem elements by disagreeing with 
Sarekat Islam’s entanglement in internal Islamic affairs and 
by voicing disapproval of S.I. interest in Middle Eastern po- 
litical and religious questions and Pan-Islam. 

The conflict which was evolving began to divide the S.I. 
membership into those who considered Islam the basis for 
political action and the “Semarangers,” who were against mix- 
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ing religion with politics. At the height of the struggle the 
difference was described as extreme by Salim, who stated at 
the sixth congress, “. . . the one wants the strengthening of 
Islam .. ., while the other the annihilation of religion and the 
emphasis lies on tactics.”*” Despite these differences, the in- 
teresting fact remains that during this period there existed 
few real disagreements over the economic aspects of Marxism. 

As for the radical Socialists, by 1920 they were completely 
allied with the Communists in the Perserikatan Kommunist 
di India or P.K.I., and their stand began to become more 
than a tactical maneuver. Their association with the Com- 
intern required that they agree with that body’s policies and 
give public approval to Russian activities. As the years passed 
this became increasingly difficult in the light of Comintern 
attacks upon Pan-Islam and Russian insults to her own Mos- 
lem population. The resolutions of the Second Comintern 
Congress of 1920 were particularly embarrassing to the Indo- 
nesian Communists who were attempting to gain control of 
Sarekat Islam. The most distasteful paragraph read: 


It is necessary to struggle against the pan Islam and pan Asiatic 
movements and similar tendencies, which are trying to combine the 
liberation struggle against European and American imperialism with 
the strengthening of the power of the Turkish and Japanese im- 
perialism and of the nobility, the large landlords, the priests, etc.”* 


The P.K.I. leadership reluctantly agreed and started to 
campaign against Pan-Islam. The difficulties which the posi- 
tion presented to the Communist cause were enunciated by 
Tan Malaka at the Fourth Comintern Congress in 1922 when 
he confirmed the fact that the hostility toward Islam expressed 
by the second congress had hurt his organization. Neverthe- 
less, the following was adopted at that meeting: 


In Moslem countries the national movement at first finds its ideol- 
ogy in the religio-political watchwords of Pan Islam, and this en- 
ables the officials and diplomats of the great powers to exploit the 
prejudice and ignorance of the broad masses in the struggle against 
this movement (English imperialism’s game with pan Islam and pan 
Arabism, English plans to transfer the Khalifate to India, French 
imperialism playing on its Moslem sympathies) .. . *° 
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The Communists were also embarrassed by Russian treat- 
ment of their own Moslem nationals. Although Lenin had 
originally recommended a policy of good will toward Rus- 
sian Moslems, Soviet conduct proved to be antagonistic to- 
ward all religions, without exception. Thus, attacks were 
launched against the religious leaders; the marriage ceremony, 
the pilgrimage, the customs, and the history of Islam. Offen- 
‘sives were opened by associations of atheists and extremely 
derogatory statements were uttered against Islamic theology 
and philosophy. For example, at an anti-Islamic conference 
the Commissar of Public Instruction declared, “Islam is the 
incarnation of the capitalist imperialist. .. . Islam has served 
as an instrument of oppression at the hands of the Turkish 
Sultan and Persian Sheiks.” The fact that some information 
on these activities and speeches reached Indonesia was proved 
by Communist complaints that the leaders of Sarekat Islam 
were falsely translating Soviet documents to show that the 
Communists wished to destroy the Moslem religion. 

The pressures upon both the religious and secular elements 
within the nationalist movement increased tension and re- 
sulted in aggressive activities on both sides. To assist in the 
generation of social reforms and to challenge radical Socialist 
power the S.I. entered vigorously into trade-union activity. To 
strengthen Islam a religious committee was installed to eluci- 
date the true teachings of the Prophet and to further the 
study of “socialism and religion and other necessary cases for 
him who follows Islam,’’?° Meanwhile, the Communists at- 
tempted to discredit Tjokroaminoto, who was recognized as the 
key to the conquest of Sarekat Islam. This was no mean task, 
for as one French writer remarked, “. . . his diplomatic air, his 
eloquence, his attachment to the political and religious tradi- 
tions of his race made him a difficult adversary to combat 
outwardly.”"** When Darsono, a young Communist leader, 
did openly attack Tjokroaminoto, he was forced to admit fail- 
ure publicly and ask the forgiveness of Sarekat Islam for ac- 
tivity contrary to the brotherly practices of the organization. 

One last attempt at compromise was made in 1921 when 
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Semaun and Salim worked out a carefully formed set of prin- 
ciples which were accepted by the annual S.I. congress. This 
declaration, while attacking Dutch capitalism, lauding the 
Socialist popular front, and supporting autonomy, also stressed 
Islamic ideology and party discipline. On the surface this new 
Declaration of Principles appeared to present a workable syn- 
thesis of Islamic and Marxist aspirations. The Socialist fea- 
tures of the document were in the vein of statements by S.I. 
leaders who had previously demanded nationalization of the 
means of production, greater freedom for labor-union activity, 
and social reform in general. At the same time, the declara- 
tion firmly reinstated Islam as the foundation of the move- 
ment. For its part, the P.K.I. could find a large part of its 
program represented in the document. 

The compromise reached in 1921 was only tentative, how- 
ever, and the fundamental differences between the two groups 
could be reconciled only temporarily. The schism between 
the secular and religious elements was always present. Giving 
one view, a report to the congress declared, “The S.I. shall 
always stand ready with all its power to ward off the eventual 
blows, whether from within or without, on the Mohammedan 
religion.”*’ In rebuttal, Semaun replied that he favored the 
elimination of religion from practical politics, although he 
paid his respects to Islam as “the means of life’s ex- 
planation.’’** Another cause for friction was the question of 
party discipline, raised by the Moslem leadership of the S.I., 
who sought stricter control over the local divisions and the 
elimination of ties with other organizations which were main- 
tained by some local associations. This was directed against 
divisions such as Semarang which were allied with the P.K.I. 

The tenuousness of the compromise was exhibited to all in 
the battle between Moslem and Communist newspapers 
which characterized the twenties. The Dutch and the Com- 
munist press claimed that the Declaration had recognized 
communism in Islam. The P.K.I. press boasted, “. . . the S.I. 
has recognized communism in Islam.”’ “The communists of 
whom it was first said that they are not Mohammedans and 
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were shown as enemies of Islam, are now recognized as 
brothers ;’”’ and Sinar Hindia pronounced, “Long live Sarekat 
Islam and the Indonesian Communist Party.” 

Seeing the danger in admitting that it had succumbed to 
communism, Sarekat Islam’s Moslem leadership struck back. 
Declaring “Long live Sarekat, Islam and nothing else,” its of- 
‘ficial newspaper, Oetoesan Hindia, replied that it was true that 
communism was recognized in Islam but that did not mean 
the basis of the organization’s thoughts and life lay in com- 
munism, much less in the Semarang philosophy which denied 
Pan-Islam. The newspaper reported that the S.I. had only ac- 
cepted the Indonesian part of the Communist party under its 
hood.** 

This was only part of a continuing press war in which the 
Communist position was normally explained in Sinar Hindia, 
Medan Moeslimin, and Islam Bergerak, while Oetoesan Hin- 
dia, Neratja, and Doenia-Islam, among the other papers, sup- 
ported the religiously oriented leaders. The arguments raged 
over the possibility of remaining netitral to religion, the Is- 
lamic basis of the S.I., and the personalities of those involved. 
In regard to the first issue, Oetoesan Hindia asserted that the 
P.K.I. was materialistic and followed the Prophet Marx and 
not the Prophet Muhammad, to which Sinar Hindia replied 
that Islam is communism and communism is Islam. On the 
issue of Islam, Darsono credited non-Moslem organizations 
with aiding the welfare of the people and claimed that the 
danger was not the non-Moslem foreigner but the capitalist. 
To this, Oetoesan Hindia replied that the S.I. was a party of 
Moslems which followed the spiritual heritage of the East and 
and not the materialism of the West. The newspapers were 
also replete with expletives against Salim, the “Dutch Hadji,” 
Semaun and Darsono, the “antireligionists,’ and other lead- 
ers on both sides. 

The Communists found themselves in a losing battle, and 
seven months later at the sixth congress they met with defeat. 
The Moslem portion of Sarekat Islam had come to fear that 
the radical Socialists would push Islam into the background, 
and the latter could not accept the Moslem faith as the foun- 
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dation of the movement. The historic debates which occurred 
at the sixth congress centered upon the problems of party 
unity and the place of Islam within the philosophy of the or- 
ganization. The clearest explanation of the schism which had 
formed in the ranks of the nationalist movement was devel- 
oped by Salim and Semaun in a debate which held the atten- 
tion of the entire gathering. 

In articulating the Communist position, Semaun, with the 
help of Tan Malaka, vigorously attacked the Moslem base of 
the movement, stressing the idea that Islam was not a justifi- 
able foundation for a nationalist and Socialist organization. 
He asserted that the S.J. founder, Samanhudi, had been a 
capitalist, that the hadjis had made Islam a “capitalist ideol- 
ogy” and that the 1917 policy against “‘sinful capitalism” was 
in error. He insisted that religion should not affect the class 
war which he considered to be the true basis of the nation- 
alist movement. Salim, while upholding socialism, proceeded 
to give it a Moslem foundation. He went back to Muhammad 
and the Koran to prove the existence of Socialist ideas long 
before Marx. He strongly supported the principle of the 
brotherhood of Islam, but at the same time described his 
faith as nationalism within an international setting. The final 
decision of the gathering was to accept Islam as the move- 
ment’s basis of action and to agree in principle to establish 
party discipline, thereby ousting the Semarang Communist 
group.” The following congress completed the schism. 

The Surabaja congress of 1921 resulted in more than the 
severance of the radical Socialists from the movement. It also 
signaled the end of an era for Sarekat Islam and the demise 
of the organization as a mass movement. The years to follow 
were to see the evolvement of a much smaller party with a 
strongly Islamic character. The Communists were not solely 
responsible for the disastrous loss of power, prestige, and 
membership which the S.I. sustained. Poor organization, re- 
volts in which the S.I. was involved, and Dutch repression 
were also to blame. At the same time, the influence of various 
facets of Marxism helped lead to the organization’s decline. 

Sarekat Islam had been established originally to cater to 
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the religious, commercial, and national desires of the Indo- 
nesian community. As the organization moved away from 
those aspirations and sought new aims derived from Marx- 
ism, a cleavage began to emerge between the leadership and 
the masses. The elite commenced to express ideas which it 
had gained from its contacts with the West, and the goals 
which were forwarded were often those of a small group 
rather than the mass of followers. There is some question as 
to the significance of such problems as sickness benefits, na- 
tionalization of the means of production, and labor politics 
to the large mass of village members. 

Sarekat Islam started to lose its early religious member- 
ship when the organization shifted away from Islam toward 
secular Marxism. Although the elite later altered its position 
and, in fact, never completely eliminated religion from poli- 
tics, the S.I. lost an irreparably large number of followers, 
many of whom entered educational associations such as the 
Muhammadiyah. Losses were particularly noticeable among 
those who desired to achieve their religious goals without po- 
litical and economic entanglements. The Socialist views ex- 
pressed by the leaders also tended to antagonize many mid- 
dle-class merchants and Arabs who had joined Sarekat Islam 
as a reaction against Chinese and European capitalist en- 
croachments. They were not interested in the Marxist philos- 
ophy of proletariat versus capitalist but were vitally con- 
cerned with the conflict between the small and the large capi- 
talist. The Arabs were particularly distrustful of the reason- 
ing behind attacks upon foreign capitalism and feared for 
their own businesses. The loss of these members was particu- 
larly injurious to Sarekat Islam because they had often been 
of aid during its frequent financial troubles. 

Of course, the conflict which took place between the old 
elite and the Communists resulted in the further dissolution 
of Sarekat Islam when the latter were ousted from the organ- 
ization. Withdrawing with the Semarang division were some 
of the most vigorous divisions in the S.I. These at first or- 
ganized into the Persatuan Sarekat Islam and participated in 
Communist meetings, but later they termed themselves Sare- 
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kat Rajats (People’s Unions) and were an integral part of the 
Communist organization. In 1923 these “red” Sarekat Islamic 
associations numbered sixteen.** Their loss was extremely 
harmful to the whole movement, and the expulsion of the 
Communists in the sixth and seventh congresses has been 
called a Pyrrhic victory by more than one author. 


When Marxism first entered Burma through India and the 
United Kingdom, it was vaguely understood but widely ac- 
claimed by the younger nationalists as a panacea for all ills. 
Later than in Indonesia, Marxist thought impressed itself on 
Burmese nationalism only after the mid-thirties. Dr. Ba Maw 
claims to have been the initial importer of Marxist informa- 
tion in the early 1930’s and further asserts that his Synetha 
Party was Burma’s first Marxist organization. However, this 
claim is open to question since it was among the Thakins, a 
group of young radical nationalists formed in 1935, that Marx- 
ist ideas and literature had its widest impact. To estimate the 
grasp of Marxism by the Thakins is difficult because of the 
vagueness with which the membership used the terminology 
of evolutionary and revolutionary Marxism. They continually 
employed such terms as “proletariat” and “capitalist,” “fas- 
cist” and “imperialist,” and “oppressed workers” and “culti- 
vators,”’ although as Prime Minister U Nu pointed out two 
decades later, the young people who were in the movement 
knew neither Marxism nor religion in detail. 

During the 1930’s a number of articles appeared in Bur- 
mese newspapers discussing the merits of synthesizing Marx- 
ism and Buddhism. Thakins like Nu and, later, Communist 
leader Soe were personally involved in these efforts at amal- 
gamation. At the same time there were writers, both lay and 
monk, who condemned Marxism as anti-Buddhist. In the lat- 
ter case the attacks were mainly by individuals and groups of 
young monks and were based primarily upon three argu- 
ments: (1) Communism seeks to destroy all religions; (2) 
Buddhism is an individualistic religion which will not accept 
the “herd mentality” of communism; and (3) Marxism offers 
an explanation of life contrary to the teachings of Buddha 
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(some Burmese writers have called dialectical materialism 
antithetical to the Law of Karma).*’ These efforts against 
communism were never very successful, particularly during 
the last ten years of the nationalist struggle for independ- 
ence, when Marxists of all hues cooperated in the fight against 
the Japanese and British. 

Frequently the Marxists made Stone to use or synthesize 
‘the national faith with their own ideology, although privately 
they often held neutral or antireligious views. Some twenty 
years ago the Communist leader Thakin Soe studied Bud- 
dhism in an attempt to find Buddhist terms for Marxist 
phraseology in order to capture public opinion. Often quoted 
out of context, his analogies achieved a degree of success, and 
some terms which he took from Pali are still in use. Later, as 
they had elsewhere in Asia, the Communists sought to gain 
the support of the indigenous clergy and one postwar state- 
ment boasted, somewhat inaccurately, “Even the honest 
Phongyis (Buddhist Monks) love and support the party.’*® 
Burma’s Socialists also have felt the need to display their sup- 
port for Buddhism, the most noted example of an attempt at 
synthesis being the speech of U Ba Swe, leader of the post- 
war Anti-Fascist Peoples’ Freedom League (A.F.P.F.L.), in 
which he declared himself to be both a true Marxist and a 
true Buddhist, asserting “Marxist theory deals with mundane 
affairs and seeks to satisfy material needs in life. Buddhist 
philosophy, however, deals with the solution of spiritual mat- 
ters.”*® Efforts such as these have been made primarily by in- 
dividuals with little systematic effort to bring these views to 
the Burmese people. 

Intellectually, the Communists remained either neutral or 
hostile toward Buddhism. In 1959, the Burmese army entered 
upon a campaign attacking the Communists on this basis. A 
series of wartime notes on Communist indoctrination which 
were the basis of the army propaganda may give some idea of 
the views of the Burmese Communist Party. According to 
these notes, those to be indoctrinated were told that Nirvana 
was nonsense and Buddhism a defeatist ideology, diametri- 
cally opposed to dialectical materialism. Generally, the in- 
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doctination classes warned against the dangers and uselessness 
of religion.*° These statements did not appear in the public 
pronouncements of the Communists, who either proclaimed 
neutrality and tolerance toward all religions or else ignored 
religion. Instead, it was asserted that the “Communist Party 
is the Party of the Proletariat based on the teachings of Marx, 
Engels and Stalin.’ 

Marxism did not present the challenge to religious suprem- 
acy in the Burmese nationalist movement that it did in the 
Indies because religion was no longer an aggressive force 
when Marxism entered the country. By the end of the thirties 
Buddhism and the sangha had largely retired from the na- 
tional political scene under the impact of non-Marxist secu- 
larism and the changing political climate. It is also noteworthy 
that what little friction did result from the meeting of Marx- 
ism and Buddhism was primarily upon intellectual and indi- 
vidual grounds. Political party disputes over religion of the 
S.1.-P.K.I. type were unknown in prewar Burma and religion 
did not become a major political question between the Marx- 
ists and their opponents until the late 1950’s. 
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The religious nationalists who had formed and maintained 
the S.I., Y.M.B.A. and G.C.B.A., as well as the politicians who 
used Islam and Buddhism for their own purposes were chal- 
lenged by the non-Communist secularists. Relying on nation- 
alism as their primary ideology, these opponents of the religi- 
ously oriented leadership displaced the latter from their posi- 
tions of paramountcy and went on to lead the nationalist 
movements of both Indonesia and Burma. 

Secular nationalism clashed with religious elements in the 
Indies much earlier than in Burma. The second congress of 
Sarekat Islam in 1917 tended to emphasize economic and so- 
cial problems and to relegate religious questions to the back- 
ground. By the 1919 congress the secularists were in full cry, 
and the 1920’s brought their final victory. Of particular in- 
terest is the impact of such early secular nationalists as the 
members of the Perhimpunan Indonesia (Indonesian Union 
or P.I.), Partai Nasional Indonesia (Indonesian National 
Party or P.N.I.), and the Study Club in Surabaja. The PI. 
was formed in 1922 by Indonesian students studying in Hol- 
land and came to include a number of important nationalist 
leaders, such as M. Hatta and S. Sjahrir. These students 
formed Study Clubs upon their return to Indonesia, and P.I. 
“graduates” had an important influence upon political life. 
In June, 1927, the P.I. established a political party with one 
of Tjokroaminoto’s protégés, Ingénieur Sukarno, as leader. 
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The P.N.I. was a direct ougrowth of a Study Club in Ban- 
dung. The views of both the P.I. and P.N.I. were favorable to 
independence but were not oriented toward Islam. The work- 
program of the P.N.I. for 1928 made no mention of Islam, al- 
though it did object to opium and strong drink, which were 
also prohibited by the S.I. Of somewhat less satisfaction to 
many Moslems was the emphasis the P.N.I. placed on monog- 
amy and non-religious national schools.* 

Sarekat Islam, which now had changed its name to Partai 
Sarekat Islam (P.S.I.), was drawn into an association with 
these secular nationalist groups by Dr. Sukiman Wijosand- 
jojo, a former member of the P.I. who had joined Sarekat Is- 
lam, and by Sukarno and Sartono of the Bandung Study Club. 
The last two had been publishers of the Bandara Islam with 
Tjokroaminoto and Salim in 1926-27 and had striven to form 
a federation of all the nationalist parties, including Sarekat 
Islam. 

The efforts to establish a national coalition were successful, 
and in 1927 there was formed the Permufakatan Perhimpu- 
nan2 Politiek Kebaangsaan Indonesia (Union of Political As- 
sociations of the Indonesian People, or P.P.P.K.I.). There 
was an attempt to make the federation as broad as possible 
and every effort was made to compromise differences. To 
these ends Christians were allowed to join, and the movement 
finally included the P.N.I., P.S.L, Budi Utomo, Pasundan, 
Sumatra Bond, and the Surabaja Study Club. To diminish 
friction it was decided to eliminate from the program those 
principles upon which there were important differences of 
opinion, such as religion and non-cooperation. 

The P.S.I. maintained its association with the P.P.P.K.I. 
for only two years, although during that period it helped to 
make the movement non-cooperative in orientation. The ex- 
tremists in the P.N.I. also had some influence on the P.S.I. 
and during this period several leaders of the latter group 
were arrested. In 1928, the P.S.I. withdrew, ostensibly because 
of an article in the P.P.P.K.I. statutes which stated that only 
organizations with exclusively Indonesian membership could 
belong, whereas the P.S.I. accepted all Moslems regardless of 
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race or nationality. A second overt cause of its withdrawal 
was the by-passing of Moslems when the P.P.P.K.I. sent a del- 
egation to the All Asiatic Women’s Congress in Lahore. 

The reasons for the new schism in the nationalist movement 
were more deep-seated. The basic factor in the split was the 
question of the Islamic base of Sarekat Islam versus the secu- 
_ lar philosophy of the nationalists. Men like Sukarno, although 
many had been reared under Islamic influences, were nation- 
alists first and Moslems second. According to their views, in- 
dependence had to be achieved on the basis of Indonesian na- 
tionalism alone, and the people could not wait for help from 
“an airplane from Moscow or a caliph from Istanbul.” When 
asked which of the major positions should be taken by the In- 
donesian people—Pan-Asianism, Pan-Islam, or communism— 
Sukarno is said to have replied that the final struggle would 
be racial and between the East and the West, a position 
counter to Islamic thinking.’ 

The debate which arose between the supporters of Islam 
and the secularists centered on three issues: Pan-Islam vs. na- 
tionalism; the adequacy or inadequacy of Islam as a unifying 
force; the catholicism of the secularists’ philosophy as opposed 
to the narrowness of Islamic beliefs. On the first issue, the 
P.S.I. call for Pan-Islam was criticised particularly by P.N.I. 
and Budi Utomo writers for working toward a false unity— 
the unity of Islam but not that of Indonesia. It was charged 
that it did nothing to establish the national cohesion upon 
which an independent Indonesia could be based. What par- 
ticularly galled the secular nationalists were statements such 
as one made by a writer in Oetoesan Hindia, who described 
a Moslem party of Javanese, Arabs, and Dutch and proclaimed 
that Islam did not recognize different nationalities.‘ Other 
dangers to nationalism were seen by some in Islamic support 
for the hadj. The secularists felt that by taking many citizens 
out of the country the pilgrimage corrupted Indonesian loyal- 
ties and led to a further “Arabization” of Indonesian, and 
particularly Javanese, culture. 

This brought into play the second objection, the complaint 
that Islam did not provide a proper basis for the unity of all 
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Indonesian people—Christians, Moslems, animists, and Hin- 
dus—against Dutch rule. Arguments ranged from Indonesia 
Merdeka’s (organ of the P.I.) stand that nationalism was 
purely secular in character and that indifference to religion 
was a problem of the times to more aggressive attacks by 
other papers upon the religious nationalists as obstructionists. 
Generally speaking, the secular nationalists were willing to 
recognize Islam’s position in man’s private life but not in his 
political activities. As one person commented, Islam was the 
way to paradise, not to freedom. The secularists asserted, 
however, that the important factor to be emphasized was the 
unity of all Indonesian peoples. In opposition to the Islamic 
view that ‘‘all believers are brothers,’ the P.N.I., P.I., and 
B.U. called for equal treatment of all religions, separation of 
church and state, and the principles of nationalism, Pan-Asian- 
ism, and non-cooperation.® To the more conservative religious 
leaders the idea of the unity of all Indonesians was anathema 
and they refused to clutch non-believers to their breasts. In- 
stead, they could see many advantages to the idea of the unity 
of the faithful. Pan-Islam gave them a certain international 
prestige and a hope for future aid, for as Salim pointed out, 
the Arabs were wealthy and could act as financial backers. 
Finally, Islam provided a spiritual basis for unity which was 
as necessary for success as the material support of the Arabs. 

Moslem views on the final issue separating the two groups 
did not favor the catholic philosophy cf many of the major 
nationalists. The works of the Socialist leader, Sjahrir, for ex- 
ample, impress the reader with the author’s cosmopolitan at- 
titudes and wide knowledge of European authorities, but ex- 
cept for a few side remarks there is little in them to identify 
the religion of the writer.° Even Sukarno, a protégé of Tjo- 
kroaminoto, displayed a great interest in Western learning 
and in non-Indonesian writers as reflected in his articles in 
Fadjar Asia in which he quoted Gandhi, Mustafa Kemal, and 
Sun Yat-sen, and some seventeen years later in a speech in 
which he referred to Renan, Hitler, Ibn Saud, Sun Yat-sen, 
Lenin, Otto Bauer, Gandhi, and Aristotle. Sukarno com- 
mented, “I admire what is positive in all men whether it is 
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Jesus Christ, Marx, or Adolf Hitler.”” A perusal of P.I. lit- 
erature also shows an indifference to Islam and emphasis on 
Western thought. To the religious leaders of Sarekat Islam 
such erudition and .cosmopolitanism did not express the 
proper devotion to Islam. 

Not only were many members of the secular nationalist 
‘ movement neutral toward religion, but a number were an- 
tagonistic toward Islam. PN. and Study Club members 
charged the P.S.I. leaders with laying too much emphasis on 
Islam and not enough on nationalism, and stated that Pan- 
Islam was antinationalist. To a certain extent the last charge 
was empty, for by 1929 Sarekat Islam had largely eliminated 
Pan-Islam from its program and had changed its name to 
Partai Sarekat Islam Indonesia (P.S.I.I.) to emphasize its na- 
tionalism. To the criticism that Islam was over-emphasized 
Tjokroaminoto replied that Allah would protect the people 
from such monsters as imperialism and capitalism.* In Sura- 
baja the local division’s chairman called the attention of the 
Moslem world to the antireligious positions of some of the 
nationalists and brought together a Comite “Oemat Islam 
(Committee of the Islamic People) to protect the faith. Later, 
in reaction to a series of nationalist attacks on such Moslem 
practices as the pilgrimage and polygamy, another committee, 
the Madjelis Permusjawaratan Islam (Council to Discuss 
Islam) was formed. This was a loose confederation of Mos- 
lem associations which combined to protest antireligious 
speeches and to fight all attacks upon Islam.° 

In analyzing the impact of the secularists in Indonesia, sev- 
eral factors must be kept in mind. Sarekat Islam was no longer 
strong at the time of the major challenge by the secularists. 
The conflicts caused by attempts to formulate goals, the dilu- 
tion of Islamic ideology brought about by the reinterpretation 
of Moslem philosophy to fit contemporary problems, and the 
conservative character of a section of the elite, when combined 
with the other debilitative agents left the Islamic political 
movement languishing in inactivity. The inertia of Sarekat 
Islam in the middle twenties provided the secular national- 
ists with the opportunity to develop more rapidly than might 
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have been possible had Sarekat Islam maintained its strength. 
However, this does not detract from the importance of the 
questions revolving around the inability of the Islamic politi- 
cal organizations to cope with the secular nationalists. 

Before discussing the reasons for this failure, it is necessary 
to put the conflict in its proper perspective. The nationalist 
associations of the late 1920’s have recently received more 
publicity than their numbers warrant. This has been due to 
the postwar success of former members of the P.I. and P.N.I. 
—such as Sukarno, Hatta, and Sjahrir—the Western orienta- 
tion of the leadership, and the sharp reaction of the Dutch 
after the communist uprisings to all vigorously nationalist 
groups. These organizations never attained the massive pro- 
portions of Sarekat Islam and, in fact, had fewer members 
than the P.S.I. and the Muhammadiyah during the years 
1927-31. The most famous of these associations, the P.N.1., 
never had a membership of much more than 10,000. 

Given this paucity of numbers, why were the secular na- 
tionalists able to attain leadership during their short period 
of prominence? The victory can certainly not be laid to any 
decline of popular interest in Islam. At the end of World War 
II, two Indonesians wrote, “The life of the people, such as it 
is, cannot be considered differently from Islam.”*® The polit- 
ical influence of Islam was amply displayed in the first Indo- 
nesian elections when the two Moslem-based parties, Masjumi 
and Nahdatul Ulama, ran second and third. To answer the 
question it is necessary to assess the character of the opposing 
groups. Within the P.I.-P.N.I. group could be found a high 
proportion of Western-educated Indonesians who had learned 
their doctrines and tactics in Europe. Their education gave 
them a great deal of prestige in the nationalist movement. 
More importantly, it provided them with the knowledge nec- 
essary to formulate political tactics. A comparison of the 
P.N.I. leadership with that of the P.S.I. is illuminating, for 
the latter could supply only a few experienced and honest 
men such as Salim and Tjokroaminoto, while the former had 
a number of good P.I. “graduates.” Another important basis 
for the success of the secular nationalists was the vigor and 
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conviction with which they put forth their views. The purely 
nationalist ideology of the P.N.I. was something new and was 
thus able to impress itself upon the jaded imagination of the 
politically oriented Indonesian. 

However, it is even more revealing to assess the failure of 
Sarekat Islam than the success of the P.N.I. By 1927, when 
Sukarno had reorganized the Bandung Study Club, the P.S.I. 
was a deflated, dejected distortion of its former self and was 
able to boast of only 1 per cent of its former membership. 
Having failed to develop successfully the Al-Islamic con- 
gresses, its Pan-Islamic policies, and its religious program, it 
had little new to offer. It could only present old slogans such 
as non-cooperation and nationalism based upon Islam. Con- 
sequently, it was partially to blame for its own loss of prestige. 

The Burmese experience corresponded to that of Indonesia 
with a few exceptions. The real impact of secularism hit in 
the early thirties, much later than in the archipelago. It was 
primarily led by students trained in Burma rather than those 
trained abroad, and the secular nationalists achieved almost 
complete political power more speedily than their Indonesian 
counterparts. At the same time, a number of factors were sim- 
ilar, including the rise of the secularists at a time religious 
nationalist strength was declining. The ideologies of the Bur- 
mese and Indonesian secularists were largely in agreement. 

The main vehicle for secularism in Burma was Dobama 
Asiayone (We Burmans Society), a political organization 
founded in 1935 that included within its membership such 
young nationalist leaders as Nu, Aung San, Ohn Khin, and Ba 
Swe. Composed to a marked extent of university students and 
graduates, the membership took the name Thakin (lord, or 
master), a term usually given Englishmen. This party was 
nationalist but tinged with various shades of Marxism. How- 
ever, any effort to characterize its ideology meets with diffi- 
culties because of the catholicism of its members’ political 
views, which ranged from monarchism to communism. Per- 
haps Dr. Ba Maw was correct when he described its main ba- 
sis as a “spirit of revolt.*” Its overall attitude toward the 
place of religion in the nationalist movement is also difficult 
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to define. About the top leadership there is little question, 
particularly about those who were later to rule Burma. They 
accepted or were neutral toward Buddhism in their private 
lives, but rejected any narrow definition of the nationalist 
movement along religious lines. 

Two examples can be provided to illustrate this point, the 
statements of Aung San, martyred father of Burmese inde- 
pendence, and of the Anti-Fascist Peoples’ Freedom League 
(A.F.P.F.L.), the postwar united front party which ruled 
Burma for over ten years after independence. Aung San dis- 
played a flexible pragmatism and agnosticism which is best 
revealed by a remark he made about Gandhi. “Thank God 
(if there is a God) that there is no man in Burma like Gandhi 
because he is so unchangeable.’”’’’ Aung San was not irreli- 
gious but he did not support what he termed “priestcraft.” In- 
stead, he called Buddhism a religion capable of becoming the 
world’s greatest philosophy if it were possible “to remove the 
trash and travesties which antiquity must have doubtless im- 
posed on this great religion.’”’** Like the P.I. and P.N.I. lead- 
ers, he favored national unity and equal treatment for all re- 
ligions. Before the war he emphasized this point when he de- 
clared that the Thakin movement was “the only non-racial, 
non-religious and impersonal movement that has ever existed 
in Burma. Formerly and still now among a certain section of 
the Burmese public, nationalism was conceived in terms of 
race and religion.”** At the end of the war he denounced re- 
ligious and racial discrimination and announced, “Any books, 
songs, signs, symbols, names, etc. which foster such ideas must 
be officially banned.’’*° 

The A.F.P.F.L. likewise displayed definite secularist lean- 
ings. A perusal of the 1945 leaders’ conference and the 1946 
general congress shows both to have been almost entirely de- 
voted to secular matters. The A.F.P.F.L.’s official declarations 
underscored its tolerance toward religions other than Bud- 
dhism, as, for example, its original Manifesto of 1944 which 
stated in part: “Freedom of conscience should be established. 
The state should remain neutral on religious questions. Re- 
ligion should not be used as a means to exploit the masses as 
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is being done by the Japanese.”*® This position was later in- 
stalled in the Burmese Constitution. 

Opponents of the Thakins and A.F.P.F.L. expressed doubts 
about the actual neutrality of these organizations toward re- 
ligion. Charges were made that the Thakins used pongyis 
against the Indians in the 1938 Indo-Burman riots, that 
pongyis found their way into the Thakin movement,’ and 
that Aung San worshipped at the Imperial Palace’s Yasukuni 
Shrine and the Meiji Shrine in Japan.** One rather biased 
writer divided the Thakins into four sections. In group one 
were the true Marxists who had science and Marxism as their 
religion. Group two included the “hybrids” who wanted to 
become Members of Parliament and who accepted the prin- 
ciples of communism while professing Buddhism. Their view 
was epitomized by the statement, “Buddhism is the most sci- 
entific religion in the world. The principles are communistic.” 
Group three included merchants, ex-pongyis, ex-politicians 
and ex-government servants who knew the clichés of Marxism 
but were primarily interested in complaints. Group four was 
a mixed bag of opportunists.7° Neither the Thakins nor 
A.F.P.F.L. were damaged by this type of criticism, although 
both received it. 

The Burmese secularists, like the secularists of Indonesia, 
were largely successful in gaining control of the nationalist 
movement, and for similar reasons. The religious leadership 
of the movement was on the wane as pongyi influence de- 
clined during the early thirties. The politicians who had 
gained prominence, partially through the pongyis, were char- 
acterized by large doses of both opportunism and corruption. 
It was a time of what John Cady has termed the “political 
doldrums.” For their part, the Thakins were largely young 
and vigorous university graduates with something new to of- 
fer. During the war they took advantage of the Japanese oc- 
cupation to strengthen their position, but were not so closely 
attached to the administration as to be discredited in the eyes 
of the Burmese people. It is apparent, however, that first and 
foremost among the factors responsible for their rise was the 
previously mentioned political vacuum in which Burma 
found herself at this time. 
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CHAPTER V 


ORR IES 


Anticlericism and DNationalism 


in the Philippines 


The nationalist experiences of the Philippines differed quite 
markedly from those of other nations of Southeast Asia. Pri- 
marily anticlerical rather than religiously oriented, nation- 
alists such as Rizal, del Pilar, and Aguinaldo did not seek to 
end the control of an alien religion, but instead, sought to de- 
stroy the power of those foreigners, the Spanish orders, who 
accepted the same ultimate authority, the Catholic church. Al- 
though the first reaction to the Spanish conquest was similar 
in its xenophobia to the reactions of Burma and Indonesia, 
subsequent events showed that Filipino nationalism had a 
markedly different character. Later, the only analogy with 
the other areas was to be found among the Moslems of the 
southern islands. This chapter will survey the anticlerical as- 
pect of Filipino nationalism, always keeping in mind the fact 
that the Philippine Revolution was much more than an anti- 
friar movement, for it included elements of agrarian dissatis- 
faction, the demands of a rising middle class, and other politi- 
cal and economic elements. 

The point should be emphasized that the interests of the 
nationalists were primarily against the secular activities of 
the clergy and not in opposition to the Roman Catholic 
church. The speeches and writings of the nationalists, al- 
though replete with antifriar sentiment and at times express- 
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ing disappointment with the lack of support for their aspira- 
tions from Rome, were not against the dogma of the church 
or the authority of Rome. The one group which did reject the 
authority of Rome, the Aglipayan or Philippine Independ- 
ent church, was unable to draw away more than a small frac- 
tion of the population, as shown by the 1918 census which 
gave it only 13 per cent of the population. Even during the 
war with the United States, a Protestant power by Filipino 
and Spanish standards, the use of religion as a weapon was 
rare. Despite the fact that speeches and government papers 
referred to the holiness of the war for independence and fre- 
quently used God’s name, the insurgents refused to accept 
the Spanish suggestion of turning the conflagration into a true 
holy war. In fact, in the early period of the Spanish-American 
War the Filipino leader, Aguinaldo, was careful to reject such 
ideas publicly. The speeches given at the Malolos Conven- 
tion, which set up the Philippine Constitution at the time of 
the revolution, clearly exhibit the divided sentiments of the 
nationalist leaders regarding the question of church and state. 
Attitudes varied from strong secularism to the pro-state- 
church views of Felipe Calderén, who stated that the Catholic 
church was the only bond that drew the people together, and 
with others attempted to show the Catholic church as the pro- 
tector of civilization through history. However, the establish- 
ment of the Catholic church as a state church was rejected 
after a tie vote of 25 to 25, and the final amendment read, 
“The State recognizes the freedom and equality of religions, 
as well as the separation of church and state.” Although this 
convention exhibited clear divisions among the nationalist 
leaders, even the secularists rarely upheld their anti-state- 
church position upon the basis of anti-Catholicism. Their 
most important argument was the past sufferings of the peo- 
ple from a state-supported clergy. 

The anticlerical facet of nationalist attitudes was both a re- 
sult of constant irritation with the Spanish clergy and an emo- 
tional cover for a variety of dissatisfactions with the Spanish 
regime and its social system. Economically, restless agrarian 
groups and Filipino commercial interests centered their dis- 
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satisfactions on friar economic domination. Racially, frustra- 
tion with the subservient role of the Filipino found an outlet 
in criticism of the treatment of native clerics and the arro- 
gance of some Spanish priests. Politically, the friars’ domi- 
nance in local matters and their influence nationally made 
them an ubiquitous manifestation of Spanish authority. Over- 
all, the Spanish friars represented Spain in the islands, a fact 
noted by leaders of the orders and somewhat overstated by 
General Rios when in 18098, he pleaded, “Send your priests 
back into the parishes, for each priest in the parish is worth 
half a battalion to me and I have nothing but the priests to 
rely on.” 

At the same time, friar activities were questionable enough 
in themselves to lay the base for Philippine nationalism. It is 
not difficult to collect from literature of the Spanish period a 
catalog of horrors attributed to the orders. No statements by 
Christian missionaries about the natives of Indonesia or 
Burma have been published that are quite so virulent as the 
following words of a friar written about the Filipinos in 1897: 


They brilliantly set forth the savage instincts and the bestial in- 
clinations of those faithful imitators of apes... As neither Spain 
nor the friars can change the ethnological character of the race, so 
inferior to ours, it will be idle to desire to apply to them the same 
laws as to us... The only liberty the Indians want is the liberty of 
savages.* 


There were also a number of charges made against the friars 
by Philippine propagandists, visitors during the Spanish pe- 
riod, and newspapers. Examples of sexual immorality were 
given and the names of the progeny of friars were even listed. 
One priest was reported to have had the marvelous reputa- 
tion of maintaining 160 wives and more than 500 children. 
American occupation papers seemed to take particular de- 
light in such reports. Accusations of economic injustice were 
voiced in the sixteenth century as they were by the Junta 
Patriotica in 1898. These included charges of misappropria- 
tion of land, unfair labor practices, monopoly control of prod- 
ucts such as rice, and tax favoritism. In the purely political 
realm, the friars were alternately accused of being tools of the 
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Spanish and being the actual controlling force in the islands, 
as well as being charged with using the confession to gain in- 
formation and using their political power to establish eco- 
nomic hegemony over the islands. Partly fancy but largely 
fact, these emotionally charged accusations were prominent 
in the writings of propagandists for nationalism such as Rizal. 

With this background, it is possible to delineate four pe- 
tiods in the relationship between nationalism and religion in 
the Philippines: the centuries of friction between friar and 
peasant, the era of the propagandists, the revolutionary pe- 
riod, and finally the period of the American occupation. 

The centuries after the entrance of Catholicism into the 
islands often evidenced hostility between church and peasant. 
Major revolts involving the religious orders took place 
throughout this period such as those in Pangasinan and Ilocos 
in 1660-61, in Bohol in 1621, and in the Tagalog provinces 
in 1745-46. From an early date there were also Spanish offi- 
cials who took up the cause of the people against the orders 
as, perhaps, is best seen in the case of Don Simon de Anda.* 
Attendant upon this friction were charges of immorality, mal- 
feasance of office, and repression, but the central issue which 
led to violence was agrarian in character, involving forced 
labor, taxation, and land rights. For example, the revolts in 
1745-46 involved friar-held cattle ranches, and the unrest in 
Cavite, Laguna, Bulacan and the rural districts around Ma- 
nila was partially a result of agrarian dissatisfaction with friar 
abuses. The Philippine Commission reported: “It is signifi- 
cant that it was in Cavite that the two revolutions broke out, 
and that in each its beginning was merely a protest against 
the aggressions of the friars,’ adding that the question did 
not involve religion.® 

Yet, developments over these centuries were not devoid of 
religious significance. As has been noted in other works, Ca- 
tholicism in the islands became Philippinized, taking on na- 
tive characteristics in such areas as catechism, baptism, and 
the sacraments.® This in turn led to variations between Fili- 
pino and Spaniard. Further, the scarcity of priests in the is- 
lands led to the neglect of certain duties, such as the last sac- 
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raments—which resulted in further dissatisfaction with things 
religious. The manner in which specific religious duties were 
performed also engendered accusations, as may be seen from 
an attack by the Junta Patriotica in 1898 which declared that 
the priests erred 


by the perverse acts of the confessionary, beguiling the fanaticism 
of ignorant women or more than timid aged men, afraid of the 
vengeance the priests in their innate wickedness might meditate 
against their families, who extorted from them dues at the last 
moments of their existence denying them spiritual aid and divine 
rewards without the cession of their material interests before 
departing from this earth.” 


Antifriar flames were further kindled by the question of 
the native priests. The Spanish members of the clergy tended 
to be condescending toward their Filipino colleagues, and 
they attempted to keep the natives out of the Spanish orders 
and the more lucrative parishes. The extent of the native 
clergy’s discontent with their lot can be seen by their seces- 
sion from the Roman Catholic church at the time of the revo- 
lution. For example, in Ilocos only three native priests re- 
mained faithful to Rome while all sixty native priests in 
Panay departed with their flocks.* Religious dissatisfactions 
of the native priests combined with their later political activi- 
ties to make them a central issue in the anti-Spanish contro- 
versy. It should be noted that the anticlerical nationalists rec- 
ognized the many shortcomings of the native clergy and were 
quick to point them out to the Philippine Commission, but 
they also recognized that the native priests provided a conven- 
ient propaganda issue in their conflict with the regime. 

The propagandists for reform who became active in the 
1880’s took these issues and expanded upon them in an effort 
to gain sympathy and support in Europe and the islands. In 
such books as Rizal’s Noli Me Tangere and El Filibusterismo, 
poems, pages of La Solidaridad, letters, and speeches, they 
called for reform and emphasized the evils of the Spanish or- 
ders. Their comments were but a constant reiteration of the 
first paragraphs of Marcel del Pilar’s famous Monastic Su- 
premacy in the Philippines in which he asserted: 
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Three centuries ago the blood of Legazpi and Sicatune, mixed in 
a cup and drained together in a token of eternal friendship, solem- 
nized the oath of fusing, from that time on, the aspirations of Spain 
and the Philippines into a single ideal. 

But the time that has since elapsed, instead of consolidating this 
fusion, has only fortified the predominance of the convents and con- 
verted the Islands into a colony for monastic exploitation.® 


However sincere these men were in their accusations, con- 
sideration should be given to the sources of their anticleri- 
cism. These young men were proud possessors of some status 
in the Philippines and as such they felt more keenly the color 
problem, the commercial and political dominance of the 
Spanish friars, and the impact of new ideas. Rizal, for exam- 
ple, deplored the fact that in the United States the race prob- 
lem prevented the existence of true civil liberties. With re- 
spect to new ideas, the propagandists were well traveled, 
amazingly so when compared with other colonial subjects of 
the period. A relatively large number of Filipinos had stud- 
ied in Spain and a half-dozen of the antifriar spokesmen be- 
fore the Philippine Commission had been trained in various 
parts of Europe. The sophistication they attempted to display 
can best be seen from a comment of Rizal’s that “Americans 
were kind people, but oh, so provincial... .”*° 

Nationalist spokesmen were, therefore, not only expressing 
Filipino grievances but were reflecting their own involvement 
with the cause of European, and particularly, Spanish liber- 
alism. They were at least partially educated in Europe where 
anticlericism was the vogue, and they received support from 
such groups as the anticlerical Spanish Liberals. During the 
nineteenth century Spain was racked, as were France, Ger- 
many, and the Lowlands, by church-state arguments. The pro- 
visional Spanish Constitution of 1869 guaranteed religious 
tolerance. Later the Liberals under Paxedes Mateo Sagasta re- 
flected varying degrees of anticlericism. However, by 1900, 
some two-thirds of that nation’s wealth was in the hands of 
church leadership, a state of affairs that resulted in violent 
anticlericism following the Spanish-American War. It was in 
this Liberal atmosphere that Rizal turned from the church, 
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and it was in Spain that the propagandists published La Soli- 
daridad and tracts against the clerics. 

In this propaganda war, the anticlericists were not dedi- 
cated to presenting a balanced picture of friar activity, and 
their emotionally charged words helped to spread antifriar 
and anti-Spanish attitudes through the islands. Although it 
was the lower-middle-class nationalist organization, the Kati- 
punan, that carried out this revolution, it was the more grad- 
ualist literary group that provided them with their ammuni- 
tion. Thus, the Katipunan revolutionaries had but to publi- 
cize the iniquities of the friar to the point where the friar 
could be described by outsiders as the main oppressor of the 
Filipino. The revolutionaries were also more vigorous and di- 
rect in their attacks. Whereas Rizal might use a rapier-like 
satire, the Katipunan spokesman preferred the bludgeon of 
vituperation. In addition to the aforementioned statement of 
the Junta Patriotica, the questions asked in the initiation rites 
to the Katipunan provide a good example of this method of 
attack. Following the initial question and answer about the 
“liberty and independence” in which the Spanish found the 
Filipinos, the second question was: “In what conditions do 
they find themselves now?” The answer was: ““The friars have 
not really civilized the Filipinos since enlightenment was con- 
trary to their interests. The Filipinos were merely superfi- 
cially taught formulas of the Catechism for which they paid 
numerous costly fiestas for the benefit of the friars.””* Again, 
the statements of the revolutionary leader, Aguinaldo, were 
always strongly anticlerical and tended to be somewhat in- 
temperate. The emotionalism of his charges only heightened 
feeling, as in his Manifesto from Biak-Na Bato which read in 
part: “Look at our homes, their landmarks and lands watered 
with the sweat of our forefathers are taken away by the in- 
satiable friars, despots and plunderers of the fruits of our soil, 
while they proclaim their poverty and chastity.” 

Both the orders and the nationalists recognized the impor- 
tance of the friar issue for their respective causes. In a letter, 
Jose Alejandrino, General and Acting Secretary of War dur- 
ing the revolts, expressed the desire that the Spanish help the 
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friars to oppress the “‘indios” since this would bring victory to 
the Filipinos.** On their part, some of the more astute friars 
had noted the possibility of transferring antifriar attitudes to 
anti-Spanish views. As early as 1870, Archbishop Martinez 
recognized that when the government aided the friars, the 
people began blaming the state rather’ than the friar: “. 
they pass over the ancient barrier, direct their glances higher, 
and what was formerly only hostility to the friars is changing 
into anti-Spanish sentiment.’’* This was exactly what the later 
revolutionaries hoped to accomplish. 

The result of this propaganda was not only anti-Spanish 
sentiment, but severe treatment of the friars. During the re- 
volts they were tortured, forced to do menial work, and in 
one case, pressured into riding about town reciting the iniq- 
uities of the orders against individual Filipinos. Yet, to ascribe 
the rise of Philippine nationalism solely to anticlericism 
would be to lose perspective. The friars were viewed with 
hostility by educated anticlericists and sections of the rural 
population, but other issues were also vital. Although, as the 
Philippine Commission pointed out, desire for equality, free- 
dom, home rule, and an end to arbitrary laws were factors in 
the revolution, antifriar emotionalism tended to camouflage 
these elements.” The friar-lands controversy was but a part 
of a general demand for agrarian reform; clerical control of 
local politics was only one of several obstacles confronting the 
rising middle class seeking to expand politically; and friar in- 
fluence on the economy only helped to block efforts at upward 
mobility by the middle class. 

The American period was one of secular dominance. The 
Catholic hierarchy was occupied with efforts to maintain the 
position of the church against the Aglipayan movement, the 
anticlerical sentiment of the aroused population, and the secu- 
lar views of the American occupation authorities. Although 
the Vatican refused to accept the American time limit of three 
years for the removal of the Spanish friars, by 1904 the orders 
were reduced to 246 friars, including 83 Dominicans who re- 
nounced their right to return to their parishes. Friar lands 
were purchased by the United States, which in turn sold them 
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to Filipinos. Although the distribution was unequal, the 
church thereby lost much of its economic power. The friars 
were also completely shorn of their political power in the vil- 
lages, and their impact was greatly reduced in the field of ed- 
ucation. American school teachers, primarily Protestant-ori- 
ented, arrived in large numbers to provide the population 
with a highly secular education, one which emphasized Amer- 
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Too Much Friar: After 300 years of this sort of diet, we 
find the native starved spiritually and mentally. Shall Uncle 
Sam force more of the same stuff down his throat? (Po- 
litical Pamphlet, New York State, ca. 1900.) 


ican values such as the separation of church and state. Even 
today, Filipino educators remain the prime proponents of 
anticlericism. 

Adding to secularism, especially during the early period of 
occupation was the generally anti-Catholic attitude of observ- 
ers and some administrators which was transferred back to 
the United States. A series of antifriar statements was pub- 
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lished in the American press, and many Protestant groups felt 
it their duty to bring “civilization” to a country where, accord- 
ing to one ill-informed writer, the achievements of the friars 
in the fields of education and religion had been “practically 
nil 

In the long run, the elimination of the friars and the sepa- 
ration of church and state were probably beneficial to the 
Catholic church. Shorn of much of its political and economic 
power, it was not the target of criticism it had been formerly. 
The Aglipayans displayed little ability to maintain the mo- 
mentum of the revolutionary days, particularly after the 
courts forced them to restore to the Roman Catholics the 
churches they had occupied. By 1918, in spite of active mis- 
sionary work, the number of Protestants was only 1.3 per cent 
of the population. The transfer of power to the native clergy 
was begun and a number of native bishops were consecrated. 
If to this are added the efficiency and, perhaps, political acu- 
men of the American priests who arrived with the occupation, 
we see a church established on firmer ground than it was dur- 
ing the last years of Spanish rule. 

When independence did arrive, the Catholic church was 
strong enough to aspire successfully to political influence in 
the new republic. It has moved in recent years toward the 
support of Catholic candidates and has been particularly vig- 
orous on education issues. The hierarchy was favorably dis- 
posed toward Magsaysay’s candidacy and apparently had some 
influence behind the scenes during the 1950’s. According to 
one observer, it had a decisive voice in the selection of the Sec- 
retary of Education, who in 1959 was a grand knight of the 
Knights of Columbus.** 

In spite of the growth in political influence of the Catholic 
church in the postwar period, religion played a comparatively 
small part in the nationalist movement of the American oc- 
cupation. Instances of nationalists expressing political views 
in religious or anticlerical terms were rare, and the independ- 
ence struggle revolved around secular issues. Following the 
initial decade, during which the United States settled the friar 
question, discussion and dispute between the ruler and ruled 
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centered about political and economic questions. The rela- 
tive success of the Americans in keeping religion and nation- 
alism separated was due, of course, in large part to the secu- 
larist leanings of the Filipino leaders with whom they were 
dealing. Those Filipinos who took active part in occupation 
politics maintained the ideology of Rizal. Thus, the Philip- 
pines, like Burma and Indonesia, gained freedom within a 
framework of secularism. Like her sister nations, she may have 
trouble maintaining that secularism against the forces of tra- 
dition. 
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CHAPTER VI 


SII 


The Post-Independence Period 


The concept of nationalism with religion as its focal point did 
not survive World War II. Already decimated by its struggle 
against Marxism and secularism and plagued by its own mis- 
takes, religious nationalism had entered the revolutionary pe- 
riod of the war as an almost worn-out cause. When 1945 saw 
the ascendancy of such secularist nationalists as Aung San, 
Sukarno, and Sjahrir, religious nationalism ceased to be of 
real importance. Yet victory has not been clearcut for the secu- 
larists, and this chapter will attempt to assess the cloudy state 
of religion’s relationship to nationalism. 

First, what role was planned for religion by those in power 
after 1945? Basically, the leaders of postwar Burma and Indo- 
nesia were the secularists and Marxists described in earlier 
chapters. As such, they sought to maintain their former sup- 
port of the concept of the unity of all peoples regardless of 
religion or ethnic origin. In Burma this view was incorporated 
into the constitution, where all were guaranteed “freedom of 
conscience and the right freely to profess and practice reli- 
gion. . . .” This position was demanded by Aung San just 
prior to his martyrdom, in spite of opposition complaints that 
Burma’s independence would be empty unless Buddhism was 
made the state religion. The leaders of the A.F.P.F.L. denied 
religion a formal place in political life, for they held the gen- 
eral view that religion should be only a private concern. Thus, 
the primary principle of religious nationalism was defeated, 
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and the separation of church and state proclaimed. This po- 
sition was reasserted by A.F.P.F.L. conferences for the next 
ten years in the belief that the introduction of religion into 
politics would divide the Burmese people composed of Bud- 
dhists, Hindus, Christians, Moslems, and animists. The am- 
biguity of this stand in practice will be discussed later. 

A parallel effort was made by Sukarno and his colleagues to 
emphasize the religious tolerance of the Indonesian secular 
nationalists. This is best illustrated by the fifth point in the 
Pantja Sila, Sukarno’s declaration of principles for the Indo- 
nesian nation : 


Not only should the people of Indonesia have belief in God, but 
every Indonesian should believe in his own particular God. The 
Christian should worship God according to the teachings of Jesus 
Christ; Moslems according to the teachings of the Prophet Mo- 
hammad; Buddhists should discharge their religious rites according 
to their own books. 

But let us all have belief in God. The Indonesian state shall be a 
state where every person can worship God in freedom . . . without 
“religious egoism.” And the State of Indonesia should be a State 
incorporating the belief in God.? 


The Provisional Constitution simply repeated these words in 
more direct language when it stated in Article 29: 


(1) The State shall be based upon belief in the God of all Mankind. 
(2) The State shall guarantee the freedom of the people to profess 
and to exercise their own religion.* 


As was to be expected, the Philippines with its anticlerical 
and American heritage incorporated a similar statement in its 
constitution. 

Adding to this picture of secularist paramountcy, there have 
been few instances of religious nationalism disguised as de- 
mands that the majority religion be used to achieve the unity 
necessary for internal progress or to combat foreign foes. All 
three states have experienced efforts to use religion in general 
as a force for national unity, particularly against the Commu- 
nist menace. However, official discussion of the necessity of a 
united Moslem, Buddhist, or Christian state for the attain- 
ment of national goals is much rarer than in prewar days. Two 
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obvious examples come to mind. In Indonesia, the Minister 
of Religion at one time called for a holy war against Dutch 
control of West Irian. The whole tone of his statement was 
reminiscent of prewar Islamic nationalism. Again, in Burma 
in 1959 the army instituted a campaign against communism 
using all of that nation’s major religions as the basis for attack. 
‘The Buddhist role, however, was the direct result of army 
planning, and the campaign was intentionally put in terms of 
national survival and unity based on the need to preserve the 
Buddhist religion. This was partially the result of a desire on 
the part of the army to remain outside of internal politics and, 
therefore, to present its case as a national program. 

As a general rule, religion has increasingly become a basis 
for internal political activity and as such is open to negotia- 
tion. This is not a study of religion and politics, but a short 
explanation of this relationship is necessary to give proper 
perspective to the place religion has in national political life. 
It may also give some insight into the somewhat cloudy role 
religion holds in the nationalist ideology. 

Since the early 1950’s there has been a certain falling away 
from the earlier secular position in Burma. The reasons for 
this development center largely in the character of the mar- 
tyred Aung San’s successor, former Prime Minister U Nu—a 
man described by one Asian observer as “‘unique amongst the 
world’s statesmen by his unparalleled piety and the embodi- 
ment of the ideal of Rajarsi, the ruler who is also a sage.” Nu 
is termed a religious man even by his enemies who, in fact, 
have at times blamed his too great interest in prayer, medita- 
tion, and religious questions for his weaknesses in adminis- 
tration. He has evidenced profound interest in furthering 
Buddhism and has used the machinery of the state to aid his 
cause. In his speeches he has referred to his delight in religi- 
ous activities and has publicly prayed for the back-to-religion 
movement. Nu has called for increased religious activity to 
unite a country torn by civil strife, at one time stating, “If we 
go to the root causes of the present disorders in this country, 
we will find that not less than eighty per cent of them are due 
to apathy to religion.’’ Another time he advanced the claim 
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that “all activities directed towards the stability of the Union 
and the perpetuation of Independence are steps toward the 
propagation of the Sasana [religion].” Such statements find 
ready acceptance among the broad masses of the Burmese peo- 
ple. 

Distinctions must be made in any current evaluation of the 
relation between Buddhism and politics. With rare excep- 
tions, the government has confined its official efforts to justi- 
fying and organizing the sangha and to propagating Bud- 
dhism in the world; its legislation has avoided all areas which 
might have brought charges of intolerance toward minority 
religions. For its part the Buddhist clergy has limited its po- 
litical activity to election campaigns and has not normally 
sought to influence the daily activities of government. 

The history of Burmese legislation concerning religion 
prior to 1961, is as follows: Buddhism had no official standing 
as a state religion; at the same time, there was no separation 
of church and state as exists in the United States. In 1949, a 
hierarchy of ecclesiastical courts was established. In 1950, a 
Ministry of Religion was formed, and Parliament passed an 
act setting up achievement examinations for the religious or- 
ders and a second act establishing a Pali university. In 1956, 
the Sixth World Buddhist Synod was held in Burma with gov- 
ernment support and encouragement. Under U Nu, Burma 
also aided the propagation of Buddhism by rebuilding tem- 
ples and monasteries, encouraging international Buddhist ex- 
changes, using Buddhism to regenerate criminals, and mak- 
ing efforts to proselytize among Burma’s hill peoples—all of 
these activities with at least the tacit approval of the govern- 
ment. At the same time, Nu attempted to assuage the fears of 
minority religions, as in his statement in 1951: “It is far from 
our intention to disparage in any way other religions like Mo- 
hammedanism, Hinduism, Christianity, or spirit worship. We 
have been prompted by the sole consideration to combat ef- 
fectively anti-religious forces which are rearing their ugly 
heads everywhere.” Nu’s religious beliefs affected non-Bud- 
dhists in only one law—the prohibition of the slaughter of 
cattle. Lifted during the months of the caretaker government 
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(1958-60) under General Ne Win, the prohibition was rein- 
stated in the first week of Nu’s return to office in April, 1960. 
Nu explained that the cattle were needed to sustain agricul- 
tural production. Since many cattle could not earn their keep 
as draught animals and since the economic effect of the pro- 
hibition was to raise the cost of other foods, religion and not 
economics seems to have been Nu’s true motivation. 

A clear effort has normally been made not to involve the 
sangha in the operations of the state. This has not always been 
successful, and Nu has often been accused of accepting the 
advice of sayadaws and astrologers in state matters. At the 
same time, the former prime minister has attacked such in- 
tervention, at least in theory. 

Recent election campaigning illustrates another facet of the 
relationship between religion and politics. In 1958 the 
A.F.P.F.L.—since independence the dominant party in Bur- 
mese politics—split asunder in a factional fight between U Nu 
and two of his lieutenants, U Ba Swe and U Kyaw Nyein. In 
an effort to maintain a precarious majority, Nu made com- 
promises with some of the erstwhile foes of the government 
and the internal security of the country was soon threatened 
with widespread anarchy and insurgency. To re-establish a 
viable regime, the Prime Minister called on General Ne Win 
to form an interim caretaker government under the military. 
The aims of the new government were to re-establish internal 
security, both political and economic, and to hold free and 
fair elections as soon as feasible. After seventeen months of 
the most effective public administration Burma had ever ex- 
perienced, the army, before retiring to the barracks, sched- 
uled elections for February, 1960. Facing each other in the 
battle for control of the new civilian state were two factions: 
the Clean A.F.P.F.L. led by U Nu, and the Stable A.F.P.F.L. 
under U Ba Swe and U Kyaw Nyein. In addition to the ma- 
jor protagonists there were a number of minor parties, but 
the Clean and Stable factions dominated the election and its 
results. 

According to Article 21, Section 4, of the Burma Constitu- 
tion, “The abuse of religion for political purposes is forbid- 
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den; and any act which is intended or is likely to promote 
feelings of hatred, enmity, or discord between racial or religi- 
ous communities or sects is contrary to this Constitution and 
may be made punishable by law.” Purportedly drawn up to 
alleviate religious tension in multifaith Burma and to prevent 
a return to prewar religious politics, the article had been 
rarely exercised prior to the 1959-60 campaign. During pre- 
vious elections the united A.F.P.F.L. had eschewed religion in 
its campaigns, and religious groups had not been active in 
politics. 

It was soon apparent that the new campaign would be dif- 
ferent. On September 26, 1959, just prior to the official open- 
ing of the campaign, U Nu promised that if elected he would 
establish Buddhism as the state religion of Burma. Having 
brought up the religious issue, he retired to a monastery. The 
initial reaction of the Stable faction was to charge Nu with 
contempt for the constitution, insincere use of religion for 
political ends, and violation of the previous stand of the 
A.F.P.F.L. that state Buddhism would divide the nation. 
These and other admonishments were made in speeches and 
a pamphlet entitled Nainggandaw Batha Khy don (Misuse of 
Religion). 

Nu’s reply was ingenious. He had not been unconstitu- 
tional, because the question of a state religion had been 
broached several days before the campaign had _ officially 
opened and he personally had not discussed the issue after 
that (although some of his colleagues had no such inhibi- 
tions). Besides, he had called for a Buddhist state as early as 
the Sixth Buddhist Synod in 1956. Then deftly putting his 
more secular opponents on the defensive, he said it was quite 
true that he relied on religion. ‘“For,’’ said he, “the more 
hardships I meet, the more I place my trust in religion. Ex- 
cept for the Buddha, the Dhamma, and the Sangha, I have 
nothing to depend upon. By doing so I hope the anger and 
grudges my opponents bear me may disappear.” 

The Stable forces soon discovered that the religious state 
issue was finding favor among the people, particularly in rural 
districts, in the area surrounding Mandalay, and among the 
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U Nu giving treasure for the Sixth Buddhist Synod and 
businessmen calling for similar favors. (The Guardian, 
Rangoon, April, 1956. ) 


women. This put the party in a serious dilemma. An empha- 
sis on religion could only help Nu, who was considered the 
most devout politician in Burma, a man wholly dedicated to 
the furtherance of Buddhism. Thus, if anyone were to be cho- 
sen to lay the foundations of a Buddhist state it would appear 
to be Nu. Besides, Kyaw Nyein and Ba Swe were generally 
recognized as secular in their philosophies. It was clear that 
if the Swe-Nyein faction remained silent on the issue, the 
Clean would win the votes of the religious-minded by default. 
They decided on action. Ba Swe and Kyaw Nyein gave pub- 
lic offerings to the sangha, and Ba Swe also entered a monas- 
tery. But the effort to remold their images to match Nu’s 
failed to be effective. 

Then the Stable faction attempted to outreligion U Nu 
with an eleven-point program for the propagation of Bud- 
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dhism, at the same time attacking Nu for using religion for 
political purposes. “If we do not make known our views to 
the people of the country in connection with U Nu’s unfair 
propaganda and his appeal for votes through religion,” they 
said, “the people in the country may not understand us.” 
Their program called for making the study of Buddhism com- 
pulsory for all Buddhists, establishing future primary schools 
only in pongyi kyaungs where only pongyis would teach re- 
ligion, forming training schools and a university for the 
sangha, aiding internal and external missionary work, and 
changing laws relating to the sangha. 

But the electorate seemed more impressed by the image 
and past deeds of U Nu as defender of the faith. To reinforce 
this attitude, the Clean ballot boxes were decorated with the 
traditional Buddhist color of yellow with a picture of U Nu 
superimposed. After the election there were reports of indi- 
viduals having made obeisance to the likeness of the former 
Prime Minister, and the Stable party agreed that the photo- 
graph had contributed to their defeat. 

The caretaker government, whose job it was to hold a free 
election, confined its political remarks during the campaign 
to reminding the parties of the constitutional provision 
against the use of religion in politics. Another force, the 
sangha, remained apolitical except for an occasional small 
group. A pre-election survey would probably have found most 
of the sangha pro-Clean, but inactive. The Thudhamma, the 
largest Buddhist sect in Burma, had a small vigorous pro-Sta- 
ble faction and a much larger passively pro-Clean group. 

Victory for U Nu and his party at the polls was overwhelm- 
ing. They won better than 60 per cent of the seats in Parlia- 
ment; and so effective was Nu’s campaign that the Stable fac- 
tion emerged with an elected minority barely large enough 
to form a token opposition. Clearly the religious issue was of 
primary importance, and the following year Nu fulfilled his 
campaign promise to make Buddhism the state religion. 

The religious state issue presents a complex problem to the 
analyst seeking to assess the political role of Buddhism in con- 
temporary Burma. The 1961 ratification of the Third Amend- 
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ment to the Constitution, establishing Buddhism as the state 
religion, was viewed by many as a return to the confessional 
intolerance of the prewar years. The reaction of religious and 
ethnic minorities illustrated that fear as the Burma Christian 
Council termed the legislation “‘a cause for unhappiness” and 
the National Religious Minorities Alliance protested: “‘Reli- 
gion and politics should be Kept apart in the Union. But, to- 
‘day the two are being mixed tending to disrupt the unity of 
the Union as the existing unity and understanding between 
the peoples are being destroyed.”* Those who feared religious 
bigotry pointed to U Nu’s first attempt to enforce party 
discipline in Parliament and to the pressures put on minority 
groups and parliamentarians to insure passage of the religious 
state act. There is also a very real possibility that the po- 
litical activities of the sangha during the discussions of the 
amendment was a preview to the return in strength of the 
pongyi to national politics. The army coup of 1962 cut short 
the life of the Buddhist state and left the issue unclear. 

Yet, taken in historical perspective, it can be argued that 
the establishment of the Buddhist state best illustrated the 
long way Burmese Buddhism has traveled from the intolerant 
confessionalism of the past. This can be argued if one analyzes 
the type of religious nationalism found in prewar Burma, pro- 
Buddhist opposition to the religious act passed, and finally 
the legislation itself. 

As has been emphasized previously, prewar Buddhist na- 
tionalism gave short shrift to minority religious interests, in 
the belief that independence would bring a Buddhist nation. 
Nationalists advocating the protection of Christian and Mos- 
lem minorities were almost non-existent until the time of the 
Thakins. It is possible to find a reflection of early nationalist 
views among the lay and religious leaders who objected to the 
original amendment on the grounds that it did not go far 
enough, and then picketed Parliament when a further act pro- 
tecting minority religions was discussed. For example, a for- 
mer president stated that he would certainly support a Bud- 
dhist state if Buddhism were given “a real special status.” 
Again, monks picketing Parliament protested the tolerant 
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tone of the succeeding act giving minority religions “the right 
freely to profess, practice and teach,” on the grounds that the 
act was destructive of the Buddhist state and a sign that U Nu 
was betraying his religion. 

However, these men were not successful, and the combined 
acts maintained the tolerance for all faiths professed by the 
Thakins rather than the intolerant religious views of some 
earlier nationalists. The bills were directed toward maintain- 
ing Buddhism, and not toward denying rights to non-Bud- 
dhists, as will be seen in the following excerpts. The text of 
the State Religion Promotion Act, 1961, follows: 


It is hereby enacted as follows: 
1. (1) This Act may be called the State Religion Promotion 
Act, 1961. 
(2) It shall come into force on such date as the President 
may, by notification, appoint. 
2. (1) Buddhist Scriptures shall be taught to Buddhist students 
in all the State schools within the Union. 
(2) In all the State Schools within the Union— 
(a) examinations in Buddhist Scripture shall be held 
for Buddhist students... . 


4. The Government or Boards, Municipalities or other local au- 
thorities shall grant, in accordance with the rules made by the 
President in this behalf, those members of their services, who 
have made actual preparations to appear for any examination 
of Buddhist Scriptures to be held by any organisation con- 
stituted by an Act such as, the Union Buddha Sasana Council, 
Pali Education Board, or Pali University Central Council, 
such leave as is admissible to them under the law for the time 
being in force, for the days on which the examination is held 
and for such days as are actually required for the journey to 
and from the nearest place where the examination is held. 

s. (1) In all State Teachers’ Training Schools and Teachers’ 
Training Colleges, Buddhist Scriptures shall be taught 
as a subject in order to enable students to teach the said 
Buddhist Scriptures. 

(2) This subject shall be compulsory for the persons who 
are Buddhists, and optional, for the persons who are 
non-Buddhists, undergoing teachership training. 
Explanation.—The teaching of this subject under this 
section is to grant pass certificates to those who pass in 
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the said subject but the failure to pass therein shall not 
be a bar to promotion. 


. In cases where it is proposed to open new State primary 


schools, preference shall be given for the purpose to those 
monasteries which can provide suitable and adequate accom- 
modation, and where a sufficient number of pupils is available, 
and the presiding monk is willing to accept the conditions laid 
down by the Government.: 


. The State Broadcasting Service shall broadcast on Buddhism 


for at least one hour either continuously or at different pe- 
riods on Uposatha (Sabbath) days. 


. The Government shall have classes opened in prisons to en- 


able prisoners to learn Buddhist scriptures. 


. The Government or Boards, Municipalities or other local au- 


thorities shall— 

(a) close their offices within the Union on Uposatha (Sab- 

bath) days. 

(b) close their schools also on Uposatha (Sabbath) days. 
Provided that the President may from time to time, by noti- 
fication, direct any other day to be a holiday in any office, if 
he is satisfied that because of the nature of business in such 
office it is inexpedient to close such office on Uposatha days. 
(1) All ordinary shops licenced by the Government to sell 

toddy, fermented or distilled liquor or foreign liquor 
shall be closed on Uposatha days. 

(2) No liquor shall be sold or served in restaurants on Upo- 
satha days. 

(3) In any hotel no liquor shall be sold or served on Upo- 
satha days in rooms open to the public except that it may 
be sold or served in lodging rooms. 

All State public libraries shall be provided with a complete 

set of Tipitaka Pali Texts, the Commentaries, Sub-commen- 

taries and Burmese translations thereof and other suitable 

Buddhist literature. 

(1) If there is a sufficient number of students who are de- 
sirous of studying Pali in all the State schools within 
the Union, arrangements shall be made in order to en- 
able them to take Pali like other subjects beginning from 
the eighth standard and to provide a sufficient number of 
teachers for the said students. 

(2) It shall be open to any student to take Pali as a subject 
for all matriculation examinations held within the 
Union. 

(3) In selecting candidates for appointment to any post, 
whether by competitive examination or otherwise, the 
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Public Service Commission shall give the same value to 

Pali as to other subjects. 

13. (1) For the purpose of ensuring compliance with any pro- 
vision of this Act or any order made thereunder, the 
President may issue instructions to any authority. 

(2) In particular, and without prejudice to the generality of 
the foregoing power, such instructions may provide for 
the following matters: 

(a) installation of an image of the Buddha in a place 
easily accessible to the public for worship, either in 
a separate shrine-room or in a separate Dhamma- 
rama in every Court building or group of Court 
buildings ; 

(b) arrangement to be made in all State Schools for the 
Buddhist teachers and students to pay their homage 
to the Buddha, to recite Buddhist Scriptures and 
to hear sermons on the teachings of the Buddha; 

(c) closing of the Government shops, the Municipal 
bazaars and the bazaars belonging to other local 
authorities on Uposatha days ; 

(d) provision for the teaching staff and students in all 
State schools, Universities and their constituent 
Colleges with reading rooms ; 

(e) provision of such reading rooms with Buddhist 
Scriptures, periodicals and papers; 

(f) assistance to be given by the Government to such 
public libraries within the Union as require assist- 
ance for providing themselves with the Tipitaka 
Pali Texts, the Commentaries, Sub-commentaries 
and the Burmese translation thereof. 


It is hereby enacted as follows: 

1. (1) This Act may be called the Constitution (Third Amend- 

ment) Act, 1961. 
(2) It shall come into force on such date as the President may 

by notification, appoint. 

2. In section 21 of the Constitution— 
(a) for subsection (1) the following shall be substituted 

as sub-section (1), namely:— 

“(1) Buddhism being the religion professed by the 
great majority of the citizens of the Union 
shall be the State religion.” ; and 

(b) after sub-section (4) the following shall be inserted 
as sub-section (5), namely:— 

“(5) The Union Government shall render financial 
aid amounting to a minimum equal to .50 per 
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cent of its annual current expenditure for mat- 
ters connected with religions. 

Explanation ‘Religions’ means Buddhism, Islam, 
Christianity, Hinduism and Animism men- 
tioned in sub-sections (1) and (2) of this 
section.” 


3. After section 21 of the Canstitution, the following shall be in- 
serted as sections 21A, 21B, 21C, and 21D, namely :-— 


“2TA, 


Buddhism being the State religion of the Union, the 

Union Government shall— 

(a) promote and maintain Buddhism for its welfare 
and advancement in its three aspects, namely, 
pariyatti sasana (study of the Teachings of the 
Buddha), patipatti sasana (practice of the 
Teachings), and pativedha sasana (enlighten- 
ment) ; 

(b) honour the Tiratana, namely, the Buddha, 
Dhamma and Sangha; 

(c) protect the said religion in its three aspects and 
the Tiratana from all dangers including insult 
and false representation, made by words, either 
spoken or written, or by other means. 


Explanation.—‘Sangharatana’ means the religious Order of 


2B. 


Bi (Ge 


2AD) 


the Bhikkhus (monks) not individually but col- 
lectively as a whole irrespective of sects. 

The Union Government shall— 

(a) Properly maintain and preserve the Tipitaka 
Pali Texts, the Commentaries and Sub-com- 
mentaries thereof, as re-examined and recited at 
the Sixth Great Buddhist Council ; 

(b) grant permission for printing the said Pali 
Texts, Commentaries and Sub-commentaries 
within the Union only to those who comply with 
such conditions as may be prescribed, in order 
that there may be no errors in printing the same. 

The Union Government shall properly maintain the 

epigraphs of the Tipitaka Pali Texts recited at the 

Fifth Great Buddhist Council, situated within the 

precincts of Mahaloka Marajina Pagoda near the 

foot of the Mandalay Hill, and the epigraphs of the 

Commentaries and Sub-commentaries of Tipitaka 

situated within the precincts of Candamuni Pagoda 

nearby. 

The Union Government shall convene a meeting of 

the following Sayadaws at least once a year and sub- 

mit to the said meeting a report on the measures taken 
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for the State religion and shall hear the observations, 
advice and instructions made by the Sayadaws in con- 
nection with the measures taken: — 
(a) Abhidhajamaharatthaguru Sayadaws, 
(b) Aggamahapandita Sayadaws, 
(c) Union Ovadacariya Sayadaws, and 
(d) The Union Vinayadhara Sayadaws.” 
4. After section 43 of the Constitution, the following shall be in- 
serted as sections 43A and 43B, namely:— 

“43A. The State shall give assistance and aid in the restora- 
tion of those ancient pagodas and temples which were 
built by the kings of old and famous in the Buddhist 
history as enshrining any relics of the Buddha, and 
which may have fallen into ruin on account of wars, 
insurrections, earthquakes, or other calamities. 

43B. The State shall have hospitals provided for the 
Sangha throughout the Union. In order that there 
may be no contravention of the Rules of Vinaya 
[code of monastic regulations], such hospitals shall 
not be housed under the same roof and within the 
same walls with the hospitals provided for the laity 
but shall be such as are permissible to the monks, 
Such attention and food as are not inconsistent with 
the Rules of Venaya shall be given to the monks in 
the said hospitals.” 


In his statement of aims and objects in the moving the bill in 
the Parliament, Prime Minister U Nu pointed out that the 
great majority of the people in the Union of Burma were Bud- 
dhists, and that since the Buddhists, lay and monks alike, 
strongly desired it, and also because peace and prosperity of 
the country depended on the people’s respect and practice of 
religion, it was necessary to introduce Buddhism as the state 
religion.” 

That the Buddhist state would be more than mere form 
was, of course, what U Nu desired. He sincerely believes that 
the inauguration of the Buddhist state will engender a deeper 
interest in Buddhism among his people and will suffuse all 
acts with a religious spirit. This is not the view of all political 
or military leaders. 

There are other facets to the general influence of Bud- 
dhism on Burma’s national policies. Its effects go beyond the 
sprinkling of speeches with Buddhist sayings, the explana- 
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tion of decisions on the basis of religion, or the use of religion 
to win elections. One thinks of the possible relationship of 
Hinayana Buddhism to the lack of strong social consciousness 
among the Burmese. Or one ponders the national influence 
of the Buddhist emphasis on tolerance. This principle has 
impinged upon politics most markedly in relation to the 
Communist menace in Burma. For example, the army’s ef- 
’ forts to gain the monks’ support in its campaign against com- 
munism were often frustrated by a feeling among sections of 
the sangha that one should be tolerant of all beliefs, even ex- 
treme Marxism. Another principle of Buddhism has been 
non-violence and a refusal to take life. During the army cam- 
paign, noted sayadaws were willing to make anti-Communist 
statements but were unwilling to call for any sort of violence. 
The government has been forced into a series of rationaliza- 
tions to support its fight against ethnic and Communist rebels 
in Burma. For example, U Nu once explained that the killing 
of rebels was a political necessity, not a religious matter. In 
the field of health, government departments have apologized 
for the killing of flies and mosquitoes with the statement that 
the insects land on DDT-sprayed walls and voluntarily die. 
Buddhist principles do influence some state decisions, but in 
a subtle and sometimes strange (to Westerners) manner dif- 
ficult to evaluate. 

How is one to explain the paradox of a religion which has 
proved to be a powerful weapon at the polls, but generally 
plays no more than a passive role in governmental adminis- 
tration? A partial answer may be found in U Nu’s complex 
position as symbol of Burmese Buddhism and as supporter of 
Western democratic ideals. As a religious leader he has won 
overwhelming electoral victories. At the same time his politi- 
cal philosophy demands equality for all religions and the pro- 
hibition of clerical influence in secular matters. Within his 
personality he reveals the paradoxical character of Burmese 
political life. 


Indonesia also has experienced some deterioration of the 
religious element in nationalism accompanied by the pene- 
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tration of religion into national politics. Islam no longer plays 
a paramount role in a nationalism which emphasizes Indo- 
nesian unity above all else and which attempts to play down 
divisive factors. Yet, as in Burma, political party activity con- 
stantly emphasizes the presence of religion as a political fact 
of life. Unlike the situation in Burma, this fact is institution- 
alized in religious parties, Moslem or Christian. In the 1955 
general elections the two major Islamic parties, the Masjumi 
and Nahdatul Ulama, won 102 out of 260 seats in Parliament, 
and in the Constituent Assembly 236 of 520 seats, with 26 
seats going to the Christian parties. In the West Java Provi- 
sional Legislative Assembly Moslem parties held 31 out of 50 
seats. The following statistics give the Moslem strength in 
major municipal councils in 1958: 


Djakarta 
Moslem parties 16 
Others 24 
Semarang 
Moslem parties a 
Others 29 
Bandung 
Moslem parties 8 
Others 47 


Rarely has a religious party won a majority in major muni- 
cipal elections and never in the national Parliament. Thus 
the efforts to achieve purely religious goals are limited. Add 
to this the basic divergencies between the two major Islamic 
parties—the now suspended Modernist and Socialist Masjumi, 
and the Orthodox and conservative Nahdatul Ulama—and the 
impact of religious parties is further diminished. Nor is it 
possible to associate these parties with Islamic nationalist or- 
ganizations such as the Pan-Malayan Islamic Party of Malaya. 
The paramount interests of Indonesian Islamic parties center 
on internal political life, on the achievement of specific eco- 
nomic, political, and social goals by the Masjumi and the 
maintenance of Orthodox Islam, its adherents and leaders, by 
the Nahdatul Ulama. There are minor legal parties and the 
outlawed dar al Islam (Islamic state) organization which fo- 
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cus more on religious nationalism, but neither of the two ma- 
jor parties does. The Masjumi in particular, in spite of an 
extremely heterogeneous membership, has articulated its de- 
sires in primarily secular terms. George Kahin’s paraphrase 
of the principles espoused by the majority of the Masjumi 
Party Council in 1948 illustrates these interests: 


(1) Complete independence of Indonesia. Oaty 

(2) Following of and emphasis upon the principles of social jus- 
tice and democracy found in Islam. 

(3) The state must be governed according to the will of the ma- 
jority, with its principal officers being chosen through elec- 
tions. 

(4) Opposition to capitalism in principle, but acknowledgment of 
the necessity of its continuance for some time in certain 
spheres. 

(5) A mixed economy should be followed—co-operative, social- 
istic, and capitalistic. 

(6) Emphasis should be on the co-operative sector, with the state 
advancing credit to develop this. 

(7) As the government acquires sufficient capital and administra- 
tive personnel, it should gradually nationalize transportation, 
communications, mining, oil production, large plantations, 
and any large-scale industry so long as such nationalization is 
to the country’s best interests. Nationalization should be ac- 
companied by payment of reasonable compensation to those 
whose property is expropriated. 

(8) Small-scale economic enterprise on an individual basis, so 
long as it is not uncontrolled, is socially healthy, in particular 
because it develops individual initiative and responsibility. 

(9) Small-scale economic enterprise should remain in the hands of 
the individual, but only where it cannot be integrated into co- 
operatives should it remain on a purely capitalistic basis. 

(10) Foreign capital is welcomed so long as it is non-political and 
so controlled that the Indonesian worker is protected and ex- 
cessive profits are not taken out of the country. 

(11) Wages must be equivalent to the social value of the work per- 
formed. 

(12) In non-nationalized economic enterprises the government 
should insure that owners of the capital do not take excessive 
profits and that the workers share in the profits. 

(13) Absolute neutrality in the Cold War; alignment with neither 
U:S:S.Renor U:S.AS 


At the same time, elements of the confessional parties have 
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sought the formation of an Islamic state in Indonesia. In this 
attempt they have only expressed an attitude of the Indone- 
sian people similar to that of the Burmese peasant, that a state 
established solely on secular terms remains unfulfilled.’ How- 
ever, in Indonesia, unlike Burma, the attitudes of the ortho- 
dox ulamas and peasants have not found successful expres- 
sion in dar ul Islam. This may partially be explained by the 
more secular views of Sukarno, the greater divisions of Islam 
in the islands, and the necessity for the political parties to 
concentrate on secular issues in the chaotic multiparty struc- 
ture of the Indonesian government. 

This is not to say that Indonesian Islamic parties are not 
nationalistic. As Soedjatmoko pointed out in P. Thayer’s vol- 
ume, Nationalism and Progress in Free Asia: 


All these parties operate on an emotionally strong and irreversible 

groundswell of nationalism. It is this which determines their general 
direction and scope of action. No political party can afford to ignore 
ite? 
What is important to note is that there is little peculiar to 
the nationalism of the Islamic parties that can be traced di- 
rectly to their Moslem principles. The veneer of religion is to 
be found in their statements but this is not unusual for Indo- 
nesian parties of all varieties. The secularist demand for the 
unity of all Indonesian peoples has been victorious over the 
Islamic belief that all believers are brothers. Why this situa- 
tion developed will be discussed in the concluding chapter. 
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CHAPTER VII 


RISIRARIEE 


Religious Leadership 
in Nationalist Movements of 
Southeast Asia 


A key factor in the development of nationalism in Southeast 
Asia was the participation of members of the religious com- 
munity in the political arena. In Burma and Indonesia, the 
pongyis and hadjis respectively fomented revolts, took part in 
nationalist organizations, became nationalist leaders in their 
own right, and were the representatives of religion and tradi- 
tion within the nationalist movement. In the Philippines dur- 
ing the Spanish occupation, the priesthood also acted as a cat- 
alytic agent, but of a different sort. This chapter will assess 
four elements in the relationship between the nationalist 
movements and religious leadership in Burma, Indonesia, and 
the Philippines: the place of the clergy in society; the reasons 
for the importance of religious personnel in the nationalist 
movements; the relationship of the clergy to the colonial re- 
gime; and, finally, the nationalist activities of the religious 
community. 


Although local variations are immediately apparent, the 
factors responsible for the paramount position of the religi- 
ous leader in the community are common to Burma, Indo- 
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nesia, and the Philippines. The pongyi, hadji, or priest was 
the religious, social, and moral arbiter of the community, was 
in charge of the educational facilities, and was associated with 
the temporal rulers of society. Each of these influences has 
deteriorated in recent. years, but when religious power was at 
its height in the nationalist movement, they were strong. 

The number of religious personnel in each of these nations 
’ during the colonial period was not inconsiderable. During 
the interwar period, the Dutch East Indies sent the largest 
number of pilgrims to Mecca, as many as 52,412 in 1926-27, 
thereby earning them the name, “the rice of Hejaz.” (See 
Table 3.) In addition, there were many Indonesian religious 
teachers and leaders who did not make the pilgrimage. It is 
difficult to assess the exact number of pongyis in Burma at any 
one time because of the lack of adequate statistics and the 
often temporary nature of the “wearing of the saffron.” R. 
Grant Brown in his Burma As I Saw It, 1889-1917, refers to 
70,000 monks and fewer than 8,000 nuns.* During World War 
II, Dr. Ba Maw, wartime prime minister, once caustically 
made reference to “Burma’s 250,000 idle pongyis.”? The au- 
thor, in discussions with prewar sangha political leaders, has 
found 80,000 to 100,000 the most common estimate for the 
interwar period. In the Philippines, the Philippine Commis- 
sion reported, at the outbreak of the Spanish-American War 
in 1898 there were 967 priests (all but 150 Spanish) caring 
for 6,559,989 Catholics. After the war only 472 members of 
the religious orders remained.® 

The social and religious status of the hadji, ulama, pongyi, 
or priest enabled him to be influential in politics as well. In 
Indonesia the hadji’s position was aided both in heaven and 
on earth by his fulfillment of one of the five pillars of Islam, 
the arduous and frequently unhealthy journey to Mecca. 
While he was in the Middle East the pilgrim often did not 
take advantage of the new political and theological develop- 
ments of the time, but upon his return his experiences were 
often of aid in establishing a school for the teaching of the 
Koran, in gaining a local village position, and, in general, in 
obtaining a higher status in his society. Emphasis should be 
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TABLE 3 


N.E.I. PircriMs REGISTERED AT JEDDAH 

















Years (changed from A.H.) Indies Pilgrims Total Pilgrims 
1900-01 7,421 _— 
I90I—02 6,092 —- 
1902-03 5,679 a 
1903-04 9,481 74,344 
1904-05 4,964 66,451 
1905-06 - 6,863 68,735 
1906-07 8,694 108,305 
1907-08 9,319 Q1,142 
1908-09 10,300 69,067 
1909-10 10,994 71,421 
IQIO-II 14,234 90,051 
IQII-II 24,025 83,749 
IQII-I2 18,353 83,294 
IQI2-13 26,321 96,924 
1913-14 28,427 56,855 
IQI4-15 — — 
1915-16 — — 
1916-17 72 8,585 
1917-18 48 7,020 
1918-19 1,123 22,101 
1919-20 14,805 59,370 
1920-21 28,795 60,786 
1921-22 22,412 — 
1922-23 22,022 86,353 
1923-24 39,800 91,786 
1924-25 74 oa 
1925-26 3,474 57,957 
1926-27 52,412 123,052 
1927-28 43,082 98,635 
1928-29 31,405 86,021 
1929-30 33,000 84,810 





Source: Netherlands East Indies, Indisch Verslag, 1931, II 
(Batavia: Landsdrukkerij, 1931), 130. The lack of pilgrims from 1914 
to 1918 was due to World War I, while the gap in 1924-25 resulted 
from unsettled conditions to the Moslem Holy Land caused by the 
conquest of Ibn Saud. 
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put upon the fact that the hadj itself was not always the de- 
ciding factor in the selection of men for leaders. The trip to 
Mecca was usually made by men who had religious interests 
in the first place and, possibly of greater importance, who 
could afford the relatively expensive pilgrimage. The hadji- 
to-be more often than not had already gained some local pres- 
tige, and the pilgrimage only added to his position. Given 
‘this combination, it was not unusual to find the hadji more 
affluent, with a greater fund of theological knowledge, and in 
a place of more political power than his countrymen. As Jacob 
Vredenbregt pointed out in his excellent article on the hadj: 


These economic criteria also decided the class-position of this social 
layer which looked for and found a fitting expression of their social 
status by undertaking the pilgrimage to Mecca; an accomplishment 
which offered prestige and usually involved the use of the status- 
symbols such as turban or white head-dress. This enhanced prestige 
and the according status in their turn had an important function re- 
garding the activities of the hadji in the desa [village]: more than 
before he would apply himself to activities which agreed (or were 
considered to agree) with his (enhanced) status, such as trade and 
industry, or money-lending or sometimes religious teaching.‘ 


During the Dutch period, religious personnel also main- 
tained at least some of the outward vestments of legal power 
which came with the government’s partial recognition of Mos- 
lem law. Yet, in spite of the fact that the hadji brought to the 
village some of the Western ideas he had gathered in the 
Middle East, a relatively large number of hadjis and ulamas 
were politically indifferent or conservative. This was particu- 
larly true of the traditionalist religious leaders who saw in the 
rising secular nationalists a danger to their position.® Dutch 
fears to the contrary, the returning pilgrim was not always a 
politically conscious individual. This was not as true of those 
educated in Cairo where the spirit of Western ideas and op- 
position to colonialism were more prevalent. 

A postwar observer once wrote: “Burmese civilization, even 
more perhaps than Indian, is the product of its religion,” and 
“The army of monks . . . acted as a kind of occupying and gar- 
risoning force keeping Burma secure for Buddhism.’’® Allow- 
ing for poetic license, these statements ring true although the 
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institutional and formal areas of clerical power have dimin- 
ished since the British conquest. The pongyi with his saffron 
robe, umbrella, and begging bowl is certainly physically more 
evident in Burma than are his counterparts in Indonesia or 
the Philippines, and there is no denying his moral and politi- 
cal influence in the village. His authority can partially be ex- 
plained by his supposedly holy and pure life and the sacrifices 
necessary to attain it, but other factors also pertain. Tradi- 
tionally he was an advisor to the Burmese monarchy, for al- 
though the monk “theoretically had nothing to do with poli- 
tics or things of this world, [he] was really a political power, 
the only permanent power.” 

In the field of education the pongyi had been the sole 
teacher in the pre-British period, and each kyaung had its own 
school for the teaching of traditional religious subjects as well 
as reading and writing. At the time of the destruction of the 
last Burmese kingdom in 1885, the monastery schools report- 
edly had an average attendance of not less than fifty to sixty 
students per kyaung, and the Burmese boasted that their lit- 
eracy rate was higher than that of the conqueror. The impact 
of British policy and Western educational and occupational 
demands reduced the number of students to less than ten per 
kyaung, some kyaungs having only one pupil and some none.® 
In spite of this loss, the Buddhist clergy held their authority 
in the village through their religious position, functions, and 
heritage, a fact well noted by aspiring politicians. 

Because of the hostility toward the Roman Catholic orders 
during the last years of Spanish control in the Philippines, 
conflicting information on the position and activities of the 
clergy is not uncommon. To put it as objectively as possible, 
the influence of the orders resulted from (1) the normal du- 
ties of the Catholic clergy anywhere in the world as head of 
the lay flock, (2) their ownership of land and other wealth, 
(3) their knowledge of Spanish, and (4) the frequently close 
relationship between church and state in the Philippines, 
which included a multitude of temporal duties given the in- 
dividual priest. The first factor needs no explanation. In re- 
gard to land ownership, the Augustinians, Recolectos, and 
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Dominicans held 420,000 acres. Of this, 120,000 had been 
granted to the Augustinians just prior to the revolt, while the 
remaining 300,000 acres had been held for periods varying 
from fifty to two hundred years.® With its knowledge of Span- 
ish the clergy frequently became the only interpreter of gov- 
ernment orders and the only possible go-between for the rural 
population. In regions where no other Spanish-speaking per- 
son was available, this monopoly on communication was im- 
portant. During periods when the orders and the government 
were friendly, a powerful partnership could thus be formed, 
and even in times of friction, the administration found it dif- 
ficult to counter the influence of the clergy. This can readily 
be understood by perusing the governmental duties of the 
parish priest as stated in the Report of the Philippine Com- 
mission of 1900: “(1) he assists in choosing the members of 
the municipal tribunal; (2) he revises the act and makes sure 
that the officials are properly elected; (3) he signs the certifi- 
cate of election; (4) he assists and supervises the drawing of 
lots whenever that is necessary to determine who shall go out 
of office first; (5) he assists the municipal tribunal and the 
twelve delegates in choosing or nominating the cabeza de 
barangay [head of groups of inhabitants of 100-150 families] ; 
(7) he becomes a member of the provincial council when there 
is only one foreign vicar in the province; (8) he assists the 
tribunal in deciding upon the questions relating to taxes and 
imports; (9) he signs the estimates of permanent receipts and 
expenditures; (10) he assists the tribunal in deciding upon 
the construction of public works (11) he assists in making 
any modification in the estimates of permanent receipts or 
expenditures; (12) he assists in deciding upon any extraordi- 
nary expenditures of the tribunal; (13) he gives his opinion 
on the accounts presented to him by the tribunal before the 
same are sent to the provincial council; and (14) he has the 
power to decide at what hour the meetings of the tribunal in 
which he is to take part shall be held.’° The Philippine Com- 
mission was not being extravagant when it reported: “The 
truth is that the whole Government of Spain in the islands 
rested on the friars. To use the expression of the provincial 
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of the Augustinians, the friars were ‘the pedestal or founda- 
tion of the sovereignty of Spain in the islands’ which being 
removed ‘the whole structure would topple over.’ ’’”* 


Given the central place which the religious elements occu- 
pied in their respective communities, it is difficult to see how 
the clergy could have remained outside of the political fer- 
ment of the nationalist awakening even if they had wished to. 
In actuality, pongyi, hadji, and priest became deeply involved 
in the events of their day, and, in fact, often provided the na- 
tionalist movement with its leadership. The focal position of 
the religious personnel in the community suggests two ques- 
tions: the political reasons for their importance and the basis 
of their antipathy toward colonial rule. Obviously, the latter 
question, in particular, does not apply to the Philippines 
where only the indigenous clergy displayed signs of dissatis- 
faction. 

In regard to the first question, the religious leadership was 
continually bombarded by political leaders who desired their 
stipport. Contemporary problems were often phrased in terms 
which would stimulate the politically active elements of the 
clergy. Examples of this in Burma may be seen in the nation- 
alist literature on the proposed boycott of British goods in 
1921 and the anti-Separation issue of 1931, and in Indonesia 
in the writings on Dutch clerical policies. 

This need for pongyi and hadji support was intensified by 
the lack of well-organized village and constituency parties 
during the prewar period, which made it necessary to use the 
ready-made leadership of the clergy. As a pongyi kyaung ex- 
isted in every village in Burma proper and there were hadjis 
and gurus throughout Indonesia, all of whom had long influ- 
enced their people in matters beyond pure theology, it took 
no overly bright politician to see the pragmatic value of their 
support. In Burma, pongyi power became so great on the con- 
stituency level during the 1920’s that candidates had to be 
cleared with the sangha associations, a pongyi was manager of 
a major party paper, and two pongyis became auditors of the 
finances of the General Council of Burmese Associations, 
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Burma’s largest political party of the time. These facts tend 
to corroborate the statement of a sayadaw leader of the 
Twenty-one party (Burma’s other major party of the 1920’s) 
who boasted to the author that during the early 1920's, “all 
was yellow.” A government report on the bloody Indo-Bur- 
mese riots of 1938 recognized the pongyi influence when it 
complained that even at that date, “It is a commonplace of 
politics in Burma to find every politician supported by ‘his 
own’ local or particular pongyis or associations of pongyis. 
We find some of them acting as election agents, in substance, 
if not in form. Many kyaungdaiks [monastery buildings] and 
many kyaungs have become the centers of political intrigue, 
and even Pagodas themselves are used as platforms for political 
meetings and political propaganda.” 

Religious personnel were also politically important in In- 
donesia where hadjis were normally included in the govern- 
ing boards of local Sarekat Islam sections. In 1927 it was 
stated that hadjis composed 10 per cent of the membership of 
Sarekat Islam and held an inordinate influence over that or- 
ganization.** The difference in the Indies was that it was in 
no way against his religious scruples for the hadji to partake 
in political action, whereas the association of the pongyi with 
such worldly activities was at least open to question. The 
hadji’s financial position provided another reason for his 
power, for, unlike the pongyi who supposedly eschewed 
worldly wealth, the hadji was often a member of Indonesia’s 
small entrepreneur middle class. The existence of these po- 
litical “angels” or indigenous capitalists also influenced party 
policy as evidenced by H. O. S. Tjokroaminoto’s careful dis- 
crimination between “criminal capitalists,’ whom he defined 
as foreign exploiters, and Indonesian capitalists, upon whom 
his wrath did not fall.** Continually in financial difficulties, 
the S.I. needed conservative financial support, which in turn 
provided a check on the more radical elements of the organi- 
zation and resulted in a tension that was later to disrupt the 
party. 

A final explanation for the political importance of these 
groups is that neither Islam nor Buddhism has traditionally 
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accepted the separation of church and state. With a long his- 
tory of religious influence in government, it was not unusual 
for the people to look to the pongyis and hadjis for leadership 
during times of crisis. As an editorial in the nationalist news- 
paper New Burma proclaimed, “The pongyis have been and 
still are our natural leaders and they will be leading us in 
spite of abuse and declamations of the enemies of progress.’’”° 
It was also to be expected that the religious personnel them- 
selves, disturbed by contemporary political unrest and their 
own loss of temporal power, would become amenable to par- 
ticipation in the nationalist cause. This point is important, for 
the clergy was not always a malleable instrument in the hands 
of the politicians. It was both interested in, and knowledgea- 
ble of, the political events of the day, and feeling itself to be 
the living symbol of the national culture, it was ready and 
often eager to participate in politics. Special grievances were 
also felt by the religious communities of Burma and Indo- 
nesia, which influenced their desire to enter into nationalist 
activities. These centered around the loss of their hold on ed- 
ucation, and the breakdown of the religious hierarchy in Burma, 
the fear in both Indonesia and Burma of the degeneration 
of the national religion, and the government clerical policies 
and attitudes toward religious minorities. 

The education of the youth of Burma and Indonesia be- 
fore the twentieth century had been primarily in the hands 
of religious personnel. In Burma the young boy went to the 
kyaung where he learned the traditional subjects which had 
been taught for centuries. In the Indies, if he were lucky, he 
might get into a school taught by a guru or hadji who used 
the rote method for subject matter primarily from the Koran. 
After the advent of the Europeans, these educational institu- 
tions continued to teach as they always had, eschewing geog- 
raphy, English or Dutch, mathematics, and similar subjects 
which the Europeans and the Western-oriented natives con- 
sidered necessary for active participation in modern life. Pali 
and Arabic were not thought to be proper subjects for young 
men who desired to rise in the colonial world. As a result, stu- 
dents turned to the European type of education, usually 
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taught at its best in a missionary school. In the Burmese state 
schools education became, as the former editor of the Ran- 
goon Times put it, “as secular as the price of oysters,” while 
in the Indies the Islamic press decried the lack of religious 
instruction among those educated in the new ways.** Educa- 
tion of the European variety being necessary to advance in the 
administration and business, the place of the monastic and 
Koranic schools was undermined, and the clergy lost a formid- 
able influence on the population. Their loss was the more 
painful from the fear that their places were being taken by 
Christian teachers and Christian philosophy. To lose an im- 
portant social function was serious, but to see one’s religion 
being usurped was a catastrophe which had to be averted at 
all costs. 

A second loss, felt particularly in Burma, was the abolition 
of the traditional relationship of the church to the state un- 
der the monarchy. It was felt that without a king of their own, 
the people would lose their faith and the religious hierarchy 
would deteriorate. Spearman, a commentator at the time of 
King Thibaw, probably was not exaggerating when he wrote: 
“Buddhism as it exists in Burma is more than a state religion, 
it is part and parcel of the state.’’*” The place of the clergy in 
education, the position of the monarchy as protector and sta- 
bilizer of the church hierarchy, the formal obeisance given to 
religion and the advice sought by the king from the sangha 
all corroborate Spearman’s view. The abolition of the mon- 
archy by the British meant a profound institutional and psy- 
chological change to the sangha. Writing at the time of the 
elimination of the kingdom in Upper Burma, two writers, 
one English and one Burmese, noted similar effects from the 
British victory. Wrote D. M. Smeaton, Financial Commis- 
sioner in the British administration : 


The Burman cannot conceive of a religion without a Defender of 
the Faith—a king who appoints and rules the Buddhist hierarchy. 
The extinction of the monarchy left the nation, according to the 
people’s notions, without a religion. We have overthrown the king 
and destroyed all traces of kingly rule. Naturally they look upon 
this as the destruction of their nationality.1® 


Writing with less extravagance and probably greater knowl- 
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edge, the Burman reported that Mandalay was not favorable 
to the British, stating among other grievances: “They urge 
that, when they have no king of their own, Buddhism will de- 
cline for want of State support, and that schisms will spring 
up to undermine it... .”** When these things did come to 
pass, the pongyis were among the first to blame the British, 
and time and again politically oriented pongyis exhorted the 
people of Burma to seek independence as the only method of 
safeguarding and promoting the national faith. The pongyis 
were not incorrect in their dire prognostications. No longer 
was the sangha able to control education, and no longer did 
the sangha have a voice in the formal councils of government. 
The missionary, in spite of his lack of success among the Bur- 
mans, was considered an omnipresent danger to Buddhism. 
And the ecclesiastical hierarchy had almost no control over 
the clergy. This last point needs further explanation. Lower 
Burma was occupied by the British for some time prior to the 
conquest of Upper Burma, and as a consequence, the author- 
ity of the hierarchy in Lower Burma was lost. The head of the 
hierarchy in Upper Burma during most of the British period 
(1903-38), the Taungwin Sayadaw, was recognized by Lieu- 
tenant Governor Sir Hugh Barnes as supreme in all matters 
relating to the internal operation of the church in Upper 
Burma. He did not, however, possess authority over Lower 
Burma, and in reality his ability to discipline wayward clergy 
was restricted to his immediate area.*° This breakdown in the 
power of the hierarchy was viewed by more than one writer 
as a partial explanation for the freedom of pongyis to take 
part in nationalist activities in spite of the passive or hostile 
attitude of some of the religious leaders toward nationalism. 
In fact, the Taungwin Sayadaw was considered pro-British by 
many nationalist pongyis and, therefore, not an acceptable 
leader.” 

Finally, it should be emphasized that many in the religious 
community in Burma and Indonesia sincerely believed that 
the national faith could not prosper under an alien infidel 
ruler. It was, therefore, considered the religious duty of the 
faithful to rid the nation of the foreigner and thereby estab- 
lish a government which would protect and foster the faith. 
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The actions taken by religious personnel to gain that goal will 
next be discussed. 


In Burma, the place of the pongyi in anti-British activities 
was apparent from the earliest xenophobic reactions to for- 
eign rule. A perusal of books of the period, such as H. R. 
Spearman’s and J. George Scott’s gazeteers of Burma or the 
official annual Reports of the Administration of Burma sup- 
ply numerous examples of revolts as early as 1831.” These 
were led by or included pongyis, and more often than not 
were designed to overthrow the government. Some pongyis 
wished to aid the king, while others had more personal am- 
bitions, for example, one U Kelatha, who professed to be a 
reincarnation of the Setkya Prince. These disturbances, which 
lasted well into the twentieth century, were accompanied by 
the usual sacred oaths, tattooing to provide invulnerability, 
sacred images, the galon crest, and so on, which were to be- 
come part of Burmese risings throughout the British period. 
These early revolts were part of a stage most writers refer to 
as prenationalism, a traditionalist-oriented reaction against 
the foreigner which had as its goal a return to the past. Simi- 
lar incidents in other areas were the India Mutiny and Java 
War. 

Dating from this period of early hostility, the politically 
minded pongyi was an integral part of almost every nation- 
alist move during the British occupation. Before discussing 
these nationalist activities, it is necessary to analyze the dis- 
crepancies between the figures given by Burmese and British 
spokesmen as to the number of pongyis involved in the na- 
tionalist movement. Whenever it became necessary for the 
administration to take official note of pongyi activities, great 
care was taken to explain that the monks interested in poli- 
tics were but a small discredited part of the whole sangha. 
On the other hand, sayadaws who took part in the events of 
the prewar period claim that the vast majority of the sangha 
was politically active, particularly in the 1920’s. According to 
a religious leader of the Twenty-one party, only the sect led 
by the Taungwin Sayadaw was inactive in the nationalist 
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cause. U Lay Maung, prewar pongyi, manager of the Wunt- 
hanu newspaper, and a prominent leader of the section of the 
G.C.B.A. which boycotted the diarchy, recalls that not less 
than 60,000 of the 80,000 monks were members of politically 
oriented sangha associations. He further states that only eight 
elderly sayadaws in Mandalay, who were supported by the 
government, were against taking part in politics.** Although 
it is difficult to formulate exact numbers at this late date, it 
would probably be correct to surmise that a majority of the 
sangha supported the nationalist cause, at least indirectly, 
but that only a minority were politically active. British re- 
ports were, however, apparently true when they stated that 
those overtly interested in politics were primarily young men. 
With these points in mind, pongyi influence in the preinde- 
pendence period will be discussed in two areas: the relation- 
ships of pongyis to politicians and the role of the pongyi in 
certain developments in nationalist history. 

Monks had been infrequently members of Burma’s first na- 
tionalist organization, the Y.M.B.A., but the high tide of 
pongyi political influence came during the 1920’s. During that 
period, two groups fought for control of the nationalist move- 
ment, the G.C.B.A., which favored home rule and non-coop- 
eration with the diarchy, and a splinter group of the G.C.B.A., 
the Twenty-one party, which supported cooperation, but 
sought the same ends as the G.C.B.A. Pongyi support was on 
both an individual and group basis, but the most powerful 
political organ of the pongyis was the General Council of 
Sangha Sametggi, formed in 1921. This council rose out of 
separate Sangha Sametggi councils formed in Lower and Up- 
per Burma the previous year. For a time, the G.C.S.S. was 
united in its stand behind the G.C.B.A., but when that party 
split, the sangha divided its loyalties.** The majority went 
with the non-cooperation wing of the G.C.B.A., and through- 
out the 1920’s the more active pongyis were to be found in 
the radical wing of Burmese politics. However, during the 
1920's, pongyis were evident in all political groups, and the 
principal sayadaw of the Twenty-one party states that he had 
as much control over that organization as the G.C.S.S. had 
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over the G.C.B.A. One faction of the G.C.B.A., the Sao Thein 
G.C.B.A., was so heavily influenced by the sangha that it has 
been called the ‘‘pongyi party.” In sum, the pongyi became 
what one politician termed “‘a very important factor which no 
statesman can forget.’’”* 

The pongyis operated on both the local and national level. 
In the villages, where their influence was strongest, they often 
endorsed nominees, supported favored politicians, attended 
and spoke at political rallies, published’ propaganda, directed 
agitation against taxation, headmen, and the courts, used 
prophesies and magic against the foreigner, and directly and 
indirectly made the village aware of their views. This activity 
was most evident in the 1920’s, but even as late as the middle 
and late 1930’s, pongyis were trying to influence the people’s 
vote. When three future prime ministers, Dr. Ba Maw, U Pu, 
and U Saw, were each attempting to gain the necessary vote 
to control the legislative council, the Young Pongyis of Man- 
dalay supported U Saw by stating to the people that Ba Maw 
was a Christian, that U Pu was not courageous, and that their 
candidate would protect and foster the Buddhist faith. Dur- 
ing the campaign over separation from India, U Pu boasted 
of the electoral support given by the religious community 
when he claimed, ““We have Pongyis, Priests, in every village, 
or at least one in every two villages. These villagers cannot 
go away from that village and have to stick to their pongyi. It 
is a tradition in Burma that the Pongyi of the village has al- 
ways influenced the villagers.’’** In fact, it is probably fair to 
state that during parts of the 1920’s in certain areas it was the 
pongyi who controlled policy and not the lay politician. At 
least, the pongyis set the tone of the organizations even though 
they were not always interested in a specific policy. The 
party candidate had to pay at least formal obeisance to the 
sangha, and even reputed Christians such as Dr. Ba Maw al- 
ways campaigned with pongyis at their sides. After the split 
of the Twenty-one party, all other candidates had to state for- 
mally that they were under the protection of the General 
Council of Sangha Sametggi, and it is reported that even a 
Moslem, one U Pe Gyi, stated that he was under the protec- 
tion of the sangha in order to gain support.”” 
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Nor was pongyi power confined to the village. The sangha 
associations had direct influence on the policies of the parties 
and on the boycott faction of the G.C.B.A. in particular. 
Members of the G.C.S.S. maintained direct liaison with the 
ruling organ of the G.C.B.A. and reported back the actions of 
the politicians. It was also normal for the politicians to report 
to the sangha personally. At one time in the early 1920’s, 
when financial discrepancies were reported in the G.C.B.A. 
books, the G.C.S.S. sent two pongyis to audit the financial 
records. This and other facets of pongyi control finally led to 
a disruption of the G.C.B.A., and in 1925 the majority broke 
with the G.C.S.S. Prior to that time (and subsequently in the 
Sao Thein G.C.B.A.), the G.C.S.S. operated as part of an in- 
terlocking directorate with the G.C.B.A., just as the local 
pongyis were linked with the G.C.B.A.’s local organizations, 
the village Wunthanu Athins. The normal situation was to 
have one prominent sayadaw or group of sayadaws in liaison 
with a political party or prominent individual. Thus, the Yeu 
Sayadaw cooperated with the Sao Thein G.C.B.A. the Paho 
Sayadaw with another section of the G.C.B.A., the Inya Minya 
Association with U Chit Hlaing, the Mingalon Sayadaw with 
Dr. Ba Maw, and so on. All of the above were termed radical 
in the 1920’s and early 1930’s. On the “right” was the Twenty- 
one party sayadaw group. In 1936 the Yeu, Paho, and right- 
wing group combined to form the United G.C.B.A. with the 
Twenty-one party and Separation party.** During the early 
1920's, pongyis were members of G.C.B.A. executive boards, 
audited party books, in a number of areas controlled nomina- 
tions, managed the nationalist news paper, Wunthanu, and 
generally maintained a powerful voice in national politics. 

Pongyi activity made the handling of the nationalist move- 
ment difficult for the British, who found it embarrassing to 
condemn religious leaders (one reason for the importance of 
the pongyis, of course). Recognizing this situation, Lieuten- 
ant Governor Sir Reginald Craddock warned a meeting at 
Government House: “As to the monk, it is no part of my 
duty to say what he must do and what he must not do. He 
may do just what he likes. But if the yellow robe enters the 
domain of politics, the robe assuredly must lose its colour. Is 
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it going to sacrifice the veneration of ages for nine days’ ap- 
plause of the gaping multitude? I hope not, Gentlemen, we 
all hope not.””® 

Of even greater difficulty for the British was the presence 
of members of the Buddhist clergy during antigovernment 
demonstrations, riots, and rebellion. Although sangha inter- 
est in politics lagged during the period 1925-30 (partially 
due to the imprisonment of their leader, U Ottuma), radical 
elements within the sangha led a series of unsuccessful forays 
against the government and its tax policies. When the admin- 
istration forbade the extremist pongyis to speak in favor of 
the non-payment of taxes, some two hundred district leaders 
of the G.C.B.S. gathered to disobey the order. According to 
G.C.B.S. reports, approximately one hundred and twenty 
pongyis subsequently were jailed for six months.*®? Out of 
this episode arose one of the more tragic incidents of Burma’s 
nationalist history. One of the monks arrested was one U 
Wisara, who had previously served one twenty-month sen- 
tence, and was incarcerated again under section 124a of the 
Indian Penal Code for making a seditious speech. He pro- 
ceeded to go on a hunger strike until the administration 
would agree to allow pongyis in prison to wear their yellow 
robes on festival days and to allow the pongyis to fast twice a 
month.** The rule against wearing the yellow robe in prison 
had long been enforced, and, in fact, U Ottuma had made 
one of his most important gestures when he appeared at a 
G.C.B.A. annual meeting in his yellow robe only to throw it 
off dramatically to display his prison garb. U Wisara would 
not accept the rule and died after reportedly fasting 166 days. 
One of the main thoroughfares of Rangoon now bears his 
name, for his death caused mass indignation. 

In 1931 two pongyis were arrested for taking part in the 
bloody Sino-Burmese riots, and there were other disturbances 
in Pegu, Tavoy, and Tharrawaddy due to pongyi influence. 
But the most serious development was the participation, and 
at times leadership, of pongyis in the Saya San rebellion of 
1931-32 and the 1938 Indo-Burmese riots. The 1931 rebellion 
centered in the Tharrawaddy district and was motivated by 
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economic unrest mixed with traditionalist and religious ele- 
ments. Itinerant pongyis were evident among the agitators, 
and the government blamed the pongyi-dominated Sao 
Thein G.C.B.A., which was proscribed by the government for 
its part in the rebellion. There is little doubt that the radical 
wing of the G.C.B.A. helped to foment the revolt through its 
antitax propaganda and that Saya San was a member of the 
Sao Thein G.C.B.A. and was joined by four district presidents 
of this group.*? However, the administration greatly oversim- 
plified the situation when it officially claimed: “The spread 
of the rebellion was due mainly to itinerant phongyis (Bud- 
dhist monks) whose preachings against the Government were 
helped by an unprecedented economic depression and a grow- 
ing feeling of nationalism.’’** More correctly, the statement 
should have been just the opposite. 

Another far-reaching incident which did credit to no one 
was the Indo-Burmese riots of 1938. A short history of the 
riots is necessary in order to show the reasons for pongyi par- 
ticipation. The basic cause of the bloody riots was the long 
history of Burmese antagonism toward the Indians of Burma, 
a hostility fanned by Indian economic power in the cities, ab- 
sentee land ownership and usury in the country, mixed mar- 
riages, and religious and racial communalism. The immedi- 
ate cause of the several days of rioting, killing, and pillaging 
may be stated simply. In 1931 one Maung Shwe Hpi, at that 
time schoolmaster of a Moslem school in the Shwebo District, 
wrote part of a polemical book called Moulvi Yogi Sadan. 
Shwe Hpi was the son of a Clerk of the Rifles and both his 
stepfather and brothers were Buddhists, as was his first wife 
whom he divorced. He then married the daughter of a Mos- 
lem and entered that faith.** His contribution to the book in- 
cluded a number of derogatory statements about Buddha, 
among which were claims that Buddha believed in the exist- 
ence of God, that he had become an outcaste among Hindus 
as soon as he became Buddha, that he liked pork and thus be- 
came the Buddha of the Burmans who were the “eaters of 
raw frogs and raw meats.”*° In spite of the emotionally in- 
citive language, the polemic received little attention when it 
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was reprinted in 1936. It was not until the book was taken up 
by the nationalist press, particularly the Sun, New Burma, 
and New Light of Burma, that tempers began to rise.*° 

The rioting took place primarily in the larger towns and 
was not widespread in the districts. It appears probable that 
the cause of the disturbance in Lower Burma was largely eco- 
nomic and political, while around Mandalay it was religious. 
According to the official Commission of Inquiry following the 
riots, only a small minority of pongyis took part in these in- 
cidents, although in certain areas such as Mandalay a larger 
proportion participated. However, no study shows more 
clearly the position the political pongyis had achieved and the 
influence of external events on the pongyi community than 
the carefully written Final Report of the Riot Inquiry Com- 
mittee (F.R.RJI.C.). 

As to the extent to which pongyis were involved in these 
riots, the Report regretfully noted: “It is distressing to have 
to record that in the majority of cases which have been spe- 
cifically brought to our notice pongyis either were present 
among the mobs of looters with dahs [knives] and other 
weapons in their hands or that, worse still, pongyis themselves 
were responsible for maiming and killing defenceless Indi- 
ans.” At another point the Commission stated: “In our evi- 
dence we have a mournful record of these so-called pongyts, 
upazins [a grade of monk] and koyins [novice monks] up and 
down the country promoting meetings in their kyaungs for 
political or subversive ends, participating in rioting and, arms 
in their hands, leading or accompanying crowds of hooligans, 
committing assaults, looting and even murder and in general 
breaking the civil laws of the country and the laws of their 
own order.’’*’ Throughout the Report are examples of pongyi 
activities in which witnesses gave evidence that in nearly fifty 
cases pongyis were among the crowds, in an equal number of 
cases that pongyis were seen committing assaults, and that in 
nearly twenty cases they were found looting, in eight com- 
mitting arson, and in four perpetrating murder.** The reac- 
tions to the incidents recorded in the Report was twofold. 
Pongyis in Mandalay maintained that there was severe reli- 
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gious provocation for their actions, and that they did not take 
into account economic or political considerations.*” On the 
other hand, at least one nationalist newspaper put the blame 
on the British and the minorities. Declared the newspaper 
New Burma in an editorial called “An Insidious Document”: 


What the Committee have failed to grasp is that the Buddhist con- 
ception of the function of State as the protection of religion is in 
clear contrast to the British Imperialist doctrine of divide and rule. 
Religion in Burma is the dominating influence and if the minorities 
wish to live in peace and safety in this country, it will be well for 
them to seek the goodwill of the majority and not to take shelter 
behind the temporary political superiority of a third party.*° 


The Report also reveals the difficulties both the govern- 
ment and the conservative sayadaws had in controlling the 
politically active pongyis. Because the pongyis had lost the 
governance of the sovereign they were open to political and 
economic influences which the sayadaws were unable to con- 
trol. Without ecclesiastical discipline the pongyis often en- 
tered political life, and kyaungs at times became havens of 
political unrest. Adding to the sayadaws’ problem was the 
presence of a number of pseudo-pongyis who put on the yel- 
low robe for their own reasons (often political in nature). 
Commenting on this situation, the commission went so far as 
to propose: “It will be of real benefit to Burma and to Bud- 
dhism when the State plays its part in supporting—not re- 
placing—the authority of the Sangha.’’” 

For the government, too, pongyi participation in the riots 
provided problems. The people’s age-old respect for the robe 
made any ill-treatment of its wearer subject to strong critici- 
cism. Politicians realized this, and pictures of police near 
fallen or cowering monks appeared in such nationalist news- 
papers as the Sun and the New Light of Burma.® Another 
problem for the government was the alleged use of kyaungs 
for subversive meetings and, in one possible instance, as a tat- 
tooing center prior to the riots. Thus, from first to last the 
pongyi was active in the nationalist movement in Burma. 

No discussion of the role of the pongyi in prewar Burmese 
politics would be complete without mention of the most in- 
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fluential pongyi leader in Burma’s modern history, U Ottuma. 
There are many stories and legends about this man: how he 
went to trial in Maubin walking on mats upon which women 
had spread their hair; how his supporters told credulous vil- 
lagers that he had an alliance with the King of France and 
that America was ready with men and money to aid Burma 
to gain home rule; and how he advised Sun Yat Sen.** In re- 
ality, if the upsurge in pongyi nationalist activity in the 1920’s 
can be credited to any one man, that person was U Ottuma, 
one of the most travelled and politically sophisticated Bur- 
mese of his day. 

The influence on U Ottuma were varied. In the first dec- 
ade of this century he spent several years in India where he 
entered organized politics, became president of the Hindu 
Mabasahba Association, and reportedly came under the in- 
fluence of Tagore, the Congress party, and the philosophy of 
non-cooperation.** In 1907 he journeyed to Japan where he 
taught Sanskrit and Pali at the Academy of Buddhist Science 
in Tokyo, and studied Buddhism at Kyoto with the help of 
Ohtami Kozui, Ito Jizo Zaemon, and others. While in Japan 
he was greatly impressed by the Japanese victory in the war 
against Russia and by the Japanese characteristics of disci- 
pline and perseverance which he believed led to that success. 
According to wartime Japanese sources he was strongly influ- 
enced by the unity of the Japanese people as a race and 
preached a racial doctrine upon his return to Burma. How- 
ever, although he continually spoke of national unity as a pre- 
requisite for freedom, Ottuma rarely based his philosophy on 
racial superiority. It was also stated that he was impressed by 
the central position of the Japanese Emperor, but a recent 
biography states that he rejected the restoration of the Bur- 
mese monarchy.*? While in Japan it is reported that he be- 
came a respected leader of the Indian community and that 
when the Maharajah of Baroda came to Japan seeking sup- 
port against the British U Ottuma was able to use his Japa- 
nese contacts to get the Maharajah a hearing.** 

U Ottuma returned to Burma by way of Korea, Manchuria, 
China, Annam, Thailand, Ceylon, and India, arriving in 1921. 
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There are varying reports on his reception by the sangha on 
his return. Most English sources state that he was rejected by 
the conservative monks for not respecting the Vinaya. Accord- 
ing to one of his early supporters, U Ba Pe, he was not recog- 
nized by his fellow monks because of his long absence and 
therefore was given refuge in the offices of the Sun newspa- 
per.*’ He soon made his place in Burmese politics by tour- 
ing the country attacking the diarchy, calling for non-coop- 
eration, and urging the sangha to take part in the nationalist 
movement. Several pongyis whom the author interviewed 
stated that it was U Ottuma who brought them into politics. 
Even more pongyis entered the nationalist movement follow- 
ing his arrest in 1921, 1924, and 1927 when he was confined 
until his death in 1939. There is little doubt that he courted 
arrest. At one time he told a sayadaw that the sedition law 
was getting rusty and needed polishing.** His speeches were 
highly inflammatory. For example, the speech upon which 
his 1921 indictment rested stated among other things: “All 
Burmans are in slavery”; and Justice Pratt commented: “He 
accuses the English officials of debasing their religion and 
nothing is more calculated to excite hatred than the appeal 
to religious animosity.*® 

The magistrate was correct in stating that Ottuma’s appeal 
was religious, but the pongyi politician did not neglect eco- 
nomic and political factors. He favored the boycott and non- 
cooperation with the administration, referring to the cooper- 
ators as patriotic but “cowards who dare not struggle boldly 
and courageously.”’ However, it was to the pongyis that he 
spoke in particular as he attempted to force them away from 
their interest in spiritual matters and into the support of na- 
tionalism. He called upon them to turn from their efforts to 
become renowned preachers interested only in the three 
Pitakas, to turn to problems that were both politically and 
religiously vital. In an article in The Knowledge, a newspa- 
per directed toward the sangha, he advised: 
Attempts are to be made to become conversant with the Indian Penal 


Code and British Administration so they (Sangha) may teach these 
to laymen. Things like the population of Burma in 1900 a.D. and 
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what percentage of the same are white men, Indian or Chinese 
should be noted. How many Anglo-Burmans, Sino-Burmans and 
Indo-Burmans were there then and how many Burman Buddhists 
converted to Christianity—how many Buddhist children attended 
Christian schools and how many of them became Christians, how 
peasants, not for their own benefit, without any wages or allowances, 
had to sweat as laborers of the Government, to do household work 
of a headman, to leave their homes for nocturnal watch at the house 
of such a village lord and when Government officials came on tour 
how village folk were to come before them and join into service on 
free terms and many others are matters upon which sanghas should 
be well informed. 


He also advised the sangha to take an interest in tax policy, 
imports, foreign exchange, and the work of various govern- 
ment departments.°° Another article in The Knowledge ex- 
plained: 


In a nutshell, the sayadaw wishes to see the Burmese sangha get- 
ting down to brass tacks and taking the teaching of national politics 
in their stride. Because without being comfortably well-off one can- 
not give alms to another and without being free from bondage which 
stems from the fact that one nation is subject to the rule of another, 
one can hardly find peace in one’s heart or in one’s environment in 
which the Buddhist way of life may be practiced or the compassion- 
ate love of a true Buddhist be disseminated to the humanity at 
large.*+ 


Thus, U Ottuma wore the robes of the pongyi but spoke the 
words of a political agitator. The combination had a pro- 
found influence on the Burmese religious community. 

It is more difficult to analyze the place of the Indonesian 
religious leaders in the nationalist movement. A relatively 
large number of nationalist leaders, particularly in Sarekat 
Islam, were also hadjis or gurus, but that is not to say that all 
religious leaders were nationalists. The Moslem clergy in the 
Indies could be divided politically into three groups: the po- 
litically minded nationalists, the indifferent, and the ortho- 
dox hadjis and ulamas who sometimes opposed the nation- 
alist movement. 

There had long been a fear among Dutch administrators 
that the returning hadji would bring back with him the doc- 
trines of fanatical Islam, nationalism, Pan-Islam, and, later, 
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communism. Sir Thomas Stamford Raffles, Governor of the 
Indies during the British occupation at the beginning of the 
nineteenth century, displayed this worry when he wrote: 


... it was not difficult for them [the hadjis] to rouse the country to 
rebellion and they became the most dangerous instrument in the 
hands of the native authorities opposed to the Dutch interests. The 
Mahomedan “priests” have almost invariably been found most active 
in every case of insurrection.** 


Later Dutch administrators restricted the hadj and kept 
returning pilgrims under close observation. It is true that 
propagandists in Mecca and Cairo did attempt to influence 
the pilgrim in favor of Pan-Islam and communism, and be- 
ing more interested in religion than his countrymen, the hadji 
was probably more open to religio-nationalist arguments. Par- 
ticularly worrisome to the Dutch were the mukims (Indo- 
nesians settled in Mecca) who were believed to be especially 
prone to Pan-Islamic ideas. Actually, the hadjis differed 
widely in their interests and the influence they had on na- 
tional life. Some even used the hadj to withdraw from Indo- 
nesian affairs. In West Sumatra and Bantam the hadji was 
particularly influential, while in East Java he remained rela- 
tively indifferent to politics. In the S.I. variation among re- 
ligious personnel was also evident. Although there were re- 
ligious members on the central committee, their real strength 
was on the local level. Central committee members were more 
often politicians first, while in the local divisions the hadji or 
guru often took part in S.I. activities for religious reasons. 
There were also a number of S.I. divisions in which no hadji 
or guru was in a position of major influence.” 

There also appears to have been variation in the amount 
of power held by religious personnel during the history of 
the S.I. In its first years, when religious interests were an im- 
portant element of its program, the presence of hadjis and 
gurus was felt to a greater extent than during the years 1918— 
22, when secular problems were the paramount concern of the 
leadership. Again, after 1922, hadji-guru influence increased 
to the point where it came under strong attack from secular 
and “Javanist” political leaders. For example, in 1927, the 
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Budi Utomo organ Timboel termed the S.I. a clerical party, 
controlled by a small group of hadjis, in which antihistorical 
Islam and Pan-Islam were powerful.*° 

There also existed two segments of the religious commu- 
nity that were not nationalist-oriented. One such seg- 
ment, composed of hadjis and orthodox ulamas in particular, 
-was apparently indifferent to political activity and had little 
quarrel with authority because it was principally interested 
in religious and social questions. People with this view were 
to be found among the orthodox Moslems who often did not 
trust or understand the young middle-class nationalists and 
within a group of Modernists who believed social and educa- 
tional progress should precede political agitation. Finally, 
there were the conservative orthodox hadjis and ulamas who 
looked upon the nationalists as a danger to the social struc- 
ture and their position in it. This group often opposed nation- 
alism as such, and in some cases cooperated with the colonial 
regime. 

The most important orthodox organization was Nahdatul 
Ulama, formed on January 31, 1926, under the leadership of 
local religious teachers and with its basic power in rural areas. 
It had great influence in East Java and by 1935 boasted of 
sixty-eight divisions and 67,000 members. In religion, it op- 
posed the Modernists and demanded strict adherence to the 
orthodox tenets of Islam.”* It officially abstained from poli- 
tics. Its congresses considered such questions as government 
interference in Moslem marriage and inheritance laws, argu- 
ments over the Friday service, opposition to concubinage, the 
imposition of heavy fines on persons insulting Islam, educa- 
tion, and certain economic problems. Although, the Nahdatul 
Ulama position on some of these questions put it in opposi- 
tion to the government, it remained less hostile to the govern- 
ment than most other religious organizations and was consid- 
ered antinationalist by many. 

It is probable that the influence of Nahdatul Ulama on the 
nationalist movement was rather negative than positive. In 
several ways it was a disrupting force which weakened Islamic 
attempts to establish a unified movement. Internationally, it 
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opposed the Pan-Islamic movement, particularly after Mecca 
came under Ibn Saud, whom it considered a heretic. Nation- 
ally, it expressed its opposition to Sarekat Islam and fought 
the Modernist Muhammadiyah for a number of years. Lo- 
cally, the Nahdatul Ulama conflict with the Modernists split 
villages, and even established permanent divisions between 
different villages. It was not until World War II that the 
ulamas as a group were drawn into the nationalist movement. 


The Philippine Islands under the Spanish provide an ex- 
ample of an entirely different influence of religious personnel 
on nationalism. It was Aguinaldo, then President of the short- 
lived Philippine revolutionary government who wrote: “. . . it 
is a widely known and notorious fact, recognized by all the 
foreigners who have studied Philippine affairs, that the pri- 
mary causes of the Philippine revolution were the ecclesiasti- 
cal corporations which, taking advantage of the corrupt Span- 
ish Government, have robbed the country, preventing prog- 
ress and liberty.”°’ This antagonism toward the friars was 
most prominent after 1800, although in the previous centuries 
there had been a number of Filipino revolts over issues in- 
volving Spanish clerics. That all was not peaceable is shown 
by a revolt of peasants in Nasugbu, Batangas, and Lian in 
1745. Charges of forced labor, restrictive economic policies, 
and heavy taxes finally brought a royal decree in 1751 calling 
upon the authorities to “exercise hereafter the utmost vigi- 
lance in order that the Indians . . . may not be molested by 
the religious, and that the latter should be kept in check in 
the unjust acts which they may in the future attempt against 
not only those Indians, but other natives of these islands.’’** 
In the nineteenth century, revolts were reported in 1811, 1820, 
1828, 1844, 1854, 1863, 1888, and finally two major rebellions 
in 1896 and 1808. 

The basis of this hostility to the Spanish orders, as ex- 
plained by the Filipino insurrectionists, rests upon a wide 
range of charges including everything from moral turpitude 
and the confiscation of land to the use of illegal measures 
when weighing rice and the persecution of their political and 
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economic enemies. The following list of charges compiled by 
the nationalist, Isabelo De Los Reyes, is not atypical: 


1. The friars, from year to year, increased the rate of the land 
rent, despite the serious commercial and agricultural crises through 
which the country had ‘been passing for a decade, the rice crops 
having been destroyed by locusts, the coffee plants by an insect much 

_more terrible, and the prices reduced of abaca, sugar, and other 
products of the Philippines. 

2. Besides the land rent, the friars exacted, by what right is not 
known, a surtax on trees planted by the tenants on the lands they 
had leased, instead of being grateful for this favor which consti- 
tuted improvement of such lands. 

3. The friars, instead of using the legal measure when receiving 
the tax in kind, computed the rice in sacks of 30 to 33 gantas instead 
of 25, which was the legal content of a cavan, or sack of rice, 

4. The friars arbitrarily fixed the prices of products when ac- 
cepted by them in lieu of specie. 

5. In addition to these abuses, the friars not infrequently con- 
fiscated the lands which the Filipinos had inherited from their fore- 
fathers, and all that was needed to do this was simply to include 
such lands in the maps of the friars; or else despotically order a 
tenant to vacate a farm which he had improved for years by hard 
labor and heavy investment. 

6. The friars mercilessly persecuted those who dared resort to 
legal means, even going to such lengths as to have the Government 
deport such tenants and protestants, thus causing the ruin of many 
families. 

7. The friars refused to bury the poor free of charge, as was their 
duty, and charged excessive rates for the performance of religious 
rites, enforcing excommunication to punish the erring ones and 
intimidating the poor to force them to give to the Church what little 
they possessed in payment of the funeral services for their relatives. 

8. The friars meddled in family affairs and in the welfare of the 
community in order to create dissensions and to wreak vengeance 
on those who oppose them. 

g. The native clergy were oppressed by being sent to prison or 
suspended arbitrarily by transferring them from one province to 
another. 

10. The friar bishops, in order to favor the Spanish priests, or- 
dered changes in assignments to parishes to the prejudice of native 
priests. 

11. The parishes were not apportioned after an examination and 
in accordance with equity, as ordered by the Council of Trent, so 
that the most inefficient among them, the harebrained flatterers, 
were made merely acting parochial priests in order that the latter 
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might be obliged to flatter and to serve the friars, upon whose om- 
nipotent power their destiny depended. 

12. The friars flout, in the most scandalous manner, the laws and 
decrees of the Government and of the Church, disregarding every- 
thing with impunity, as they had disregarded the absolute prohibi- 
tion to appoint friars as provisors and fiscals, which the government 
instituted in 1896. Notwithstanding this, such officers continued to 
be friars. 

13. The friar-provisors, and the friar-fiscals oppressed and per- 
secuted the cultured Filipinos and even those who could hardly speak 
Spanish. 

14. Instead of being examples of Christian conduct to their flocks 
they were the embodiment of scandal because of their vices and in- 
continence, sacrificing the peace of the homes to their carnal appe- 
tites. 

15. They opposed the progress of the country, even impeding 
Spanish immigration because they believed the Spaniards would 
fiscalize and curtail the friar abuses ; they opposed the railroad con- 
struction because it would foster civilization; they opposed the en- 
forcement of laws and all kinds of Government and administrative 
reforms, and unblushingly applied such terms as exploiters and 
filibusters to the former Secretaries of Foreign Affairs, such as 
Maura, Moret, Romero-Robledo, Beccera and others, to whom the 
country owed beneficient reforms.°? 


These and other charges continually appeared in the writ- 
ings of the intellectual leaders of the Philippine nationalist 
movement. During most of the two decades preceding the 
Spanish-American War, these intellectuals dominated the na- 
tionalist movement, and, of course, the most distinguished of 
them all was Jose Rizal whose antifriar novels, Noli Me Tan- 
gare and El Filibusterismo, are classics of their kind. Also im- 
portant were Manuel Roxas’ Mi Ultimo Grito de Alarma, 
written from the vantage point of one who was himself a Fili- 
pino priest, and Las Frailes en Filipinas by Alonzo Lallava. 
Both books contained demands for equal treatment of Fili- 
pino Catholic priests. Meanwhile, Adriano Garcia told of the 
torturing of Filipino priests by Spanish friars to gain informa- 
tion on revolts in his book, Impugnacion de la Censure Im- 
puresta al Prebitero. Also supporting the Filipino clergy and 
attacking the Spanish orders were works by Marcelo del Pilar 
and Salvado Ponsy Torres. These writings probably influ- 
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enced only a small proportion of the Filipino people because 
the number literate enough to read them was small and be- 
cause censorship in the islands made it necessary to publish 
them in Europe.® 

In spite of censorship, newspapers rose in Spain and the 
Philippines to attack the friars and to establish the Spanish 
‘orders as a primary target for the nationalists. El Resumen 
spoke for the Liga Filipina, a moderate nationalist group and 
El Eco presented the views of the assimilation-minded nation- 
alists, while the first genuinely Filipino newspaper, El Illo- 
cano, edited by De Los Reyes, was attached to the revolution- 
ary organization formed in the early nineties called the Kati- 
punan.** The most noted in the antifriar journals was La 
Solidaridad, published in Spain and organ for the propaganda 
war against the Spanish orders from 1889 to 1895. Not separa- 
tionist, it demanded reform, not revolution, and the reform 
most desired was that of the Spanish clergy. During the war 
between Spain and the United States, a number of papers 
sprang up to uphold the revolution. The most important of 
these included La Independencia, printed in Malobon, and 
La Republica Filipina, in Mandaloyan. These journals joined 
the antifriar books in fomenting dissatisfaction with the cleri- 
cal orders. 

These attacks were not against the Philippine clergy, who 
often supported the nationalist movement. A small, often 
poorly educated, yet vocal group, it had its own grievances 
against the domination of ecclesiastical affairs by the Spanish 
orders. As one American observer commented, “. . . we may 
regard the cause of the Filipino clergy as a part of the cam- 
paign for Filipino nationalism.”*? Badly treated by their 
Spanish brothers, not allowed into the Spanish orders after 
1832, they felt that they had been given poor parishes and 
cheated out of areas legitimately their own. Some of their 
charges against the Spanish appear to be borne out by the 
facts. The 181 parishes of the indigenous clergy averaged 
4,500 people, while those of the Spanish orders averaged over 
6,000. Augustinians, with the best parishes, averaged nearly 
10,000 in 196 parishes.** When the Jesuits were expelled in 
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1767, their parishes had been given to Filipino priests. When 
the Jesuits returned in 1852, however, they were given 32 
parishes in Mindanao held by the Recolectos who, in turn, 
were given parishes in Manila, Cavite, and Bulacan formerly 
held by Jesuits, but then held by Filipinos. This, too, caused 
much indignation among the native clergy. 

Whatever the justice of the grievances of the Filipino 
priests, their compatriots supported them, and the garroting 
of three Filipino priests is given nationalist significance in the 
history of the islands. Also important as an exhibit of nation- 
alism among the indigenous clergy was the schism in the 
Catholic church which developed during the revolution and 
led to the establishment of the Aglipayan church.** Under 
the impetus of the Filipino clergy and such lay leaders as A. 
Mabini and De Los Reyes, it became the religious arm of the 
revolution and claimed three million adherents in 1903. It 
lost membership in the succeeding years, until the 1918 census 
found it with only 1,417,488 members, primarily in Ilocos 
Norte and Zambales (74 per cent and 64 per cent of the pop- 
ulation respectively), Antigua, Manila, Misamis, Occidental 
Negros, and Rombdon (31-43 per cent). Although there is 
little doubt that personalities and personal ambitions played 
an important part in the formation of the movement, there 
is also no denying the nationalist feeling which it upheld. As 
one writer of the history of this church explained: 


The strength of the Church lies in its appeal to nationalism. It is 
a Filipino movement. It has repudiated and thrown off the authority 
of the Pope. It has cut off all ties of foreign character without how- 
ever isolating itself, for it maintains fraternal relations with kindred 
organizations abroad. Its entire ministry from the Obispo Maximo 
to the humblest priest is a Filipino. It is a truly indigenous church 
and therefore it can appeal more than any other entity to the na- 
tionalist sensibilities of the people. Forming the Philippine Inde- 
pendent Church signifies more than adherence to religious tenents ; 
it means, above all things, a most patriotic act... Patriotism per se 
is a religious act.© 


The Spanish friars themselves were not quiescent during 
this period. They denied the excesses with which they were 
charged, attacked the Filipino rebels and clergy as heretics, 
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and even attempted to gain control of the nationalist move- 
ment by declaring the Spanish-American War to be a holy 
war between Catholicism and Protestantism. Spanish clerical 
apologists met the Filipino charges one by one, claiming that 
the orders in most instances were acting in the best interests 
of the Filipino people. They also took the offensive and 
’ charged that the revolutionary movement was an interna- 
tional plot designed to foist the principles of the Masonic or- 
der on an unsuspecting population.®** Masonic lodges had ap- 
peared in Southeast Asia in the 1850’s and 1860’s, and the first 
lodge in the Philippines was established in 1891. There is lit- 
tle doubt that the Masons did influence some nationalists and 
that there was contact between Spanish Masons, the Filipino 
Masonic lodge in Spain (formed in 1889 under the leader- 
ship of G. Lopez Jaena), and people in the islands. There is 
also little question that the Masonic order was anticlerical in 
this case, for example, in the Preamble of the Grand Lodge: 
“In the Philippines where clericism has made the people its 
victim, brutalizing its inhabitants, we must organize a council 
of the order which will free them from the yoke and safe- 
guard them towards progress and civilization, defeating those 
who are only the spectres of the past and who carry with them 
ignorance, fanaticism and superstition.’’® 

In spite of the history and principles of the Masons, it is 
difficult to accept the arguments of such writers as the Rever- 
end Father Coleman who asserted, “Freemasonry, as the 
world knows, has been the principal cause of the social disor- 
ganization of the Philippines.”’** He charged that as early as 
1860, lodges were founded in Singapore, Hongkong, Macao, 
and Java to spread anti-Spanish feeling. The Filipino lodges, 
he declared, had as one of their first articles the extermina- 
tion of religion, had Aguinaldo as their puppet, and had some 
25,000 members of whom 20,000 were rebels. It is impossi- 
ble to accept such a simplified explanation of a movement 
which involved agrarianism, a desire for reform, the strivings 
of a stultified middle class, and a host of other factors. This 
statement is made in spite of a recent report that Aguinaldo 
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told a reporter who asked what started the revolution: “I had 
become a Mason. As Free Masons we were against the Catholic 
church. Actually the revolt was more against the Church than 
against the Spanish government.’ 

Not content with describing the revolution as a Masonic 
plot, the Spanish clergy cast aspersions on the Filipino clergy. 
Such attacks were generally frowned upon during the Spanish 
period, although one antifriar writer stated that a Dominican 
in Manila frequently referred to the Filipinos as chongos (col- 
loquial Filipino for monkeys). At the same time, there was a 
general feeling among the Spanish clergy that their treatment 
of their Filipino brothers was based upon objective estimates 
of their capabilities, and this was articulated in the hearings 
of the Philippine Commission after the war. For example, a 
Dominican friar characterized “the Indian” as “a little false, 
rather deceitful and has a little head,”’® while the Provincial 
of the Augustinian order answered the charges of immoral- 
ity among the Spanish orders by attacking the Filipino clergy 
on the same basis." These and other accusations were re- 
peated both during and after the war, and the nationalists as- 
serted that the clergy used more than words in their attacks 
and were to be found leading groups against the rebels. 

In spite of Filipino antipathy toward the Spanish clergy, 
the Catholic hierarchy in the islands attempted to capture the 
emotions of the people when the United States entered the 
Philippines. Characterizing the United States as a Protestant 
country bent upon destroying the roots and foundations of 
Catholicism, they declared it a holy war. In May, 1898, Arch- 
bishop Nozelda called upon the people to attack the Ameri- 
can, charging that 


he is the heretic who wishes to tear us from our religion and to 
snatch us from the maternal bosom of the Catholic Church . . . ye 
will soon see your temples in ruins or converted into Protestant 
chapels, where on, sorrow, the God of eucharist is not enthroned 
and the Virgin Mary, our sweetest mother, has no pedestal. The 
cross will disappear from your cemeteries, the crucifix from your 
schools, as also the ministers of the true God who made ye Chris- 
tians in baptism, who have so many times absolved ye of your sins, 
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who have united ye in holy matrimony, who should minister unto 
thee, console and assist ye in your last hour and thereafter when ye 
are dead apply the last rites of the holy church.” 


Such emotional appeals had little impact, and religion played 
little part in the propaganda war which developed between 

the United States and the young Republic of the Philippines. 
‘ In the early period when the two republics were united 
against the Spanish, Aguinaldo was ‘not willing to condemn 
the Americans as heretics and infidels, although in a letter 
to Archbishop Nozelda he refused to surrender captured 
priests to the Americans on the grounds that Catholicism was 
not their official religion. During the war between the revo- 
lutionaries and United States, little was said about religion. 
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The Use of Religion for 
Political Ends 


Nationalist leaders in search of an issue with both universal 
and emotional appeal could find none better than religion. 
' Political capital could be gained by using religious personnel, 
incorporating religious ideas into the political platform, iden- 
tifying the party or politician with religion, and capitalizing 
upon minor and major insults to religion. The nationalists 
had no monopoly on efforts to employ religion as a tool; it 
was used also by such diverse groups as colonial administra- 
tors and Communist propagandists. This chapter will analyze 
the efforts made to employ religion for the cause of nation- 
alism. 

During the interwar period clerical aid was sought by na- 
tionalist politicians of all hues. It is true that the more secular 
politicians such as M. Hatta, K. Sukarno, and S. Sjahrir in 
Indonesia and many of the young university Thakin leaders 
in Burma were not as dependent on clerical support. How- 
ever, they did not eschew it, and some actively sought its help. 
In Burma there were pongyis in all wings of the G.C.B.A., 
the Twenty-one party, the Thakins, and other interwar as- 
sociations. Individual politicians sought pongyi help for 
causes ranging from monarchism to radical Marxism. 

One development, however, became obvious as the nation- 
alist movement grew. Although pongyis, ulamas, and hadjis 
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remained in nationalist organizations, they began to lose ac- 
tual control to the secular politicians. It is difficult to estab- 
lish the exact time of this change in Burma, but it was appar- 
ently between 1927 and 1932. Before 1927 the pongyis influ- 
enced and planned political activities, while after 1932 the 
. clergy was more and more the tool of the politician. A num- 
ber of reasons can be given for this development. The en- 
trance of all parties into elections at the time of the Separa- 
tion issue (the separation of Burma from India) meant that 
there no longer remained a boycott party to which the sangha 
could belong, and many pongyis felt that electioneering was 
against the Vinaya.* This belief was based upon the idea that 
participating in elections would cause injury to others. The 
natural growth in experience and organization among the 
lay leaders made it more difficult for the pongyis to retain con- 
trol. The sangha too often supported the more radical na- 
tionalists and thereby lost the support of the moderates. Fi- 
nally, the importance placed on sangha support lessened in this 
century under the impact of Western material and intellec- 
tual forces. 

A similar situation developed in Indonesia where varied 
nationalist groups sought the support of religious personnel, 
although, as pointed out in the last chapter, many hadjis and 
gurus were not interested in political activity. As in Burma, 
even the Communists soon saw the usefulness of sympathetic 
religious personnel who could lend an aura of respectability 
to the party. The most important of the interwar Communist 
religious leaders was Hadji Misbach who gained a number of 
adherents partially by quoting the Koran to prove the validity 
of Marx’s teachings. The Communist International was not 
sympathetic to this alliance with religion, and therefore, the 
Moslem political parties, particular Sarekat Islam, were best 
able to make use of the hadjis.? The cynical use of religious 
leaders does not appear to have been as flagrant in Indonesia 
as in Burma, perhaps because the majority of these men were 
less naive than their Burmese counterparts. 

The last chapter discussed the formal relationships between 
politically minded religious groups and nationalist organiza- 
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tions. A more difficult job is the analysis of the working rela- 
tionships between clerical personnel and individual nation- 
alist politicians. Of course, in Indonesia hadjis, gurus, or 
kiajis could and did run for office themselves. In Burma the 
pongyis had to be more circumspect in the means they used 
to influence the elections and politicians, but they were no 
less powerful. It was vital in the prewar period that the politi- 
cal candidate seek and win the support of the pongyis in his 
constituency, particularly if his district was largely rural. As 
explained by one veteran Burmese politician of this period, 
the prospective candidate would approach a local sayadaw, 
explain that he wished to run for office, and attempt to show 
that he was a good Buddhist, a patriot interested in the Bur- 
mese religion and nation, and personally against strong drink 
and vice. The sayadaw would then call together the pongyis 
of his kyaung and discuss the candidate before endorsing him. 
Once he was endorsed, continued support was maintained by 
regular contact between candidate (and later possibly office- 
holder) and the pongyis. Pongyis often accompanied candi- 
dates on speaking tours, were given public respect on various 
religious occasions, and had their problems discussed in the 
Legislative Council. Some pongyis kept close watch on the 
public issues of the day, while, according to a few politicians 
interviewed, others were only interested in general questions, 
“the preservation of race and religion,” as one politician put 
it. According to these politicians, as long as the member of the 
Legislative Council upheld these general principles, he was 
free to vote as he pleased on specific items, or, given the de- 
gree of corruption in certain periods of prewar politics, to 
sell his vote as he saw fit. 

By the 1930’s, although the pongyis still remained influ- 
ential, the politicians were more calculating in their use of 
sangha support. In addition to the normal use of pongyis dur- 
ing elections, there were a number of obvious instances of 
politicians playing upon known pongyi sympathies. Newspa- 
ers have long mentioned the public respect given to the 
sangha by such diverse political leaders as U Pu, Dr. Ba Maw, 
U Saw, U Nu, and U Ba Swe. Aung San was almost unique 
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in his disavowal of such tactics. Two reported instances of the 
politicians’ calculating use of pongyis in the 1930’s were the 
anti-Separationists campaign and the Indo-Burman riots of 
1938. During the anti-Separation debates the rumor was spread 
that if separation took place the British Governor-General would 
be given control over all ecclesiastical matters and would un- 
dertake the elimination of Buddhism in Burma.* This soon 
united the sangha behind the anti-Separationists. Again in 
1938 the official report on the riots states that the Thakins 
exploited the pongyis for political ends and that Dr. Ba Maw’s 
supporters and enemies accused one another of inciting their 
respective pongyis to violence.* The political division of the 
sangha which started in the middle 1920’s and reached its 
height in the 1930’s made it difficult for the sangha to offer an 
effective alternative to the politicians, and it made it easier 
for the latter to gain personal support from pongyi groups. It 
was therefore, not abnormal to find politicians referring to 
“my pongyis.”’ This relationship at times offered convenient 
excuses for members of the Legislative Council who sought 
a reason for release from some onerous duty. One alleged case 
of such an action involved a member of Dr. Ba Maw’s cabinet, 
U Pu, who stated that he was resigning from the cabinet on 
the advice of his sayadaws.° Less charitable rivals charged that 
he had actually been offered the premiership if he would re- 
sign. A later case was that of U Tun, who refused to resign 
from U Pu’s cabinet upon the advice of his laymen and saya- 
daws. 

More carefully planned and less successful efforts to use the 
pongyis were the wartime attempts of Dr. Ba Maw and the 
Japanese to gain pongyi support to achieve unity for the con- 
tinuation of the war. Both Dr. Ba Maw and the Japanese pub- 
licly recognized the power which the sangha could wield. The 
wartime leader of Burma stated that “Sanghas make very 
good propagandists as all of us know.’’® A Tokyo broadcast of 
June 12, 1942, claimed, “If we control the Pongyis in Burma 
our task is complete’’"; and the Japanese magazine Nampo 
Josei warned, “The Burmese priests have not been utilized 
enough as suitable cooperators with Japan. In the future to 
make a firm coalition with Burma, it is necessary for Japan 
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first of all to secure their co-operation.”*® An initial effort to 
unite the sangha behind the war effort was made in October, 
1942, when the Dobama Synyetha Sangha Asiayone (Burmese 
People’s Monks Association) was formed. Among its precepts 
were: 


All pongyis must: 

1. Collaborate in the construction of New Burma; 

2. Purge Burma of all enemies of Nippon and Burma; 

3. Foster friendly Nippon-Burma relations ; 

4. Carry out a positive religious programme of benefit to the 
Burmese people.® 


In 1943 the English language propaganda organ of the 
Japanese in Burma, Greater Asia, reported an attempt to un- 
ify the entire sangha “to work for establishment of the 
Greater East Asia Co-prosperity Sphere.” On July 30, 1943, 
an executive committee was formed from the two wartime 
pongyi associations of Upper and Lower Burma, the Thathana 
Asiayone under the Thadu Sayadaw of Rangoon, and the 
Thathana Pyu Aphwe, of Mandalay, under the Nyaungyan 
Sayadaw.*? According to Bandoola U Sein, onetime minister 
of religion, almost the entire sangha entered the organization. 
He denied that the Japanese were able to use the association. 
Also reported in the press was the first meeting of a society 
formed in Tokyo which was dedicated to the memory of U 
Ottuma. This group was to translate the works of Ottuma and 
incidentally to remind the pongyis of his close relationship 
with Japan. 

These efforts bore meager fruit for the Japanese. Early in 
the occupation the sangha looked upon the Japanese as core- 
ligionists and there were reports of pro-Japanese statements 
by members and groups of the sangha, and later in the war 
occupation propaganda continually publicized pongyi state- 
ments attacking Marshal Badoglio’s surrender and Anglo- 
American atrocities and declaring that the war in the Pacific 
was a holy war. As the war progressed, however, it became ob- 
vious that the sangha was not giving its whole-hearted sup- 
port to the war effort. The unification of the sangha was con- 
sidered desirable by the religious community, but not the 
reasons which lay behind Japanese efforts to accomplish this. 
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Furthermore, although the Japanese administration spoke of 
its support of Buddhism, the Japanese soldier was not re- 
spectful of Burmese religious feelings. Soldiers were accused 
of assorted crimes, including forcing pongyis to wash the sol- 
diers’ clothes, using the yellow robes as saddlecloths, stabling 
horses in kyaungs, desecrating religious shrines, stealing pa- 
goda treasures, and wearing shoes in religious precincts.*? Ac- 
‘cording to Bandoola U Sein, the Japanese just did not under- 
stand the position of the pongyi. Two incidents which caused 
trouble involved an attempt by a Japanese soldier to get a 
pongyi to return a bow to a woman and efforts to have pongyis 
inoculate everyone, including women. The touching of women 
is against the Vinaya. Accordingly, large sections of the religi- 
ous community which had remained in politics in the 1930’s 
began to take themselves out of politics. In fact, the wartime 
experiences of the sangha, combined with the rise of more 
secular-minded politicians at the end of the war, eliminated 
the pongyi as an organized political power on the national 
level. 

Even before the war, the entrance of the pongyi into poli- 
tics and the later use of the sangha by politicians had brought 
opposition and disillusionment from parts of the British and 
Burmese communities. J. S. Furnivall, long-time British resi- 
dent, scholar, and civil servant in Burma, wrote: “. . . thus 
the vacuum caused by the decay of the force which held so- 
ciety together has been filled by an instrument of disruption, 
and the only organized body among the clergy now serves for 
disseminating malice instead of fostering good will.’”? In 
1939 at a meeting of the Young Buddhist Society of Rangoon, 
its president warned that when the Y.M.B.A. was formed the 
sangha was the only organization which dealt with reforms 
but now it was time for political groups to take control. Re- 
ferring to the pongyis he said, “. . . they have learnt by experi- 
ence that it is inexpedient for socio-religious associations like 
them to take part in politics and that participation in politics 
is the main cause of splits in their camp.” Writing of his 
wartime experiences, U Nu probably reflected the views of his 
more secular colleagues in the A.F.P.F.L. when he complained 
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In my opinion a pongyi should be solely concerned with his re- 
ligious discipline and duties. I could not stand their interfering in 
politics and other wordly affairs. I may be wrong but I firmly be- 
lieve that men who lean on pongyis in politics are mere opportunists ; 
they can’t stand the work and worry of politics themselves and so 
they take a roundabout road and try to drag in the pongyis."* 


The use of religious leaders by the nationalist movement 
in the Indies differed from Burma’s experience only in par- 
ticulars. The point when religious leaders ceased to play a 
leading part in the nationalist organizations and assumed the 
secondary role of follower was not as sharply defined in In- 
donesia, however. Religious control was apparent throughout 
the first two decades of Sarekat Islam’s existence, with the ex- 
ception of the period from approximately 1917 to 1923 when 
the S.I. was at its most powerful. After the first two decades 
the central leadership was more secular in attitude and, as one 
observer noted, interested in religion as an instrument of 
power rather than as a political ideal. Religious personnel 
were never prominent in secular parties such as the P.N.I. 
and Bolongan Merdeka. 

Secondly, Moslem leaders in the nationalist movement 
were not as cautious as the pongyi in Burma because of the 
traditional political role they have always held in Islamic 
countries. As was pointed out in the last chapter, a relatively 
large number of hadjis and ulamas remained outside of poli- 
tics, but almost every nationalist organization had’ hadjis, 
kiajis, and ulamas on their party rolls. Interestingly enough, 
Sinar Hindia, the Communist party organ, printed the names 
of hadjis supporting the cause with capital H’s while “false” 
hadjis had to be content with the lower case. Even after re- 
ligion had ceased to be the most powerful influence on the 
nationalist movement, religious leaders maintained positions 
in a number of organizational hierarchies. 

At the same time, the relationship between Moslem leaders 
and the nationalist party elite was usually somewhat tenuous. 
Religious leaders remained politically important on the local 
level in Java and parts of Sumatra where they offered moral 
and social guidance. In the S.I. in particular they were im- 
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portant in the early years, but with the passing years a chasm 
formed between the local leaders and the elite of the national 
organization. By the end of World War I the latter’s influence 
on the local level was largely superficial, in spite of claims to 
the contrary. It should also be noted that a number of divi- 
sions of the S.I. had no religious leaders in their hierarchy.?® 

The gap between Moslem ulamas and hadjis and the na- 
tionalist elite did not, however, diminish the efforts of the 
latter to present itself to the people as having massive reli- 
gious support. Time and again public statements were made 
by S.I. and Communist spokesmen, in particular, emphasiz- 
ing the liaison between “right-thinking’” Moslems and them- 
selves. In this very fundamental aspect Indonesia and Burma 
were similar. Also, in Indonesia attention was paid to reli- 
gious leaders by the occupying Japanese. The Nipponese forces 
were particularly attentive to village religious teachers, hop- 
ing to use them against the secular nationalist elite and the 
Dutch, if they returned. Whereas previously the ulamas had 
been only peripherally interested in political life, “the par- 
ticipation of the wlama was the most important aspect of Jap- 
anese policy in 1943,” according to H. Benda.’* 


Although it is difficult to separate the efforts of nationalist 
politicians to use the religious community from the views 
which that community espoused, there are several elements 
which deserve particular attention: the use of traditionalist 
beliefs by political groups and individuals; attempts to unify 
the nation politically by using religion as a catalyst; and ef- 
forts to make political capital out of insults to the faith. 

Examples of attempts by politicians to strengthen their po- 
sitions by appealing to traditionalist ideas were numerous in 
all three countries, but were most obvious in Burma and In- 
donesia. At times such efforts were the natural result of the 
traditionalist background of the politician, but at other times 
they were the result of political expediency. It was to the folk- 
lore of the people rather than to Buddhist or Islamic history 
or mythology that politicians in Burma and Indonesia re- 
ferred. Burmese nationalists constantly referred also to the 
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former monarchy and attempted to use the trappings of pre- 
British days to influence the less sophisticated Burmans. For 
example, during the Myinmu rebellion of 1910 the belief was 
fostered that one Maung Than was a reincarnation of a for- 
mer king. The most famous effort of this type was associated 
with the Saya San Rebellion of 1931-32. Saya San maintained 
a sham royal court, his followers tattooed themselves to make 
themselves invulnerable, they took secret oaths, and the 
whole army fought under the galon crest. The galon was a 
fabulous bird in Hindu mythology which destroys the naga 
or snake. According to the Saya San rebels the naga was the 
symbol of the foreigners and the galon that of the victorious 
warriors of Saya San. The oaths taken were an interesting 
mixture of animism and Buddhism which played upon the 
hopes and prejudices of the people. One such oath included 
the following plea: 


Do away with the heathens, Oh Nats, so that our glorious Buddhist 
religion may prosper ... Hark! Ye Brahmans and Nats, King of 
Brahmas, Defender of Buddhism, and others. We swear we will not 
ill treat, nor destroy either the life or the property of the people who 
are members of the associations affiliated to the G.C.B.A. and the 
Galon Army as long as Burma does not attain freedom from the 
British yoke. . .. May we overcome the heathens speedily and may 
the arms and ammunition used by our heathen opponents and their 
servants turn into water or air or mis-fire and never attain their 
object.” 


Of course, the Saya San Rebellion was more than a display of 
superstitions and the trappings of traditionalism. Its causes 
were largely economic and political, but the way in which the 
leaders of the rebellion capitalized upon the beliefs of the 
people makes it an interesting example of the use of tradi- 
tionalism for political ends. 

Dr. Ba Maw has always been an expert in the use of all 
kinds of political propaganda, and his Christian training did 
not deter him from playing upon the age-old beliefs of the 
people. One of the best examples of this was his calculated 
use of the “victory soil” of Shwebo when the Japanese had 
entered Burma. Attempting to unite the people by remind- 
ing them of their past, Dr. Ba Maw transferred from the 
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home of the Alaungpaya Dynasty soil across which the sol- 
diers of that dynasty marched. This soil was deposited upon 
what is now Martyrs’ Hill with due ceremony and a rather 
demagogic speech by Ba Maw. 

Even Aung San, a’man more interested in contemporary 
problems than in old beliefs, fell in with Japanese plans to 
use legends and prophecies of the people to further the oc- 
cupation of Burma. According to Japanese sources Colonel 
Suzuki, leader of the army entering Burma in 1942, learned 
from Aung San the legend that at a critical time one Bo 
Moegyo (Thunder) would come upon a white horse and save 
the country. It was also believed that when the British con- 
quered the country a newborn prince fled the country for the 
east. Colonel Suzuki dressed himself in fine Burmese clothes, 
said he was born of a Japanese mother and Burmese father, 
and professed to be Bo Moegyo. The maneuver was success- 
ful in many villages, where the Japanese reported that the 
people shed tears upon the appearance of their savior.1® 

Incidents similar to those in Burma took place in the In- 
dies. Pre-twentieth-century Indonesian history is dotted with 
tales of hadjis and other religious leaders who used Islam to 
give a mantle of morality to personal and local grievances 
against the Dutch. However, after 1908 when the first na- 
tionalist organizations were formed, outbreaks of both the 
size and type of the Saya San rebellion were not to be found. 
This is not to state that there were no cases of physical hostil- 
ity, for there were a number, or that traditionalist beliefs and 
the paraphernalia of charms, tattoes, and secret oaths were 
not used by politicians. In fact, one belief which was also 
found in Burma, although it was politically less important 
there, had an influential role in the Indonesian nationalist 
movement. This was the belief in the ratu adil, the messiah 
who would appear to save the people from their white mas- 
ters and establish a new golden age in Indonesia. This ideal 
was quite similar to the Middle Eastern belief in the Mahdi.2® 
In the islands it consisted of a mixture of Moslem and Indo- 
nesian legends which varied throughout the country accord- 
ing to local customs and the men involved. Thus, it was 
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neither purely Islamic nor purely animistic, but drew its 
strength from a combination of both. Because of its attrac- 
tiveness to the Indonesian peasant, this belief was used by 
political and ideological groups throughout the islands. 
G. W. J. Drewes in his study of ratu adil points to Christian 
use of its messianic content to gain converts while at the other 
end of the ideological spectrum, the Communists explained 
the final triumph of dialectic materialism in terms of a ma- 
terial ratu adil with the concomitant destruction of capital- 
ism and imperialism.” 

Because ratu adil and Mahdi expectations and attitudes 
were connected with Sarekat Islam as an organization, its 
leader, H. O. S. Tjokroaminoto, became the greatest indi- 
vidual realization of that ideal since the Java war. The 
sources of this adoration were his dramatic and appealing per- 
sonality, the similarity of his name to the traditional ratu adil, 
Prabu Heru Tjokro, and the fact that he was the first mod- 
ern Indonesian to achieve national recognition. Nor should 
the fact that he led a great Moslem movement be overlooked. 
As has been said, ‘““He came in the name of Islam, and it was 
Islam that held promises of a Messiah.’’”* 

The leadership of Sarekat Islam did little to dispel this be- 
lief in its early years. Hasan Djadiningrat, a member of the 
Central Sarekat Islam for Central Java, wrote in Oetoesan 
Hindia: “T assure you that Tjokro cannot resign except by 
the will of God.”’ He went on to say that Sarekat Islam was a 
holy cause: “The cause of the S.I. is not even a cause of 
mortals. We were employed by God for the cause of the S.I.”” 
Within the villages the appearance of Tjokroaminoto called 
for wild celebrations and people crowded around him to 
touch his clothing or kiss his feet. Local S.I. organizers con- 
sidered his presence the capstone to their efforts, for his at- 
tendance guaranteed great fervor in those units so blessed. 

Agus Salim, second in power in the S.I. and later leader of 
the party, attempted to disassociate the ratu adil idea from 
the movement in order to establish a more rational code of 
ideals and practice. His Modernist outlook apparently re- 
volted against the animistic and mystical aura surrounding 
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this messianic expectation. He considered the idea dangerous 
and beyond the control of the leadership. Salim was largely 
successful within the central body of Sarekat Islam, and after 
1915 the more purely Islamic elements of the movement were 
emphasized. He was not able to regulate the local divisions 
of the association, however, where organizers used Tjokro- 
aminoto’s great drawing power to gain adherents for the 
cause. As late as 1920 propagandizers in central Celebes were 
effectively employing this tactic. They added certain embel- 
lishments, however, and the gullible villagers were told that 
Tjokroaminoto was in daily contact with the Governor-Gen- 
eral and had dined with the Queen.* 

Other animistic and irrational practices were common in 
the early days of Sarekat Islam. Membership cards, which 
were sold at the low price of twenty-five centimes, were 
often looked upon as magical in character. They were con- 
sidered djimats, or tokens of invulnerability against various 
ills which might befall the holder. A card-carrying member of 
the party was entitled to protection on the spiritual level, 
plus whatever the S.I. leadership could do with the Dutch. The 
difficulty inherent in this situation was that the owners of the 
cards did not consider it necessary to renew them. In fact, the 
older they were the better, for if the holder had been pro- 
tected to that point, why should he discard a proven charm? 
Naturally, this contributed to the later financial difficulties 
of the S.I. and gave an erroneous view of the active member- 
ship of the organization. The Indonesian interest in the mys- 
tical and mysterious was piqued further by secret oaths which 
also excited the suspicions of the Dutch administrators. 

Of greater impact on the nationalist movement was the at- 
tempt by the political leadership on all levels to use religion 
as a means of securing a united people. The Burmese and In- 
donesians used religion against the English and Dutch, the 
Spanish tried to use it to unite the Filipinos against the 
Americans, and the Japanese made abortive efforts to associ- 
ate their faith with that of Burma.** Two examples of the 
use of religion in this way will illustrate this point with re- 
gard to Indonesia. 
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One example can be seen in Indonesian reactions to the en- 
trance of Turkey, then home of the Caliph, into World War I. 
The unity of Islam and the person of the Caliph were deeply 
regarded in Indonesia. Prior to the war, it had watched with 
interest and disapproval European actions against the Otto- 
man Empire in Tripolitania and the Balkans. In 1912 Sarekat 
Dagang Islam, precursor to Sarekat Islam, had announced 
with pride that it had received an invitation to the Islamic 
World Union and during the war the cry “All Moslems are 
brothers” was often heard. Of long time importance was the 
person and office of the Caliph, who was considered the leader 
of all Moslems in religious matters, and, in fact, considered 
by many Indonesians to be their true temporal ruler. 

Indonesian prejudices in favor of Turkey and the Central 
Powers (pictures of the Kaiser and Caliph were found in 
homes even after the war) put the Dutch government in a 
delicate position. Desirous of maintaining its neutrality and 
at the same time fearful of reactions among the Moslem 
masses, the colonial government attempted to quiet the peo- 
ple without antagonizing them. This was not an easy task, for 
Moslems in the Indies were in the habit of referring prob- 
lems to the Turkish consulate and of raising the Turkish flag 
on important occasions. For example, in 1915 the S.I. in Solo 
sought Turkish advice about the plague that was raging in 
the islands, since the means being used to destroy it appeared 
to be in contradiction to Islamic precepts.?? Further embar- 
rassment came from the generosity with which the Moslem 
community provided funds for the Red Crescent, strongly 
backed by the Indonesian press. While there is no doubt that 
there existed a feeling of religious brotherhood, it is also true 
that the nationalists used this feeling to embarrass the Dutch 
and that the Central Powers attempted to gain sympathy by 
emphasizing the brotherhood of Islam. 

In the 1920’s, when Sarekat Islam was on the decline and 
was attempting to combat its secular rivals, the party turned 
to Pan-Islam for an emotionally charged propaganda weapon. 
Indonesia’s fascination with Pan-Islamic ideas was founded 
upon old religious and political ties with Moslems in the Mid- 
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dle East and the aforementioned caliphate. This alliance was 
reinforced by the support the archipelago’s nationalist move- 
ment received from Middle-Eastern Moslems, particularly 
from Mecca.** The Atjeh war at the turn of the century was 
well known in Mecca and Moslems there thought of it as a 
holy war between an intolerant and hostile Christian power 
and the forces of Islam. 

Religiously, the Moslems in Indonesia had always been in- 
terested in the brotherhood of Islam concept. To many, the 
hadj was the means of solidifying this brotherhood and the 
pilgrimage was inordinately popular in the Indies. It pre- 
sented the Indonesians with the opportunity to visit reli- 
gious shrines, see a land entirely different from their own, es- 
cape temporarily from the oppressor, take part in a religious 
retreat, and participate in a gathering of believers from the 
entire world. 

The intensification of interest in Pan-Islam which appeared 
in the Indies during the 1920’s was largely due to the efforts 
of Sarekat Islam. Having lost large sections of its followers as 
a result of Dutch actions, poor administration, indiscretions 
of local S.I. groups, and flirtations with the secular left, the 
S.I. hoped to gain a double advantage from Pan-Islam by re- 
uniting the Moslem groups behind its banner and counter- 
balancing the secular nationalists.2” Thus, its involvement 
with Pan-Islam coincided with the struggle against left-wing 
elements within the movement. Sarekat Islam endeavored to 
forward the idea of Pan-Islam by rallying the people in island- 
wide religious congresses, establishing Indonesian divisions of 
global Islamic organizations, and involving itself in the cal- 
iphate question. All three of these efforts were closely associ- 
ated with each other and the party attempted to make them 
mutually supporting. 

The first and most ambitious program was the establish- 
ment of a series of Al-Islamic congresses representing various 
Moslem groups in the Indies.** Starting with the first con- 
gress at Tjirebon in November, 1922, activities were of two 
types. Nationally, the membership worked to build Indone- 
sian Islamic unity. Discussions were held on methods of pre- 
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venting Dutch attacks on the faith, education, marriage laws, 
the translation of the Koran and Adat law. Internationally, 
the Al-Islamic congresses were concerned with Pan-Islam, and 
in conjunction with this, there were discussions and resolu- 
tions on the caliphate question, the Greco-Turkish War, the 
Palestine situation, and other pertinent topics. However, the 
major organization of Pan-Islam was the M.A.I.H.S., or Is- 
lamic World Congress—East Indies Branch, which became a 
new religious arm of Sarekat Islam. The M.A.I.H.S. did not 
have a long history and following the failure of the second 
Mecca Congress of 1927 was of no real importance.”® 

Finally, the party joined in the ill-fated world movement 
to choose a new Caliph upon the old ruler’s deposition in 1924. 
Moslem leaders in Indonesia had voiced strong opposition to 
the peace treaty at the end of World War I because they felt 
it proved that Great Britain desired to abolish Islam and the 
Istanbul caliphate.*° After the war Sarekat Islam supported 
the spiritual and temporal power of the Caliph and helped 
send a delegation to a conference in Cairo in 1926 which was 
to discuss the caliphate question. The Moslem leaders in the 
Indies probably did not fully comprehend the complications 
attendant on the caliphate question. It probably appeared to 
be an excellent means of exciting the people and displaying 
the importance of Indonesian Moslem leaders in world af- 
fairs. All of these efforts to arouse the public through Pan- 
Islam met with failure. 

In World War II the Japanese planned to use Islam even 
before they invaded Indonesia, and during the occupation 
they assiduously exploited Islam for their own purposes. This 
need not be discussed here because Harry Benda’s treatment 
of this subject in his The Crescent and the Rising Sun is ex- 
cellent. Suffice it to say that the Indonesian experience with 
the Japanese was not markedly different from the Burmese, 
which will be treated in detail. 

In Burma, too, efforts were made by politicians to use the 
idea of the unity of the faithful to further political ambitions. 
An observer must be cautious in evaluating reasons for ac- 
tions, and in Burma it is often particularly difficult to sepa- 
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rate the politician seeking secular goals from the person act- 
ing solely on the basis of religion. Political leaders have often 
avowed religious reasons for their actions while their enemies 
have accused them of opportunism. It was a common occur- 
rence for politicians to refer to Burma as a Buddhist nation 
and to propose legislation to further the Buddhist faith. For 
example, when U Saw became premier he told the Legisla- 
tive Council: “[The] Government shall consider it to be its 
sacred duty to play the role of the Sasana Dayaka (Promoter 
of the Buddhist Religion). As the structure of society in 
Burma is based on religious foundations, it is necessary to 
usher in a religious revival to strengthen and purify the foun- 
dations of the social order.”** At the same time continual ef- 
forts were made to instill the idea of the unity of believers by 
nationalist leaders who directed that feeling of unity against 
the British. 

During the war the Japanese made strenuous efforts to gain 
favorable publicity by emphasizing the fact that they were 
also Buddhists. Even before the war a number of Burmese 
had been drawn to such Japanese slogans as “We Asiatics” 
and “We Buddhists” and at the beginning of the occupation 
such statements were particularly persuasive. As the occupa- 
tion continued it became apparent to the Burmese that the 
Japanese were not bringing Burma a new Buddhist golden 
age, and some accused the Japanese of worshipping the Mi- 
kado, dead heroes, and the Shinto gods, and of not being Bud- 
dhists at all.** British propaganda in Burma emphasized the 
Shintoist aspects of Japanese culture and had enough impact 
to evoke a stinging reply in the Japanese organ Greater Asia.** 
In spite of growing Burmese opposition, strong efforts were 
made to win over the population through gifts to shrines by 
visiting Japanese, a gift of 10,000 rupees by the Emperor to 
the Shwedagon, the sending of sacred relics, and other ac- 
tivities designed to emphasize the brotherhood of religion be- 
tween the two countries. Probably the most prominent exam- 
ple of this was the decision to build a pagoda in Japan to re- 
place pagodas destroyed by Anglo-American bombing. The 
biggest crowd of wartime Burma gathered at the Shwedagon 
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Pagoda when between two and three hundred relics were 
gathered and sent to Japan. The New Light of Burma re- 
marked, “The completion of this Pagoda means not only 
closer religious affinity between Burmans and Nipponese, 
but would also open the way for stable racial amnity.”** Dr. 
Ba Maw also promoted the notion of Japanese-Burmese re- 
ligious unity and took a prominent part in religious cere- 
monies. When Germany and Japan were losing he is reported 
to have asked the people to make offerings to the nats and to 
hold special prayers throughout the country.*® The sincerity 
of Dr. Ba Maw’s belief in nats is open to serious question. 

These efforts to use religion as a unifying agent were not 
missing from the postwar world either, although some of the 
young A.F.P.F.L. leaders were more secular in outlook than 
their predecessors. The years since independence have seen a 
revival of Buddhism under the aegis of U Nu and the news- 
papers are constantly referring to acts of the government to 
maintain and foster the Buddhist religion. Among these acts 
are the establishment of the Institute for Advanced Buddhis- 
tic Studies, the sending of religious missions abroad, the use 
of Buddhism against communism, and the holding of the 
World Buddhist Synod at the newly built pagoda grounds on 
the outskirts of Rangoon. In some cases government aid was 
not direct, but the U Nu administration always appeared anx- 
ious to advance the cause of Buddhism. One interesting ex- 
ample of this policy appeared in the official Burma Weekly 
Bulletin. Below a picture of the Sixth World Buddhist Synod 
meeting was the comment that it was no wonder U Nu and 
the A.F.P.F.L. had been returned to power in the 1956 elec- 
tions since they had gained so much merit.*° 

The question of whether U Nu uses religion as a political 
tool is difficult. Several facts are self-evident. Nu has been 
termed a religious man even by his enemies. It is also true 
that Nu has shown a profound interest in furthering Bud- 
dhism in Burma and the world.** However, the puzzle for 
the political analysts to solve is found in the fact that Nu is a 
politician as well as a person influenced by religion. One must 
discover the extent to which his support of the faith, his use 
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of Buddhist and animist quotations and parables, and his gen- 
eral religious aura stems from a genuine attachment to Bud- 
dhism and how much it results from political strategy. Of 
course, this question may also be asked about other nation- 
alists, but Nu is more than just another nationalist, he has 
become a religious symbol to many Burmese. 

_ Finally, nationalist politicians made political capital of in- 
sults to the faith. The minor insults afforded a variety of op- 
portunities to bait the colonial administrator, to show the 
countryside and clerical supporters that the politician was 
guarding the faith, and in a number of incidents, to point to 
actual cases in which the national heritage had been endan- 
gered. The emotionalism which such insults could engender 
gave the opportunist excellent chances for political gain. In 
both Indonesia and Burma ill-considered comments by Euro- 
peans and other minorities, the irreverent use of religious 
buildings, the lack of consideration toward clerical leaders, 
and a number of other affronts were discussed in newspapers, 
political meetings, and in legislative chambers. To give a 
few examples of the various types of charges made, the fol- 
lowing were gleaned from Burmese Legislative Council 
meetings: 


1. 1929—The question was raised of stopping Buddhists and 
Hindus from playing music when passing the mosque and 
hospital in Myitkyina. 

2. 1930—Questions were asked regarding the proximity of a 
latrine to a pagoda and about telegraph posts on the plat- 
forms of the Shwedaung-U-Hmaw and Shwekyetyet. 

3- 1931—U Saw protested that during the Saya San Rebellion 
innocent people were being arrested in the Tharawaddy 
District because they wore tattooes. 

4. 1938—U Ba Thi attacked press publications detrimental to 
religion. 

5. 1938—A motion was tabled calling attention to an allegedly 
sacrilegious story in the Daily Mirror which was later with- 
drawn upon apology from the paper. 

6. 1940—A Senator asked if it were true that Burmese Bud- 
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dhist priests on tour in the Excluded Areas (particularly 
the Chin Hills) had not been allowed entry and that only 
Christian missions were permitted. 


Some grievances were so petty as to be humorous. An editorial 
in The Burman in 1947 supported Ceylon in outlawing a 
Benny Goodman fox-trot tune “When Buddha Smiled.”** An 
example of how an insignificant incident could be blown up 
took place in 1938 when a London paper, the Daily Mirror, 
displayed a young girl who claimed to be a Buddhist temple 
dancer half-clothed before a statue of Buddha. This brought 
complaints from the Burmese public, politicians, and press, 
which published full-page reproductions of the offending ar- 
ticle (possibly because pictures of half-naked women could 
not have appeared in Rangoon newspapers in any other way ).*” 
In Indonesia there were similar complaints involving 
mosques, hadjis, missionary statements, and slurs to Islam at 
home and abroad. 

Of more serious political consequence were incidents in 
which insults to the faith by relatively obscure individuals 
became important nationalist issues and in one case, became 
a serious problem of law and order. An outstanding example 
in Indonesia of such an incident was the Djawa Hisworo af- 
fair. The growing interest in Islam displayed by twentieth- 
century Indonesia, in conjunction with Christian attacks upon 
Moslem precepts, had heightened the sensitivity of Indone- 
sian Moslems. The depth of this feeling was exhibited in 
early 1918 when an obscure newspaper in the principalities, 
the Djawa Hisworo, published two articles stating that the 
Prophet drank gin and used opium. The reaction was imme- 
diate, and although the publisher attempted to protect him- 
self by stating that the articles referred to the “private senti- 
ments” of men, he could not stop the storm that rose. 

Led by Sarekat Islam and its newspaper arm, Oetoesan 
Hindia, protest meetings were held throughout the Indies. 
A committee was formed called the Tentara Kandjeng Nabi 
Moehamad (Army of the Prophet Muhammad) which agi- 
tated against future attacks on Islam. Mass meetings pe- 
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titioned the Governor-General to ban both the publisher and 
writer and Tjokroaminoto lent his eloquence to these pleas. 
The administration refused to act, but the organization’s ac- 
tivities did not end and it continued its work through a sub- 
committee for antimissionary propaganda which published 
books and tracts. The vigor of the movement impressed Dutch 
‘writers, but some secular nationalists condemned the use of 
such religious issues for what they considered political ends. 

In Burma two alleged insults to the Buddhist faith, one by 
the British and the other by a Moslem, had important reper- 
cussions on the nationalist movement. In many ways the open- 
ing salvo of religious nationalism in Burma, or nationalism in 
general for that matter, was the footwear controversy. Bur- 
mese Buddhists believe that wearing shoes or other footwear 
on pagoda platforms and in other religious precincts does not 
show proper respect, and today visitors at the Shwedagon, the 
Peace Pagoda, and like places are warned by signs stating 
“Footwear Prohibited.” 

Until the footwear controversy broke out Europeans held 
themselves to be exceptions to the prohibition, usually giving 
as their reasons the health dangers attendant on walking about 
with bare feet. This situation was allowed to continue, albeit 
reluctantly, until World War I when voices rose in Burma 
demanding respect for the nation’s religion. Reactions against 
signs reading, “Footwearing prohibited except to the British 
and Europeans,” were based upon both religion and nation- 
alism. Frustration became public in 1917 when after an earth- 
quake cracked the upper portion of the Shwemawdaw Pa- 
goda in Pegu, visitors and curiosity seekers, including Lieu- 
tenant Governor Sir Reginald Craddock, walked about with 
shoes. The Bokda-garu garawa Society, a local association for 
encouraging outward respect toward Buddhism, received per- 
mission from the pagoda’s trustees to put up signs prohib- 
iting footwear.*? The Y.M.B.A. took up the question and it 
became the first pretext for mass political action. A number 
of meetings were held, the most important of which was a 
gathering in Jubilee Hall, Rangoon. After the emotions which 
the issue generated became apparent, the administration, al- 
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though taking no official notice of the incident, was more care- 
ful to show respect toward religious edifices. However, the ex- 
ceptions which were made when emergencies arose or when 
such important personages as viceroys or the Prince of Wales 
visited were sources of continuing friction. An example of the 
complaints sent to the government is shown in the following 
letter by the Secretary of the All-Burma Sangha Council: 


Since the advent of the British into Burma, proclamations have 
been issued declaring that the Government would not interfere in 
any way whatever with the religion of any nationality. In the face 
of all these proclamations, the Buddhists have been compelled to put 
up with the use of footwear within the precincts of religious edifices 
in Burma, amounting to a direct interference with their religion and 
rendering the said proclamations unworthy of credence and trust. 
In view of the proclamations it is the bounden duty of the Govern- 
ment to govern the country in a way calculated to bring about peace 
and prosperity in the land but the exceptions to the prohibitions of 
footwear would be quite detrimental to the peace and happiness of 
a nation.** 


Although superficially a minor incident, the footwear contro- 
versy had profound repercussions on the nationalist move- 
ment. As one recent Burmese writer noted, ‘The occasion 
was one of the early ones when the people united to express 
their will and draw strength and confidence from their unity. 
... For the people it was an intoxicating experience which 
proved that the popular will could win.’’” 

The most serious situation rising out of an insult to Bud- 
dhism, was the Indo-Burmese riots of 1938, mentioned earlier, 
which were the immediate result of a book—by Shwe Hpi, a 
Moslem schoolmaster—similar in content to the disquieting 
Djawa Hisworo articles. There exists even today a good deal 
of debate over how to characterize these riots. The pongyis 
and a number of politicians, such as U Ba Pe, have termed 
them religious riots. Other political leaders, such as Dr. Ba 
Maw, and the official report describe the riots as having im- 
portant political and economic causes. The report noted: 


An attempt has been made to represent the riots to us as religious 
riots. But, just as the book was not, in our opinion, the real cause, 
so the riots were not, we think, religious riots. At the highest, the 
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book gave to them in the beginning a religious odour and an anti- 
Muslim bias . . . the real origin of the disturbances and the real cause 
of their protraction was, and is, political.*? 


In some areas, particularly in Upper Burma, the riots were 
probably primarily religious. U Kalyana, former president of 
the Young Pongyis of Mandalay, states that in his area this 
‘was so, although he admits the politicians may have tried to 
use the riots. Economic reasons were apparently minor in Up- 
per Burma owing to the less important role of Indians there. 

In Lower Burma, however, the riots cannot be understood 
without viewing their political ramifications. Dr. Ba Maw, 
then Premier, accused his enemies of fomenting the riots, and 
there is no doubt that opposition newspapers wrote incendi- 
ary articles attacking the Moslems and demanding action. U 
Saw, a major rival of Dr. Ba Maw, was editor of The Sun, 
which led in the efforts to rouse the people.** On the other 
hand, Dr. Ba Maw was charged with negligence in failing to 
stop the conflagration and even was accused of allowing his 
pongyis to take part in the riots. There is little doubt that 
Dr. Ba Maw’s pongyi adherents attempted to capture the 
movement, particularly after it appeared as though their ri- 
vals were successfully exploiting the issue. The Legislative 
Council debates which followed found the opposition pointing 
to mass meetings held by the Thathana Mamaka Young 
Sanghas’ Association to protest the book and noting that the 
president of the association provoked the procession in Ran- 
goon which ended in bloodshed. According to Dr. Ba Maw’s 
rivals this organization was under his direction.*® The secu- 
larist Thakins were also charged with spreading unrest among 
the people, being in the forefront of the riots, and inciting 
the pongyis.*° Thakins such as Aung San vigorously denied 
this in public meetings and the columns of the newspaper 
New Burma. As an organization the Thakin group was prob- 
ably less guilty than the older politicians, but there remains 
substantial evidence to show that individual Thakins were 
prominent in these communal troubles. 

The tragic events of 1938 can be characterized as a mani- 
festation of nationalism and an outbreak of frustration which 
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was directed against the dominant Indian economic position 
and the Burman’s inability to protect the faith. However, it 
cannot be said that the politicians involved in the riots used 
religion for nationalist ends. More correctly, it was an exam- 
ple of the use of religion for the advancement of individual 
parties and personalities. 

A final example of the use of insults to the faith was that 
of the Japanese efforts during the last desperate years of the 
defense of Burma. Recognizing the danger of defeat, they 
and Dr. Ba Maw’s government sought to provoke the people 
to resistance by accusing the Anglo-American invaders of var- 
ious perfidious crimes against Buddhism. The newspaper 
Greater Asia continually reported atrocities including the “in- 
discriminate bombing” of the Sule Pagoda, the bombing of 
monasteries and pagodas in Upper Burma, the killing of 
pongyis, the cutting off of the legs of a sayadaw, and the dam- 
aging of the Shwedagon.*’ Bandoola U Sein, Minister of Re- 
ligion, declared, “How can we forget the scorched-earth pol- 
icy they so mercilessly applied to countless pagodas and mon- 
asteries of ours, when they ran away like dogs and pigs from 
our country ... ?’** The Minister now states that this cam- 
paign was only meant for Rangoon, where morale was low. 
At any event it apparently had little impact. 
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Missionaries and Clerical Policies 


There is no doubt that missionaries and the policy of the 
government toward them had their place in fomenting the 
nationalist movement. Although their primary purpose was 
the saving of souls, the missionaries and the foreign Christian 
governments of Burma and the East Indies brought reactions 
from the nationalists. In spite of the fact that the missionaries 
were not usually politically oriented, they had a positive in- 
fluence on nationalism by intellectually and emotionally ex- 
citing the nationalists and by transmitting language, ideas, 
and methods of organization. There was also a negative re- 
action in the three states against administration clerical poli- 
cies, conversion from the national faith, and the division of 
the nation on religious lines. 

The fear of missionary encroachment was not a reaction to 
a real situation as much as it was an emotional fear (at times 
politically motivated) of the destruction of national social 
values. The number of missionaries available in Burma and 
Indonesia and the size of the Christian community were not 
so large as to endanger immediately either Islam or Bud- 
dhism. About 1930, in Burma the Christians numbered only 
331,106 out of 14,000,000, and in the Indies fewer than 
2,000,000 out of a population of 61,000,000, There were only 
about 800 missionaries in Burma and 1,000 in Indonesia. 
Thus, although the Christian population grew markedly in 
the first decades of this century, it comprised only approxi- 
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mately 3 per cent of the Burmese and Indonesian people. 
Most of the Christians were to be found in outlying areas, 
since the missionaries were never successful in the Burmese 
and Javanese heartlands. In lowland Burma the Baptists, for 
example, had only 4,954 converts in 1959 while the total num- 
ber of Christians in the area was 14,596. In Java, the Chris- 
tian population numbered only 100,000 prior to the war. De- 
spite their lack of success in the centers of Burma and Indo- 
nesia, the missionaries had a comparatively greater number 
of conversions in areas previously untouched by the national 
religion. Thus, in the East Indies the Dutch Protestant church 
found Minahassa in northern Celebes a fertile ground, the 
Rhenish Mission gained a foot-hold in Batakland, and the 
Roman Catholic church turned to east Indonesia. In Burma, 
statistics show the Christian missionaries most successful 
among the Karens of southeastern Burma and the Chin and 
Kachins of the western and northern sectors of the country. 
This meant that there were comparatively few Christians liv- 
ing in the centers of burgeoning nationalism and national his- 
tory and culture. This in itself made them somewhat alien 
and set apart from the ideas and emotions of the majority 
group, a situation which several nationalist writers attempted 
to change.* The fact that they formed nuclei of people with a 
religion different from the national faith was considered an 
obstacle to national unity by the nationalists. Thus, the loca- 
tion of successful missionary efforts had important repercus- 
sions. 

A further point which must be considered despite numer- 
ous statements to the contrary is that, except on Ambon and 
Minahassa, only a small fraction of any one group was ever 
Christianized, and even in Ambon there were only 25,000 
Christians as against 18,000 Moslems.’ This fact needs to be 
particularly emphasized in regard to the Karens of Burma 
who have been mistakenly characterized as overwhelmingly 
Christian, thus leading some to overemphasize the place of 
foreigners and missionaries in the 1949 Karen rebellion.? Ac- 
tually, the Karen Christian community probably comprises 
less than 30 per cent of the total Karen community. The same 
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is true of the Bataks in Sumatra. However, one fact that can- 
not be overlooked is that in countries with low educational 
levels, a relatively large number of individuals with mission- 
ary educations emerge as leaders because they are better able 
to articulate the demands of their society. Thus, among the 
Karens and Bataks there exists a larger number of Christian 
.spokesmen than the total size of the Christian community 
would warrant. At the same time, Christians have rarely be- 
come leading lights in Burma proper or Java except in the 
field of education. This situation, too, has been a divisive fac- 
tor in the efforts to unite the nation since it tended to keep 
the Christians isolated from national thinking and activities. 

Nor did the fear of government support for missionary ac- 
tivities reflect an actual danger to the national faith. There 
were pro-proselytizing administrations in the Netherlands, 
but, nationalist beliefs and claims to the contrary, the colonial 
governments of the Dutch East Indies and Burma were not 
extremely sympathetic to the missionary cause. The fear of 
religious friction was prevalent in the colonies where local 
administrators could see the dangers of overzealous proselyt- 
izing. In the East Indies, in particular, missionaries found it 
difficult to enter some areas and were completely excluded 
from strongly Islamic territories such as Atjeh and Bantam. 
Permission was necessary before missions could be estab- 
lished on any of the islands, and until 1928 the government 
further antagonized religious bodies by keeping Roman Cath- 
olic and Protestant missionaries in separate geographical 
areas, supposedly to avoid interdenominational feuding over 
individuals ripe for conversion. At the same time, the posi- 
tion of official neutrality toward religion which the Dutch ad- 
ministration proclaimed was under severe attack from both 
sides. The missionaries accused colonial officers of hindering 
their efforts while the Moslems pointed to the official subsidies 
which went to missionary schools.* 

Christian religious schools in the Indies found it difficult to 
operate freely until this century, although in 1890 missionary 
schools received government subsidies. Prior to World War II 
these institutions taught 20 per cent of Indonesia’s school pop- 
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ulation and were popular although several nationalists were 
apprehensive of the subversive effects Christian teaching 
might have on Moslem nationalism and society. 

There had been a time, of course, when missionary activity 
in the islands was fully supported. When the Portuguese and 
Spanish occupied territories in the archipelago, they consid- 
ered conversion of primary importance. With the entrance of 
the Netherlands the Dutch Reformed church supplanted the 
Catholic church, which was excluded when the Lutheran 
church secured freedom of worship in 1743. This was a period 
of ill-disguised hostility to the Moslem faith, as exemplified 
by the following church order written December 7, 1643: 


The high officials should see to it that the Moorish circumcision 
and schools will be forbidden and Chinese and other pagans will be 
prohibited from having their services of pagan superstition and 
devil’s worship, which they have especially in these temples and also 
at night in the streets. Also their devilish knowledge of fortune 
telling should be forbidden, for in no Christian republic such a vio- 
lation of God’s honor should be permitted for whatever reason it 
might be, for it will only give joy to non-Christians and annoy the 
Christians.® 


However, the zealous desire to convert which characterized 
the early Spanish, Portuguese, and Dutch governments in 
Asia was not greatly appreciated by later Dutch administra- 
tors, who were more often embarrassed and annoyed rather 
than pleased by the frequently blundering efforts of clerical 
parties at home. 

In Burma the missionaries appeared much later than in the 
Indies partially because Burma became a colony later. Con- 
certed activity did not occur until the nineteenth century. Al- 
though there were Catholics in the country in the sixteenth 
century, they did not do extensive work in such fields as edu- 
cation until the appearance of the Mission Trangeres of Paris 
in 1855. The Baptists first entered in 1813, and the American 
Baptist mission was established in 1826. The Anglican church 
has been active in education since 1855. The missionaries 
were not usually persecuted in the then independent Burma, 
but conversions were few and those who did become Chris- 
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tians had to face many obstacles. As one Catholic missionary 
in Burma remarked, ‘““They do not understand how one can 
embrace a foreign creed without losing one’s nationality.” 
Hence the fatal expression, “Such a one has become a for- 
eigner (‘Kala’) which means that he has become a Chris- 
tion.”*® Similar attitudes were reported by missionaries in In- 
‘ donesia. For example Kraemer wrote, “The Sundanese (or, 
for that matter, the Javanese or any other group) come closer 
to the truth than we think when they consider conversion 
identical with masuk Belanda (becoming Dutch), with a 
change of bangsa (people).’’ The equating of the Christian 
with the foreigner has been an ever-present problem to the 
missionary. With the coming of the British to Burma the bar- 
riers to missionary expansion were not so much official as they 
were an expression of disinterest by a people infused with the 
history and culture of Buddhism. There were some legal lim- 
itations, such as the 1931 order that there could be no com- 
pulsory religious teaching without the express consent of the 
parent, but as a whole the missionaries in Burma were freer 
than their counterparts in the East Indies. 

It would appear from the above that by any objective cri- 
teria the Christian community should not have been consid- 
ered a serious threat to Buddhists and Moslems. It was small 
and located in geographical fringe areas; it was unsuccessful 
in converting either Buddhists or Moslems; it had compara- 
tively few missionaries and was not eagerly supported by the 
colonial administrators. However, nationalism does not always 
reflect objective conditions, and missionaries and clerical pol- 
icies were essential ingredients in the development of nation- 
alism in Burma and Indonesia. 


As stated previously, the Christian community’s impact on 
nationalism was both positive and negative. The former con- 
tributions centered around education, language, and _ train- 
ing in administration and organization. In many cases, Chris- 
tian schools supplied the youth of these lands with their first 
knowledge of what lay beyond their borders. The student was 
not only educated in religion, reading, and writing, but in 
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foreign ways and ideas which had never been taught in the 
pongyi kyaung or Koranic school. The missionaries were from 
democratic states and consciously or unconsciously they could 
not but transfer some of their own democratic training to 
their students. If the colonial government feared the friction 
caused by proselytizing, it should have been even more sus- 
picious of the ideological baggage which the missionary was 
bringing with him to Southeast Asia.* 

The spread of the ruler’s language, in which the missionary 
played a vital role, had an important influence on the growth 
of nationalism. As was pointed out in Chapter I, English, 
Dutch, and Spanish became the lingua franca in lands previ- 
ously devoid of a single accepted language. It is true that the 
colonial administrations can be charged with neglecting lan- 
guage training and that knowledge of the conqueror’s tongue 
was limited to the very few. However, nationalism developed 
initially within a small, primarily middle-class group of civil 
servants, students, lawyers, and merchants, and it was just 
these individuals who had gained some facility with the for- 
eigner’s language. Thus, in the Philippines much of the 
propaganda material was in Spanish; in Indonesia the debates 
of the Volksraad were in Dutch, and many nationalists such 
as Salim and Hatta published in that language. By spreading 
the use of the colonial government’s tongue, the missionary 
offered a means of communication for nationalist ideas. 

A by-product of language training was that it enabled the 
youth to discover the ideas of the world outside. This was par- 
ticularly important in the early period, prior to the transla- 
tion of European books into the indigenous languages. There- 
fore, by opening up the world of Dutch, English, and Span- 
ish liberal thought, conflicting ideas, and intellectual ferment, 
the missionary educator helped to bring the population out 
of the early xenophobic traditionalist stage of nationalism 
into a more sophisticated and organized system of ideas. 

An influence more mixed in its impact on nationalism was 
the employment of missionary-trained students in govern- 
ment service. In offering them an opportunity to study the 
colonial administrator’s language and methods, the educator 
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also provided the government with a pool of trained person- 
nel. In fact, the number of persons in such areas as Ambon 
interested in learning Dutch ways and language provided 
more trained personnel than there were jobs available. This 
had both beneficial and harmful effects on nationalism. It did 
provide a number of trained people with the experience nec- 
. essary for running the government once independence or sub- 
stantial autonomy was achieved. However, two elements 
clouded this situation. First, during the 1920’s in particular, 
nationalists in both Burma and the Indies favored non-coop- 
eration with the government, which meant both that they 
lacked training in the arts of administration and that they 
were estranged from those who remained in the civil service. 
Secondly, and more closely aligned to the missionary prob- 
lem, was the impact of the concentration of the Christian pop- 
ulation in areas outside of Burma proper and Java. This 
meant that the reservoirs of trained personnel for the civil 
service and army were often to be found in these areas and 
among the Anglos or Indos. These people were often thought 
of by nationalists as stooges of the colonial governments, as 
another example of missionary intrigue, or as part of the im- 
perialists’ continuing plan of divide and rule. 

Finally, the missionaries provided organizations which the 
nationalists could use as models, as the Y.M.C.A. was for the 
Y.M.B.A. The Muhammadiyah, the great Modernist educa- 
tional organization of the Indies, copied some aspects of 
Christian missionary education, as did the national schools in 
Burma and Indonesia. 

Although the missionary played an important positive role 
in the development of nationalism, there is little doubt that 
his negative influence was greater. The reaction against mis- 
sionary and clerical activities carried an emotional appeal 
which unified the religious nationalists. The clerical policies 
of the Dutch at the beginning of this century were looked 
upon as attempts to Christianize the islands. Proselytizing in 
fringe areas was viewed as subversive of the national culture 
and as a government effort to divide and rule. Christianity 
and its spokesmen were charged with seeking to destroy the 
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national religion which was the foundation of the people’s 
culture. 

In the Indies there had always been the fear that the Chris- 
tian ruler would attempt to foist his religion on his subjects. 
Important to the development of Islamic nationalism in the 
islands were the extension of missionary activities and the re- 
flection of clerical politics of the Netherlands in East Indian 
policies. The necessity of understanding the relationship be- 
tween Holland’s internal politics and the actions of the gov- 
ernment of the Indies was never more clear than in the realm 
of religion. After the elections of 1909 the clerical parties in 
the Netherlands gained a workable majority in the States 
General. One of their announced goals was to aid in Chris- 
tianizing Indonesia, and they announced that government 
subsidies would be given to missions which tried to improve 
the welfare of the people. The policies of the government 
brought reactions from Liberals in Holland and from both 
the Dutch and nationalist communities in the Indies. 

It was the problem of government aid to religious schools, 
long a formidable and bitter question in the Netherlands, 
which brought forth the most vitriolic debates. In both the 
mother country and her colonies there were acrid exchanges 
between secular and clerical groups. The Liberal Concentra- 
tion in the States General attacked the government’s actions 
and charged that its clerical policies would alienate the Indo- 
nesian people. It further accused the right-wing groups of at- 
tempting to bring the Dutch controversy of religion and the 
schools to the colonies. The Liberals were especially perturbed 
by what they considered to be the overly proselyting charac- 
ter of church education.? One Dr. Bos declared, “There is 
enough ferment in East Asia; when one adds the element of 
religious hate, then you can here refer to finis coloneae.”” 

If Liberal statements gave the Moslems of Indonesia hope, 
speeches by some of the spokesmen of the religious parties 
could only incense them. For example, W. H. Bogaardt of 
the Catholic faction asserted that there were only five million 
Moslems in Java’s population of twenty-nine million. This be- 
ing the case, he called for the spread of Christian propaganda, 
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an emphasis on the importance of Sunday as compared with 
Friday, and the end to recognition of Islam as an official 
faith.* There were numerous other Christian writers and 
speakers prepared to add kindling to the fire. In the States Gen- 
eral, Bogaardt was joined by others in attacks on Islam and de- 
mands for the Christianizing of the.islands. In Rotterdam a 
preacher termed the missionary school a means of spreading 
‘ propaganda and a weapon against Islam, a point of view 
which was noted in Indonesia.” An article in the missionary 
publication De Banier ended with: “By God’s decree the 
Netherlands is the guardian and educator of the Indies’; 
other issues of the same periodical contained articles which 
could easily inflame a Moslem reader by their missionary 
zeal,?® 

The strongest opposition in the Indies to this attitude first 
appeared among the Europeans. There were, of course, mis- 
sionary groups which supported the government’s policy and, 
in fact, considered it too slow. A major complaint among mis- 
sionaries was that minor functionaries were not following min- 
isterial orders. An example of this attitude was voiced in the 
“Missionary News” section of the Moslem World. The mis- 
sionary at Ambarawa stated that the government had inter- 
fered with his activities and that a market place had been 
laid out next to his chapel in spite of repeated complaints and 
petitions.** Yet, the majority of the Dutch in Indonesia were 
apparently rather indifferent toward religious activity and 
considered the government’s policies both unsettling to their 
peace of mind and dangerous to the law and order of the land. 
The non-nationalist press of the Indies, with the liberal Loco- 
motief leading the assault, strongly attacked clericalism and 
the entrance of church politics into Indonesia. Articles ap- 
peared in a number of newspapers that pointed to the risks 
inherent in arousing Moslem antipathy through activities 
that were extremely offensive to the Moslem faith. As proof 
of the insecurity engendered by religious conflict, they di- 
rected attention to the formation of Sarekat Islam. The Bata- 
viaasch Nieuwsblad wrote, “The bomb-state arises,’ while 
Locomotief reported on “the Cross versus the Crescent.’’ 
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The strong protests of the European press were soon re- 
flected among the Indonesians. The impact of the speeches 
in the States General on the Moslem population of the In- 
dies was noted by Governor-General Idenburg in a letter to 
the government in the Netherlands, but his own former ac- 
tivities and statements had done little to quiet Moslem fears.*® 
At the beginning of the century he had asserted, “The spread- 
ing of Christianity in the Indies as the root of our higher civ- 
ilization is a matter of great political importance.’’*’ The ac- 
tions of his administration also caused friction. In 1910 the 
“Sunday Circular” requested civil servants to refrain from of- 
ficial and semi-official activities on the Christian holy day and 
suggested that it might not be proper to conduct state festivi- 
ties on Sunday. This was followed by the “Market Circular” 
which attempted to eliminate market days when they fell on 
Sunday. The latter was especially disagreeable to the people, 
for the Indonesian market week operated on a five-day cycle.”* 
The rather sanctimonious attitude of the circulars came un- 
der strong attack from both Dutch and native elements and 
became but another source of conflict behind the growth of 
Sarekat Islam. 

It was the expansion of missionary activities, however, 
which brought the greatest Indonesian bitterness toward 
Christian clericalism. At the beginning of the century there 
had been a marked increase in all phases of missionary work. 
In 1901 there were 50 missions in Java and 150 throughout 
the islands. By 1912 the numbers had jumped to 130 and 279 
respectively. In education there had been a 40 per cent in- 
crease in the number of Christian schools from 1909 to 1913, 
although by 1912 there were only six Christian elementary 
schools. They had, however, 409 students, only 28 less than 
the four government schools. This growth in the school popu- 
lation was aided by an almost 300 per cent increase in govern- 
ment subsidies from 1910 to 1912 (£34,000 to £98,000). 
The establishment of missionary hospitals was another point 
of friction between Christian and Moslem. It was reported 
that the founding of a missionary hospital in Surakarta was 
one reason for the founding of Sarekat Dagang Islam, and a 
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secret report to the governor-general stated that “the inclu- 
sion of the word ‘Islam’ in the name of the association was a 
sure defensive stroke against the missionary activities in 
Solor 2 

It was only natural that the Islamic community saw these 
activities as a danger to their faith. Local hadjis, pointing to 
the circulars, new schools ard hospitals, and increased num- 
‘ber of missionaries, charged that the government was attempt- 
ing to Christianize the entire population. The impact of the 
administration’s clerical policies and increased missionary ac- 
tivity on the origin and growth of Sarekat Islam was noted by 
both Dutch and Indonesian observers. The actions of Iden- 
burg as governor-general were even applauded by some na- 
tionalists, who considered his clerical policies an effective 
means of awakening the nation’s Moslem population, and 
wags among them interpreted S.I. as meaning Salahnja Iden- 
burg (Idenburg’s mistake).?1 However, nationalists assailed 
the administration for instituting a policy of divide and rule 
through religious conflicts. H. Bouman reported that some 
felt Roman Catholics on Bali were trying to drive a wedge 
between Java and the other islands, while the Christians in 
Batakland were using similar tactics to divide Atjeh and 
Menangkabau.” Fears of Christian expansion, particularly 
missionary education, were often expressed during the inter- 
war years, especially following World War I, in such news- 
papers as Medan Moeslemin, Oetoesan Hindia, Tjahaja Soe- 
matra, Sinar Sumatra, Oetoesan Islam, N eratja, and even for 
a time in the Communist organ Sinar Hindia. These beliefs 
tended to reinforce the Moslems in their faith, as the people 
sought some means of protecting themselves from foreign re- 
ligious interference. They found in the S.I. a Moslem organi- 
zation ready to hear their grievances and voice Opposition to 
administration policies. A writer in Het Vaderland was prob- 
ably quite correct when he asserted that Sarekat Islam would 
never have bloomed so quickly if it had not been for the 
Christian drives.?* 

Although clerical governments were not a problem of Brit- 
ish rule in Burma, this does not mean that nationalists did 
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not fear the expansion of missionary activity under the be- 
nevolent eye of the administration.* Time and time again 
nationalist complaints were combined with indictments of 
religious groups for subverting the national religion, charac- 
ter, and unity. Attacks on missionary education were espe- 
cially vehement, particularly with respect to the teaching of 
Buddhist children. This went beyond vocal criticism in 1930 
when the students of Cushing High School, the Baptist Nor- 
mal School, and Methodist Boys’ High School went on strike 
on the grounds that they had to attend Bible classes and were 
not allowed to go to pagodas on special holidays.”> These and 
other incidents were often instigated by pongyis for both po- 
litical and religious reasons. Under the impact of nationalism 
many Burmese Christians saw the necessity of minimizing 
their ties with the foreign missionaries, and at one time the 
Baptists in Burma threatened to refuse further missionaries 
unless they gained control of mission funds.** (A similar situ- 
ation existed in the Indies.) The Burmese Buddhist has never 
lost his suspicion that the Christian community was foreign- 
dominated, as exemplified by Christian support of the Allies 
during World War II and by the Karen problem. 

During the war the Japanese government and the Ba Maw 
administration took pains to treat Burmese Christians fairly 
and there was no campaign of persecution. Foreign enemy 
missionaries were interned but others were allowed to move 
about as freely as was possible during wartime. This tolerance 
was not always found on the local level. One Burmese church- 
man reported that Christians were under heavy pressure to 
return to Buddhism. There were efforts to eliminate Chris- 
tianity from churches and schools, and in some villages it was 
whispered: “Now is the time to get rid of Christianity.’ 
There was also Japanese information involving Thakin ef- 
forts to force reconversion, and when the Burma Independ- 
ence Army entered Karen areas there were stories of the de- 
struction of religious buildings.” 

In sum, in spite of missionary efforts and ill-conceived state- 
ments and actions by Christians, the nationalists in Burma 
and Indonesia appear to have had little reason to fear whole- 
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sale conversions of their people or the subversion of the na- 
tionalist movement. Proselytizing was never successful in the 
political centers, and apathy or hostility to nationalism was a 
by-product of missionary activity rather than a conscious at- 
tempt to destroy or weaken the nationalist movement. The 
missionaries were primarily, interested in saving souls and, 
after that, in maintaining their hard-won conversions. What 
they did not fully realize was that their efforts were consid- 
ered an assault upon the national culture and that the ex- 
istence of a Christian government was considered an affront 
to the native religion. At the same time, they themselves were 
positive influences in the burgeoning of nationalism. 

Finally, some mention should be made of the relationship 
between the native Christian community and the nationalist 
movement. Conservatism, indifference, and at times hostility 
toward nationalism characterized the majority of the Chris- 
tians in Burma and the Indies. Only a minority was active in 
national political life and, except in a few radical parties, the 
political leadership of their organizations was drawn from 
business and government service. In the early twenties the 
leaders of the major Christian party in Indonesia were em- 
ployed in banking and shipping while in Burma they tended 
to be civil servants. In spite of the determination of most 
Christians to remain outside of political life and to display a 
certain coolness to nationalism, the more secular nationalists 
were not against mutual cooperation with them. However, 
more religious Moslems and Buddhists regarded the Chris- 
tians as non-nationalist, procolonial, and lost to their nation 
and freedom. As we shall see in the next chapter on the Chris- 
tian community, some of these allegations had a ring of truth. 

Christians were not entirely isolated from nationalist ac- 
tivities, however. In Burma, party organization was not im- 
portant, but there were individuals who sought to unite more 
closely the Christian and Buddhist communities. Thus, from 
time to time there were newspaper reports of Christian as- 
sociations supporting various nationalist causes and during 
the mid-thirties Bishop West of the Anglican church led a 
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drive to take the Christians out of their political isolation. 
Yet, the presence of a Christian in the hierarchy of the vari- 
ous nationalist organizations was rare and politicians such as 
Ba Maw who were accused of being Christians found such 
accusations embarrassing. 

The Indies did have a number of pronationalist Christian 
organizations such as Sarekat Ambon and Perserikatan 
Katoem Christen. The one Christian party with major Dutch 
membership, the Christelijk Staatkundige Partij (before 
1929 the Christelijk-Ethnische Partij) was somewhat ambiv- 
alent toward nationalism in its policies. At one time in the 
early twenties its membership was as much as 80 per cent In- 
donesian, but it had turned into a Dutch party by the mid- 
thirties. Comparatively conservative in its political views, it 
came to support greater solidarity between the mother coun- 
try and the islands as well as greater autonomy. There was 
also a time when it flirted with the S.I. and the united na- 
tional front organization, the P.P.P.K.I.%° Thus, at least a 
minority of the Indonesian Christians were more deeply in- 
volved in the nationalist movement than their Burmese coun- 
terparts, yet the majority, as in Burma, remained indifferent 
to political activity. 


Prewar dislike of missionary activities has not brought the 
sharp repercussions which many feared would come with in- 
dependence. The Burmese and Indonesian constitutions guar- 
antee religious freedom. The former had, until the 1961 
changes, the most comprehensive rights concerning religion, 
Articles 20 and 21 reading: 


20. All persons are equally entitled to freedom of conscience and 
the right freely to profess and practice religion subject to public 
order, morality or health and to the other provisions of this chapter. 

Explanation 1:—The above right shall not include any economic, 
financial, political or other secular activities that may be associated 
with religious practice. 

Explanation 2:—The freedom guaranteed in this section shall not 
debar the State from enacting laws for the purpose of social welfare 
and reform. 
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21. (1) The State recognizes the special position of Buddhism as 
the faith professed by the great majority of the citizens of the 
Union. 

(2) The State also recognizes Islam, Christianity, Hinduism and 
Animism as some of the religions existing in the Union at the date of 
the coming into operation of this Constitution. 

(3) The State shall not impose any disabilities or make any dis- 
crimination on the ground of religious faith or belief. 

(4) The abuse of religion for political purposes is forbidden ; and 
any act which is intended or is likely to promote feelings of hatred, 
enmity or discord between racial or religious communities or sects 
is contrary to this Constitution and may be made punishable by 
law.*° 


In general, the constitution has been followed, and Chris- 
tians have not been subject to government persecution. The 
two issues which have appeared to endanger the missionary 
and Christian position, the religious state and the effort to limit 
missionary activities, have not been harmful. Both Indonesia 
and Burma have seen efforts to establish a religious state (see 
Chapter VI), but so far they have been successful only tempo- 
rarily in Burma. As late as 1959, when U Nu again asked that 
Buddhism be made the state religion, few believed that its instal- 
lation would greatly affect the Christian community. One 
long-time missionary pointed to the fact that although Thai- 
land is a Buddhist state, missionaries are given more freedom 
there than in Burma. There were second thoughts during the 
short-lived Buddhist state, in 1961-62, but it existed for too 
short a period to assess fully its impact on religious minori- 
ties. 

Attempts to exclude or greatly restrict foreign missionaries 
have also had little success. In the first flush of independence 
the Burmese government put obstacles in the way of mission- 
aries wishing to enter the country. They still need a special 
visa and their number is limited to eight hundred, but this 
does not seem to have seriously hampered the re-establishment 
of missionary activity after the war. More recently, in August, 
1959, Thakin Chit Maung of the Communist-tinged National 
United Front moved a bill in Parliament to ban all foreign 
missionaries after December 30, 1959. His bill, the Foreign 
Missionary (Control) Act, 1959, read: “(1) No Foreigner 
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shall be permitted to engage in any missionary activities in 
Burma. (2) The existing foreign missionaries shall not en- 
gage in missionary activities after December 30, 1959.’’** The 
announced object of the bill was to encourage missionary ac- 
tivities among Burmese nationals, ignoring the fact that Bur- 
mese church leaders have more and more taken the place of 
foreigners. It was pointed out by the government that in the 
previous June it had announced that missionaries would be 
kept to the prewar level and would be encouraged to do hu- 
manitarian work rather than the kind of mission work na- 
tionals could do unaided.** Obviously punitive and probably 
unconstitutional, the measure was defeated by an overwhelm- 
ing voice vote. The act was sharply attacked in the press and 
considered to be against the spirit of Burmese tolerance.** 

Nor has Indonesian missionary activity seriously suffered, 
although a number of missionaries underwent bitter priva- 
tion during the war through Dutch action against the Ger- 
mans or Japanese incarceration of the Dutch. After independ- 
ence, over one thousand foreign missionaries were active in 
the islands. They are not as openly welcome as they might 
hope, but they are tolerated. 
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The Christian Community 


and "Nationalism 


Marked similarities in their relationships to nationalism have 
long existed between the missionaries and their converts. The 
presence of both has been viewed as a danger to the social 
order and the nationalist movement by the more religious 
members of the majority faiths. Both have been considered 
aliens by the dominant Moslems and Buddhists. In Burma 
and Indonesia the native Christian minorities, like most of 
the missionaries, have tended to remain indifferent toward 
politics except as it involved local autonomy. Only in the post- 
war years have their leaders been able to rouse them from 
their lethargy. This chapter is an attempt to analyze the views 
of the dominant religious elements toward the Christian com- 
munity as well as the views of this minority toward the na- 
tionalist cause. 

The attitude of the Burmese Buddhists toward the Chris- 
tian community was less vociferous and hostile than that of 
the Indonesian Moslems. The few outbreaks of anti-Christian 
sentiment were isolated and very rarely accompanied by overt 
violence. Two examples will suffice, neither of which had im- 
portant ramifications. Relating German treatment of Jews in 
1933 to Burma’s minority problems, the newspaper New 
Burma lauded this “spring house cleaning” and advised: 
“Germany has set a bold lesson to the world and that lesson 
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should promptly be followed by us Burmans who in a way 
are placed just like the Germans before the Hitler regime.’ 
Again, when Christians complained of being doused with wa- 
ter during the Thingyan Festival, the New Light of Burma 
directed them to do in Rome as the Romans do. As a general 
rule, communalism was decried by newspapers and _politi- 
cians alike. Even New Burma, which had earlier proposed 
copying Hitler, later condemned communalism as an “im- 
perialist plot” and a false issue.” Despite the minor outbursts, 
an uneasy truce existed between the Buddhists and the Chris- 
tians until the religious issue was combined with ethnic dif- 
ferences in the Karen insurrection. 

This tenuous tolerance toward the Christian community 
resulted from religious and political factors. The Buddhist 
faith professes an abiding belief in tolerance and, although 
its followers may not always obey its precepts, this spirit does 
help to condition the population. Secondly, as pointed out in 
the last chapter, neither the British government nor the in- 
digenous Christians were a serious danger to Buddhist hegem- 
ony. The prewar Christian community was largely apolitical 
and offered little opposition to rising Buddhist politicians. As 
long as the British remained in power the Christians felt their 
rights as a minority were protected and had no desire to mix 
with the Burman Buddhists. Finally, the centers of Christian 
strength were not in Burma proper and, therefore, propin- 
quity did not lead to friction. 

Indonesians normally did not possess this tolerance. The 
exceptions were those Marxists and secularists who were neu- 
tral toward religion and, therefore, condemned the “narrow- 
ness” of those who demanded religious orthodoxy. For exam- 
ple, the Communist Darsono explained that the real conflict 
in the islands was between the people and the capitalists not 
between religions and races. Although there were periods 
when the Christians were less obviously subjects of abuse, as 
a rule, anti-Christian statements were frequent in the press 
and in the speeches of nationalist orators. Attacks were not 
often against Christians as individuals, but were usually in 
opposition to the subsidization of Christian education in par- 
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ticular and the special place given Christianity in general. 
S. S. J. Ratu-Langie, writing of Sarekat Islam in 1913, refused 
to term that organization anti-Christian, but members of the 
S.I. at a later date, as well as newspaper editors, were not 
averse to castigating the Christians on political and religious 
grounds. For example, an article in Sedijo Tomo damned 
‘the Indonesian Christians for abandoning their religion and 
accepting the faith of the enemy.? 

The hostility that existed toward the Christian community 
was not eased by statements of its leaders, whose diatribes 
against Islam were faithfully recorded in the Moslem press. 
A Dr. C. Wagenaar was quoted as lauding missionary educa- 
tion as a weapon against the religion of the Indies; a director 
of a normal school in Java was noted as having declared that 
the Minahassan was more civilized than the Javan because 
he was Christian; the continual attacks on Islam by De Banier, 
a missionary publication, were dutifully copied; and so on. 
These and other remarks were bound to bring reactions from 
the Islamic nationalists who already disliked the presence of 
the Christian ruler. 

It was, however, the attitude of the Christians that widened 
the gap between the nationalists and themselves. In both 
Burma and the Indies, in spite of attempts by individuals to 
bridge the chasm between the two groups, friction developed 
as a result of the conservative character of the average Chris- 
tian. Conservatism was usually accompanied by indifference 
or hostility to nationalism. The Christians were a minority 
group which, without Dutch or British control, would be 
ruled by members of another faith. The ultra-nationalism and 
religious emotionalism of some of the non-Christians tended 
to bind the Christians closer together for self-protection. As 
Kraemer noted in West Java, “In the eyes of the Indonesian 
community any Sundanese convert to Christianity became an 
ostracized person forfeiting all his personal rights. The fact of 
Dutch rule only prevented his life from being endangered.’ 
The Christian not only had his faith to protect from Buddhist 
or Islamic hegemony. He was a member of an elite, educated 
by missionaries in the ways of the colonial world. More than 
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the average, Burmese or Indonesian, he knew the language 
and ways of the European. Having gained positions in the 
army, civil service, and domestic service of the European, he 
had a vested interest in continued colonial control and a con- 
tinual fear of the loss of economic and social status in the 
event of independence. The nationalists did little to assuage 
these fears and the Christian community was consequently 
drawn to the side of the colonial regime. A few Christians 
were willing to articulate their support of the European as, 
for example, San C. Po, the spokesman for the Christian Ka- 
rens of Burma, who proclaimed, “The Karens are not 
ashamed or afraid to proclaim to the world publicly or in pri- 
vate that they owe what progress and advancement they have 
made, to the missionaries whom they affectionately call their 
‘Mother’ under the protection of the British Government 
whom they rightly call their ‘Father.’ ”° 

This Karen attitude shows a final facet of the Christian-na- 
tionalist conflict. As previously noted, Christian proselytizing 
has been most successful outside of the major centers of Bur- 
mese and Indonesian history and culture. It was among the 
Karens, Chins, and Kachins of Burma and the Bataks, Mina- 
hassans, and Ambonese of the Indies that Christianity made 
its greatest inroads. This, of course, added another dimension 
to the differentiation between Christian and Moslem. Not 
only was the Christian of another faith but he had a different 
ethnic and cultural background. As a result, the hill Christian 
of Burma and his counterpart in the outer islands of Indone- 
sia joined with his Buddhist, Moslem, or animist brother in 
hostility toward the control of the Burman or Javan. Local 
autonomy had solid political and economic reasons, aside 
from religious considerations. It is interesting to note that 
local autonomy was increasingly favored among the Karens 
and Bataks as victory for the Burmese and Indonesian na- 
tionalists approached. Therefore, it is difficult to assess the 
causes of anti-nationalist views in areas with Christian popula- 
tions since this hostility was usually not from a single cause. 
Both Christian and Buddhist Karens revolted against the Bur- 
mese state; both Moslems and Christians in East Indonesia 
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plotted against Javanese hegemony; and Batak nationalism 
did not stop with the Christians. As the most articulate spokes- 
man of an ethnic minority, the Christian often appeared in 
the forefront of these conflicts, but this should not be taken as 
proof of either Christian control of the revolts or unanimous 
support of their ideals. Perhaps, a short summary of the Karen 
.situation will illustrate the above. 


Since 1948, sections of the Karen population have been in 
open revolt against the government in Rangoon. At one time 
the insurgents were in control of Mandalay and had Rangoon 
surrounded, but at present the insurrection has deteriorated 
into scattered guerrilla fighting. This is not the place to pre- 
sent a history of that conflict, but an effort will be made to 
determine the extent to which this obstacle to national in- 
tegration was religious. The Burmese government press has 
tended to emphasize the religious aspect of the problem, al- 
though leaders such as U Nu have pointed to social and racial 
causes. For example, a Union of Burma publication claimed 
that the rising was “the culmination of prolonged politico- 
religious propaganda by a section of the Sgaw Karen Chris- 
tians in active support of the then imperialist designs in 
Burma.’”* It is also to be noted that a confidential copy of this 
same report, with corrections added prior to printing, delib- 
erately emphasized the Christian part in the insurrections. 
Crossed out was a section lauding the good that Christianity 
had done the Karens while pro-Karen missionary views were 
added. The relationship of the missionary to the conflict was 
given particular attention. 

The Karen leader San C. Po recalled that prior to the re- 
volt when the late Home Member, U May Oung, charged 
that “Karens are under the thumb of missionaries, and are 
led by the nose into anything that the missionaries wish,” he 
had disagreed but had stated that, even if it were so, it would 
be better “than to be led by the Devil who takes so many 
forms in Burma.”’* With the advent of the insurrection accusa- 
tions against the missionaries became more violent. U Ba Swe 
said the revolt had “only an imperialist base and [was] an 
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offensive of the imperialists” in which the missionaries had a 
hand. “In order to separate them culturally from the Bur- 
mese, they converted the Karens to their religion and also 
created a separate literature and separate privileges for 
them.”® These statements only reflect a long-standing belief 
among the nationalists that the missionaries were part of a 
larger plan to maintain colonial rule by dividing the people 
of Burma along religious lines. They pointed to what they 
thought were special privileges given Christians, to the tend- 
ency of the Christians to remain aloof from the nationalist 
movement, and to the desire of a number of Christians to 
maintain British rule. 

Judson College has been a point of contention in this re- 
gard ever since the federal system was adopted for the Uni- 
versity of Rangoon at its founding in 1920. At that time, un- 
der the insistence of the American Baptist Mission authori- 
ties, Judson was formed as a separate, Christian-controlled 
college and remained distinct from the university even after 
they both moved to the Prome Road location. The students 
remained apart, and the smaller classes and large Christian 
student body of Judson made for a rather tightly knit student 
and faculty group. One former university student stated that 
in seven prewar years at the university, she had not crossed 
the road to Judson College more than three times. Nation- 
alists complained that while the Rangoon University campus 
was in a ferment over nationalist ideals under the leadership 
of U Nu, Aung San, Kyaw Nyein, and others, the Christian 
institution remained quiet and even loyal to the occupying 
power. They pointed to the nationalist-inspired university 
strike of 1936 in which Judson students had taken only a small 
part and charged that the foreign missionaries and ruling au- 
thorities had been quite successful in “alienating the senti- 
ments of the Karen Christian community from the general 
stream of patriotic duty and national endeavor.’”® This view 
was later repeated in the government report on the Karen 
insurrection which charged that the leaders of the rebellion 
had been taught at Judson College where, it was alleged, they 
were punctiliously separated from the rest of the Burmese by 
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missionary authorities and thus found it difficult to fit into the 
general society.*° 

These charges had a degree of validity. Christians were 
never prominent in the nationalist movement; one former 
leader of the G.C.B.A; could name only three relatively prom- 
inent Christian leaders at the beginning of the movement and 
none after nationalism gainéd momentum. It was also nat- 
ural that the missionaries should want to protect their own, 
and their prewar attitudes had a tendency to be overly pater- 
nalistic. There is also no doubt that in rare cases, such as that 
of J. W. Baldwin, a Seventh Day Adventist and active par- 
ticipant in the rebellion, missionaries were openly sympa- 
thetic with the Karen rebels. Finally, from time to time both 
missionaries and Burmese Christian leaders made somewhat 
overzealous statements which inflamed the nationalists and 
embarrassed later church leaders. For example, the former 
Minister of Information U Tun Pe, when condemning the 
view that a Christian must cultivate an anti-Buddhist attitude, 
sadly quoted a World War I writer who wished to convert the 
hill tribes and thereby, “to ring Burma around, as it were with 
a Christian Army gathered among the hill peoples, and to 
compel Burma to surrender to Christ.’ Nor did certain 
Karen statements, such as that of San C. Po, cited earlier, off- 
set Burmese fears of the subversive influence of Christianity. 
Wartime depredation by both sides only increased tensions. 

The religious issue was not the only cause for bitterness be- 
tween the Karen and Burman. A number of developments 
over the years have caused antipathy between the entire Ka- 
ren people—Christian, Buddhist, and animist—and the Bur- 
man. Suspicion of the plain population by hill people such as 
the Karen, Shan, and Chin tribes has been traditional. The 
hill people lived separate lives and maintained their own cus- 
toms for centuries prior to the British occupation. Colonial 
control helped to maintain this division by granting them spe- 
cial privileges and treating them differently from the Burman 
majority. This had developed the well-publicized “loyal Ka- 
ren” who strongly supported the British in World War II. 
This “loyalty” was considered treason and aid to the oppres- 
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sor by many Burmese nationalists. British spokesmen did not 
ease the situation by supporting the Karens after the war with 
references to them as “this brave and loyal people who fought 
for us, and with us, when some of the present leaders of 
Burma were fighting against us.’’”” 

Finally, the stereotype of each other held by the two com- 
munities has not drawn them together. The Burmese is 
viewed by the Karen as aggressive, arrogant, and somewhat 
immoral, while the Karen is pictured by the Burman as doc- 
ile, though stubborn when aroused, not overly bright, and 
good only for domestic service. All of the above factors, when 
combined with religious antagonisms, have embittered Ka- 
ren-Burman relations. The fact that the articulate spokesmen 
of the Karens have usually been Christians has prompted 
Burman and foreigner alike to underscore the religious factor. 
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CHAPTERY XI 
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‘Non-political Islamic. Movements 


in Indonesia 


In a provocative book written just before World War II, a 
French scholar on Islam, G. H. Bousquet, advanced the thesis 
that the Dutch administration was not sufficiently cognizant 
of the dangers inherent in the Moslem educational associa- 
tions. Describing the Muhammadiyah, he wrote: 


In the political field the Mohammadiyya is neutral in the sense that 
it refuses to take sides officially. Its exclusive object is to spread 
Moslem culture, For this very reason, in contradistinction to the na- 
tionalist groups, it is held in high favor by the authorities. It would 
be very wrong, however, to suppose from this its members enter- 
tain no political bias. Indeed, it would not be wholly incorrect to say 
that they are quite as anti-Dutch as other nationalists, Moslem or 
otherwise. I can vouch for this. Yet the government displays great 
solicitude toward this society, an attitude which I do not think shows 
much political intelligence. 


This chapter will attempt to assess the validity of this view 
in relation to several Islamic organizations, Although twen- 
tieth-century Indonesia had a whole host of religious associa- 
tions such as the Sumatra-Batavia Alcheira and Tasjwirul- 
Afkar, only four were of sufficient importance to merit close 
study, the Muhammadiyah, Nahdatul Ulama, Ahmadiyah, 
and Jong Islam Bond (Young Moslem Union, or JRBs). 
These four organizations reflected widely divergent points of 
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view: the first had a Modernist basis; the second had an or- 
thodox foundation; the third reflected a special variety of re- 
formism emanating from India; and the last was an adjunct 
to a political party. 

The Muhammadiyah was the oldest, largest, and most re- 
spected of the religious and educational organizations. This 
organization was an outgrowth of the Egyptian Modernist in- 
fluences which have given middle-class Indonesians the phi- 
losophy necessary to fit their faith into the modern world. 
The first decade of this century found the ideas of Muham- 
mad Abduh openly advanced in Java, and by 1908 the first 
Modernist association, the Sumatra-Batavia Alcheira, was 
formed. In November, 1912, Ahmad Dahlan, an Indonesian 
deeply impressed by Egyptian reformism, founded the Mu- 
hammadiyah. The original statutes of the organization identi- 
fied its goals as “the furthering of the knowledge and the de- 
velopment of the natives in the most general sense and of the 
native morals, following the Muhammadan faith in particu- 
lar.”? The activities of the movement soon broadened until 
its goals listed in the statutes came to read: 


a) The spreading of the Moslem religious teachings among the 
native people of the Netherlands Indies 

b) The furthering of religious life among the members 

c) The formation and support of educational arrangements except 
where the native trade schools would give lessons on the principles 
of Moslem religious teachings 

d) The holding of meetings among the members and interested per- 
sons where subjects from Moslem religious teachings would be 
handled 

e) The formation and support ... of houses of worship... where 
public religious services are held 

f) The publishing and then giving support to the publishing of 
books, tracts, brochures, papers wherein subjects from Moslem 
religious customs and holy teachings would be handled, shall, in 
each aforementioned case, as other means are to be achieved, never 
be in conflict with the law of the land and with public order and 
good custom.$ 


To accomplish these ends the Muhammadiyah founded 
schools, trained teachers, published innumerable tracts and 
books, established orphanages and homes for destitute chil- 
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dren, maintained poorhouses, aided health through asylums 
for the blind, policlinics, and hospitals, and helped to develop 
the Indonesian language and culture. Under the energetic 
leadership of Dahlan, and, after his death, under H. Ibrahim 
and H. Fachrudin, the organization grew enormously. Its ex- 
pansion was not as explosive as that:of Sarekat Islam, for it 
worked quietly and without fanfare. As Pewarta Deli re- 
‘ported, it was “patient and cautious, still at the same time 
doggedly tenacious; what one day was not successful, the next 
was taken to hand or continued.’’* In 1924 it had 4,000 mem- 
bers with 29 divisions, 119 teachers, 4,000 students, 289 places 
of religious education, and 2 free clinics at Jogjakarta and 
Surabaja with 12,000 patients.®° In 1927 it claimed 10,308 
members, 49 divisions, and 101 groups. In 1928 it had 17,556 
members, 63 divisions, 146 groups, 205 schools, and 16,000 
students.° In 1935, it was reported to have approximately 
43,000 members and 710 divisions and groups (316 on Java, 
286 on Sumatra, 79 on Celebes, and 29 in Kalimantan).’ J. 
Pluvier states that its meetings during the 1930’s drew much 
larger crowds than gatherings held by such nationalist organi- 
zations as the P.N.I., Partindo, Parindra, and Gerindo.® 

The educational and philanthropic work of an expanded 
Muhammadiyah appeared to have little relation to political 
life, but did in fact exert influence because of the philosophy 
behind Muhammadiyah actions and the incidental results of 
the non-political activities of the associations. Five facets of 
the Muhammadiyah ideology had their impact upon politics 
in prewar Indonesia: (a) an emphasis on rationalism and op- 
position to superstition, (b) the belief in an educated popu- 
lation as the basis for political development, (c) the middle- 
class influence of a large number of santris who joined the 
movement, (d) an interest in Javanese culture, and (e) an 
aversion to communism and Christianity. 

The strong influences of Modernism on the Muhammadi- 
yah led to an emphasis upon a rational approach to Islam and 
attacks upon the animistic practices of the Indonesian vil- 
lages.° One writer commented: 


A new rationalism emerged: Muhammadiyah appealed to reason, 
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not exclusively to authority and tradition. It fought what were sup- 
posed to be harmful superstitions in the realm of marriage and 
funeral rites and its ethical emphasis found expression in numerous 
social welfare agencies for the emancipation of the individual Mos- 
lem.** 


The importance of Modernist views to individual emanci- 
pation has been previously discussed in abstract terms. The 
Muhammadiyah leaders saw the real importance of the ra- 
tional, educated Moslem in the development of Indonesia’s 
political life. Snouck Hurgronje had stated: “It is by means 
of education and instruction that the Moslem can be freed 
from the narrow confines of the Islamic system.”** The Mod- 
ernists also wished to free their fellow believers, but not for 
the reasons put forward by Hurgronje. Dahlan, leader of 
Muhammadiyah, maintained that before the Indonesian peo- 
ple could actively and intelligently indulge in politics they 
needed the proper educational background. This instruction 
was to synthesize what was worthwhile in Western thought 
with Modern Islam. To accomplish this end, the organiza- 
tion strongly endorsed the furtherance of education in desas, 
middle and trade schools and condemned the administration 
for its alleged indifference to the training of the Indonesian 
people. 

It was in the field of education that the Muhammadiyah 
had a powerful influence on the nationalist movement. Al- 
though it is difficult to gauge the true impact of the opportu- 
nities afforded Indonesian youth by the movement, the num- 
ber of its graduates who entered the prewar parties such as 
Sarekat Islam and Permi and the close postwar liaison be- 
tween the reformists and the Masjumi party are significant. 
Educated in their native land, the Muhammadiyah students 
were vigorous defenders of the people, particularly on the 
local level where they often provided a large percentage of 
the non-prijaji leadership. 

This relationship between the Muhammadiyah and the 
political elite often brought the former close to nationalist 
questions although its announced policy was to avoid politics. 
Notwithstanding its frequent prohibitions of political discus- 
sions, in reality its position on politics was somewhat ambigu- 
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ous.’? Thus, although the Muhammadiyah refused to associ- 
ate with Sarekat Islam on political matters, it did cooperate 
with the S.I. on religious questions which had political over- 
tones. For example, it too, was fascinated with Pan-Islam and 
the caliphate movement, and it joined with the S.I. in attack- 
ing the administration for its unequal treatment of Islam. 
. The caliphate and religious education issues in particular 
brought the Muhammadiyah into the, forbidden area of poli- 
tics and made the government suspicious of its actions. 

The desire of the Muhammadiyah to remain outside of poli- 
tics was often thwarted by the nationalist sympathies of many 
of the members and the employment of a number of them in 
local government. A large number of the Muhammadiyah 
members were on the side of the nationalists and public ex- 
pression of their attitudes frequently embarrassed the move- 
ment’s administration. Thus, the 1924 Al-Islam Congress 
found Muhammadiyah representatives echoing the S.I. lead- 
ership, and, as will be described subsequently, Muhammadi- 
yah divisions in the outer islands were deeply involved in poli- 
tics. 

The close relationship between the Muhammadiyah and 
the middle-class santris, which was a notable feature of the 
organization, meant that many of its members took part in 
municipal administration. H. J. van Mook in his study of 
Kuta Geda, a town in Java, stated that the Muhammadiyah 
members composed an important part of the middle-class in- 
dustrialists and merchants, who were also the nucleus of mu- 
nicipal government.** In some divisions this naturally led to a 
relationship between the Moslem association and local de- 
mands. 

The fourth major impact of the Muhammadiyah on Indo- 
nesian nationalism resulted from its interest in Javanese cul- 
ture and language. The attempts of the reformist movement 
in Java to protect and further the island’s history and art pro- 
vided yet another buttress to nationalism. The association’s 
efforts to promote Djawa-dipa, the low Javanese spoken by 
the peasants, also had important nationalist overtones. As has 
been seen in Ireland, Wales, India, Finland, Catalonia, and 
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the Union of South Africa, language can provide a powerful 
means of separating oneself from the oppressor or former 
ruler. In Java the activities of the Muhammadiyah lent them- 
selves to the development of a similar separatism. 

Finally, the Muhammadiyah influenced political life 
through its antipathy toward Christians and Communists. In 
the first instance, its continual attacks against Christianity and 
missionaries kept alive Moslem dissatisfaction with rule by 
men of another faith.** Each act of the government which was 
considered antithetical to Islamic interests such as the mar- 
riage laws, Guru ordinances of 1925, or refusal to recognize 
the “free Friday” for religious services, was attacked as an- 
other example of Christian perfidy. 

The Muhammadiyah also thrust itself into the debate be- 
tween the Communists and the Islamic nationalists. Prior to 
the Communist rebellion of 1926, there had been several in- 
stances in which the Moslem organization impeded radical 
Marxist activities, as when it broke up a Communist meeting 
in Jogjakarta in 1924. After the revolt it became one of the 
most vigorous opponents of revolutionary Marxism. The ba- 
sic reasons for this antagonism were the old rivalry between 
Islam and secularism and the split between Muhammadiyah 
capitalists and Communist proletariat. 

All of these factors tended to lessen the non-political posi- 
tion of the Muhammadiyah. Some of its activities, such as en- 
couraging Javanese culture, furthering rationalism, and at- 
tacking Christianity, were not overtly political, although their 
net result was to intensify nationalist feelings. Other programs 
were considered to be part of the protection of the faith, such 
as their opposition to government interference in Islamic af- 
fairs, but these, too, hardened Indonesia’s antipathy to kafir 
rule. The result was that the Muhammadiyah became an im- 
portant adjunct to the nationalist parties of the Indies. 

The Muhammadiyah was unable to maintain even this 
semi-political position in the outer islands. Overt nationalist 
activity was most openly displayed in Sumatra where the or- 
ganization became a political outlet. In Atjeh it was the only 
association of its kind until 1939 although it had limited suc- 
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cess due to its non-Atjehnese and pro-Modernist character. 
In Menangkabau it became deeply involved in the three- 
sided struggle between the Adat forces, the orthodox Moslems 
(kaum kuno), and the Modernists (kaum muda). This was 
more than a religious. conflict because the administration had 
supported the Adat group since the: Padri wars in the early 
nineteenth century, thus making many Moslems ill disposed 
‘toward the Dutch. In addition, Modernists in Menangkabau 
had as their goal social and political advancement. B. Schrieke 
in his study of communism on Sumatra’s west coast remarks: 
“Kaum muda became so easily acceptable as a slogan because 
its many-sided meaning covered every sort of Modernism 
whether religious or political.’ 

The rivalry between the orthodox and Modernist groups 
was particularly bitter during the period 1918-19 when the 
lines of conflict were institutionalized with the formation of 
the Persatuan Guru-Guru Agama Islam (Union of Islamic 
Religious Teachers) by the orthodox teachers and the es- 
tablishment of the Sumatra Thawalib by Abdul Muis and 
the Modernists. The former association desired to promote 
and protect conservative Moslem doctrine. The latter were 
religious schools with a marked modern social ideology. Based 
in the Padang highlands, these schools boasted some 17,000 
students, among whom were a number of subsequent Modern- 
ist leaders. The social doctrines of these schools opened them 
to Marxist propaganda and not a few students participated 
in the Communist rebellion. 

It was this abortive revolt which increased Muhammadiyah 
membership in Menangkabau. Formed in 1925 by Hadji Dr. 
Abdul Karim Amaroullah, alias Hadji Rasul, the organiza- 
tion experienced limited success because of the prior existence 
of the Thawalib schools and Rasul’s ignorance of Sumatran 
ways. The unrest of 1927 brought a number of new members 
who had either participated in the revolt or wished mem- 
bership in a “safe” organization. This gave the Menangkabau 
Muhammadiyah a definite political and social orientation, 
and it was able to abstain from political activity only with 
great difficulty, partly because of the presence of special dele- 
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gates from the central committee. After a bitter struggle the 
Muhammadiyah was successful in eliminating its extreme left- 
wing elements, but with the same disastrous results experi- 
enced by Sarekat Islam. In Sumatra, as in Java, localism and 
religion were forced to give way to nationalism. It has been 
said: 

Local problems fell into the background, religious controversies, 
even religion itself, lost much of its interest in the face of the over- 
whelming attraction of the new political and social ideals, and for 


many of the younger generation the shrine of nationalism became 
the only place of worship.?® 


At the same time, the strength of the Muhammadiyah lay in 
the fact that normally it did not attempt to compete with the 
Western-oriented nationalists but worked in its own slow but 
successful way with the religious and educational community. 

The Modernist orientation of Muhammadiyah did not go 
unchallenged by other religious factions. Orthodox reaction 
to the growing strength of Modernism, as exhibited by Sare- 
kat Islam and the Muhammadiyah, began to develop at the 
end of World War I. In 1918 the Tasjwirul-Afkar was formed 
in Surabaja by conservative ulamas. When the succeeding 
years brought the rise of Ibn Saud and closer cooperation be- 
tween the S.I. and Muhammadiyah, the orthodox community 
in East Java decided to form its own organization to protect 
its interests and on January 31, 1926, the Nahdatul Ulama was 
founded in Surabaja. The original leadership of the N.U. was 
furnished by local religious teachers, who gave it a powerful 
hold on the rural populace. It had great influence in Surabaja, 
parts of Kediri, and Pembang. By 1935, it boasted of 68 divi- 
sions and 67,000 members. 

Nahdatul Ulama was bitterly opposed to the Modernist 
view that each individual should be allowed to interpret the 
Koran for himself, and the association strongly supported the 
traditional Moslem sources. Thus, the statutes of Nahdatul 
Ulama proclaimed its desire for “the furthering of a strict 
profession of one of the four Madzhabs, to know that of Iman 
Muhammad bin Idris Asj-Shafii, Iman Malik bin Anas, Iman 
Abduhanifah An Numan or Iman Ahmad bin Hambal, and 
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the performance of all that is written as good by the law of 
Islam.’’*” To accomplish this the N.U. called for: 

a) The creation of a bond between the ulama who prefer the afore- 
mentioned madzhabs [beliefs] 

b) The submission to the Kitabs [scriptures] ; 

c) On the basis of the aforementioned. madzhabs, spreading Islam 
by all lawful means 

- d) Furthering of Moslem religious schools 

e) Mutual interest concerning mosques, houses of worship, regu- 
lation of religious education, and aiding the poor and weak 

f) Forming a body to further agriculture, commerce, industry, not 
in conflict with Moslem law?® 


The Nahdatul Ulama also eschewed politics in its program 
and conscientiously attempted to abstain from political dis- 
cussions. Its congresses considered such questions as govern- 
ment interference in Islamic marriage and inheritance laws, 
the Friday service, concubinage, the penalty to be imposed on 
persons insulting the Koran, education, and some economic 
problems. Although the N.U. position on some of these ques- 
tions put the organization in opposition to the administration, 
it remained less antigovernment than any of the other move- 
ments portrayed in this chapter. 

It is probable that the influence of Nahdatul Ulama on the 
nationalist movement was more negative than positive. On 
several levels it was a disrupting force which weakened Is- 
lamic attempts to establish a unified movement. Internation- 
ally, it was against the M.A.I.H.S. and the Al-Islamic con- 
gresses on the grounds that they were Modernist-oriented and 
were allied to Ibn Saud. Nationally, it expressed its opposition 
to Sarekat Islam and fought the Muhammadiyah and kaum 
muda for a number of years. Locally, the N.U. conflict with 
the Modernists at times split villages and even caused antag- 
onism between different villages. Clifford Geertz reports that 
in the areas of East Java in which he lived and studied, the 
schisms were so great as to offer serious obstacles to intermar- 
riage between inhabitants of orthodox and inhabitants of 
Modernist villages.*” While these conflicts seriously weakened 
the Islamic movement, it should be understood that Nahdatul 
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Ulama only emerged after the political strength of Islam had 
waned. 

Far less respectable in most Indonesian Moslem eyes was 
the Ahmadiyah, a missionary sect originating in India at the 
end of the nineteenth century.” Two branches of the sect 
reached the Indies—the Qadian, which accepted the messianic 
pretentions of its founder, and the Lahore branch, which had 
more orthodox Islamic beliefs. After World War I a number 
of Indonesian students attended Ahmadiyah schools in India 
where they formed the Perkumpulan Ahmadi Indonesia (In- 
donesian Ahmadi Association). In 1925 the Qadian group 
began missionary activities in Sumatra under Rahmat ‘Ali, 
and a year later the Lahore branch inaugurated a program in 
Java under Mirza Wali Ahmad Baig and Maulana Ahmad. 
The latter group rose to momentary prominence and coop- 
erated with members of Sarekat Islam and the Young Islamic 
Union. 

Similar to the Muhammadiyah and Nahdatul Ulama in its 
announced policy of abstention from contemporary political 
questions, Ahmadiyah also had an effect on Indonesian na- 
tionalism. Its most important influence resulted from its 
strongly anti-Christian views, which strengthened Moslem an- 
tipathy toward the Christian Dutch. Included within its anti- 
Christian attitude were two beliefs which have been discussed 
previously as important to the formation of Islamic nation- 
alism.”* First, the Ahmadiyah believed the presence of a non- 
Moslem ruler in an Islamic country to be against the princi- 
ples of Allah. Secondly, it boasted of the general cultural and 
religious superiority of Islam over Christianity. In support of 
these views it engaged in vigorous missionary work which bol- 
stered nationalism and made the importance of the Ahmadi- 
yah something more than religious and educational.” 

The Young Islamic Union (J.1.B.) differed from the previ- 
ously mentioned movements. Although it often reiterated its 
initial desire to remain aloof from politics, it frequently re- 
flected the ideas and actions of its spiritual founder, S.I. 
leader Hadji Salim. This association was the first island-wide 
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youth group in the Indies. Previous to its formation a num- 
ber of provincial groups had been formed, such as the Young 
Java Union, the Young Ambon Union, the Young Sumatra 
Union, the Young Minahassa Union, and the Young Batak 
Union. Each of these organizations attempted to strengthen 
its own culture, which was not Islamic, in several cases. An- 
other early movement, the: United Indonesia youth group, 
’ tended to reflect the heterogeneous views of its Christian, 
Moslem, Hindu, and secular membership and therefore did 
not provide Moslem youth with a proper outlet for its reli- 
gious feelings. 

This vacuum was filled in 1926 by the formation of the 
Young Moslem Union. Although the J.I.B. was founded by 
Siam, former chairman of the Young Java Union, its spiritual 
leader was Salim. The J.I.B was to have a history and prob- 
lems very similar to its sister organization, Sarekat Islam. 
Composed of young Moslem intellectuals, it proclaimed a de- 
sire for nationalism based upon Islam. Like Sarekat Islam, 
the J.I.B. at first refrained from cooperating with the secular 
nationalists, then joined with them, and finally attacked its 
former associates and refused to cooperate in an island-wide 
Indonesian youth movement, the Pemuda Indonesia, which 
was under the influence of the P.N.I. 

The Young Islamic Union was also disturbed by debates 
over the same issues which had disrupted the congresses of 
Sarekat Islam, namely, socialism, Modernism, and nation- 
alism. In all of these questions the influence of Salim was im- 
portant. The interrelationship of Islam and socialism was fre- 
quently discussed and Salim reiterated his belief that many of 
the principles of socialism could be found in the Koran. The 
J.1.B. congresses also supported Salim’s Modernist position 
on women’s rights, prostitution, education, marriage laws, and 
government interference in Islamic affairs. 

Of great importance to the Indonesian political scene were 
the J.I.B. discussions of the relationship of Islam to nation- 
alism, for these debates helped to indoctrinate countless young 
Moslems. The nationalism proclaimed by the J.I.B. congresses 
was similar to that advocated by such Asian and European 
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thinkers as Sun Yat-sen and Mazzini. As outlined by Wiwoho, 
J.1.B. chairman, Islamic nationalism led to internationalism 
and an appreciation of others and abstained from hate and 
jealousy; Moslem ideas strove for equality and independence 
for all in order that they might live in international harmony.” 
Other speakers were even more idealistic in their opposition 
to chauvinistic nationalism and supported the belief that the 
unity of Islam would overcome problems of race and class 
strife and arguments of unitarianism versus federalism and 
cooperation versus non-cooperation. The idealism of these 
young Moslems was often naive, but it had its influence on 
the political life and thought of Indonesia in succeeding years. 

To what extent did these religious and educational associa- 
tions influence the nationalist movement? Again, writing 
about the Muhammadiyah, Bousquet declared: “It is difficult 
to arrive at an all-inclusive estimate of the significance of the 
Mohammadiyya movement and its activities ... we may as- 
sume the cultural makes a more permanent mark than politi- 
cal activity.”** Bousquet was correct when he emphasized the 
difficulties involved in assessing the value of these organiza- 
tions, but the second part of his statement is open to question. 
In a country in which the culture of a people (including re- 
ligion, language, and custom) provides the basis for nation- 
alism, to what extent is it possible to differentiate between 
the political and cultural impact of an organization? Particu- 
larly the work of those associations which emphasized the na- 
tional language and history and attacked Christianity was fun- 
damental to the strengthening of national pride. The most ef- 
fective proof that these organizations did affect nationalism 
may be found in the fact that, in contemporary Indonesia, 
Nahdatul Ulama is the nation’s third largest party and the 
Muhammadiyah provided a large share of the Masjumi 
party’s membership and leadership. 
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Conclusion 


Twentieth-century Southeast Asia is an excellent laboratory 
in which the relationship of religion to politics can be assessed 
against changing political and social backgrounds. The past 
fifty years have seen peoples lacking political, economic, and 
social cohesion assume nationhood and finally statehood. It 
has seen them use religion, Marxism, and nationalism as 
weapons against the alleged oppressor. This study has at- 
tempted to show how Islam, Buddhism, and Christianity 
were adopted and adapted to meet these constantly changing 
conditions and ideas. 

An attempt has been made to show the historical justifica- 
tion of Hurgronje’s idea that religion must change under the 
pressure of events.’ Thus, we have seen that the nineteenth 
century and the early years of the present century were not 
totally devoid of religio-political activity although the local 
risings of dissatisfied ulamas, pongyis, or unsuccessful ratu 
adils did not result in a modern party structure. The earliest 
Islamic organizations such as Sarekat Dagang Islamiyah, 
Sarekat Dagang Islam, and even the original Sarekat Islam 
and Y.M.B.A. also had a parochial, incohesive, and variegated 
outlook. These organizations lacked both a clear-cut ideology 
and the strong administration necessary to delineate and pro- 
mote the activities of a mass organization. 

At the same time, these groups had an unfocused and ill- 
expressed desire to use religion as the foundation stone for 
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their philosophy and actions. Their concept of Islam or Bud- 
dhism was vague and devoid of the conflicts over orthodoxy, 
Modernism, and Marxism which were to plague religious na- 
tionalist movements in later years. This very lack of direction 
and detail allowed these nationalist organizations to grow in 
an era of burgeoning rivalries between different economic, so- 
cial, political, and religious ideas. As long as religious nation- 
alism could express only the vague desires of an awakening 
people, it could appeal to all and antagonize no group. 

In the Indies this situation changed during the unsettling 
years of World War I. Because of revolutionary events in Eu- 
rope, the appearance of a vocal and energetic group of radical 
Marxists, a more politically conscious elite, and unstable po- 
litical and economic conditions, Sarekat Islam developed 
strong Marxist and secular nationalist tendencies. The con- 
servative Moslem community reacted against this alleged per- 
version of the original philosophy of the Islamic Union and 
seceded. This left the S.I. torn by a rivalry between Islamic 
Modernism and radical Marxism which ended in a Pyrrhic 
victory for the former. The final years of Sarekat Islam’s ex- 
istence saw the emergence of another social and political mi- 
lieu, and the Islamic political leaders were forced to cope with 
a young and vigorous Western-oriented nationalist faction 
which considered any religion other than pure nationalism a 
hindrance to Indonesia’s progress. Subject to continual frag- 
mentation, as its purely religious members seceded to join 
Nahdatul Ulama and the Muhammadiyah, while its Marxist 
and nationalist elements became associated with the P.K.L, 
P.I., and P.N.I., Sarekat Islam staggered through the last dec- 
ade before World War II, a shattered, quarrelsome, and di- 
vided party. 

The history of religiously oriented nationalism in Burma 
has been somewhat analogous. Reacting to many of the same 
types of stimuli, although at a later date, the religious nation- 
alists gave way to the secularists and Marxists. As in Indone- 
sia, the conservative groups which had initially held impor- 
tant positions in the movement began to drift away, with the 
pongyis, in particular, vacating their positions of power by 
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the thirties. Thus, subject to much the same fragmentation 
and opposition as the S.I., the religiously oriented nationalists 
in Burma were no better off than their Indonesian colleagues 
in the last decade before the war. 

Filipino nationalist attitudes varied considerably from 
those of the Burmese and Indonesians. Basic to the nation- 
’ alism of the Spanish period was anticlericalism, rather than 
opposition to the religion of the conqueror which was, of 
course, also the religion of most of the nationalists. This fact 
meant that Filipino nationalism differed very markedly in its 
attitudes toward religion. Anticlericalism was based upon eco- 
nomic, social, and political complaints related to the favored 
position of the Spanish clergy. Thus, the ideology of the Fili- 
pino nationalist leaders might best be described as secularist 
in foundation rather than religious, as nationalism was initially 
in Burma and Indonesia. Nationalism in the Philippines 
therefore, found it rather easy to fit itself into the secularist 
climate of the American occupation, and the Filipino leaders 
of the period could never have been characterized as very re- 
ligious. Thus, instead of religio-nationalist movements which 
rose and then deteriorated with the triumph of secularism, 
the Philippines experienced the continual predominance of 
secular anticlericalism. 

From the nationalist history of Indonesia and Burma 
emerge two basic questions: Why did nationalist movements 
that had religion as their foundation appear in the second 
decade of this century? Why did Islam and Buddhism fail to 
maintain their paramount position in later years? To the first 
question, it is not enough to answer that Islam and Buddhism 
were injected with political meaning at a particular time, for 
the Moslem faith has always been closely associated with poli- 
tics. Wilfred Cantwell Smith emphasized this point when he 
wrote: 


In fact Islam is characterized among religions partly by the par- 
ticular emphasis which it has from the beginning given to the social 
order. The Prophet Muhammad not only preached ethics; he or- 
ganized a state. Indeed, Islamic history is calculated to begin not 
the year Muhammad was born (after the fashion of the Christian 
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era) nor when he began to receive divine revelations, but when the 
Muslim community came to power in a state of its own. The year 
1 A.H. marks the establishment of Islam as a religio-political sov- 
ereignty in al-Madinah. That state was organized in accordance 
with God’s revelation; it prospered and expanded, and Islam as a 
process in human history was launched on its career. That career 
has continued until to-day, with many human ups and downs, many 
vicissitudes, both of achievement and indeed of aspiration. But 
never very far from central has been its concern with itself as an 
organized community.” 


Even before Smith wrote, Salim had asked, ‘How can one 
follow Islam and then not come in contact with politics when 
our religion was born in a time of and made great by poli- 
tics? ”* 

In Burma, as well, religion was closely tied to the older 
state structure as the following quotation from Cady well 
illustrates: 


The most important positive basis on which popular allegiance 
to the king was acknowledged by the leading ethnic peoples of Burma 
(the Burmans, Mons, Shans and Arakanese) was that royalty func- 
tioned as the promoter and defender of the Buddhist faith....A 
ruler’s proudest title related to his role as a promoter of the Buddhist 
faith, a function which was regarded by Burmans as the very 
raison d'etre of the state.* 


Why, then, in countries with overwhelmingly Moslem and 
Buddhist populations, ruled by alien Christian governments, 
did religious nationalist movements succeed in the second 
decade of this century? The answer must be found in a con- 
vergence of forces. First, in regard to the Indies, almost all of 
the factors which led to the formation of Sarekat Islam had 
been observed previously. The batik industry had suffered 
serious reverses in the nineteenth century without strong po- 
litical repercussions. The rice market had undergone price 
and quantity fluctuations many times. The Chinese had ex- 
ploited the improvidence and vices of the natives in the In- 
dies for centuries.” There had been a number of outbreaks of 
Javanese xenophobia in the nineteenth century. For hundreds 
of years Indonesia had seen insurrections led by local ulamas 
against the Dutch kafirs while, in their turn, the latter had 
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earlier followed clerical policies with much greater energy 
than was exhibited fifty years ago. Finally, there had been de- 
mands for social reform throughout the latter half of the 
nineteenth century. Dutch audiences had been disturbed and 
shocked by Douwes Dekker’s tales of the Culture System and 
van Kol’s descriptions of the Coolie Ordinances. 

If these forces were not sufficient to produce a political or- 
ganization, what new factor was injected into Indonesian life 
to create Sarekat Islam? Although other factors such as mod- 
ern transportation and communications and new archeologi- 
cal discoveries pointing to Indonesia’s glorious past were im- 
portant, the chief difference from former times would appear 
to be a confluence and intensification of older forces at the 
beginning of the twentieth century. Thus, the influence of 
rising nationalism from foreign lands reached the Indies in 
a period when the people were suffering from unsettling con- 
ditions in rice market, when the Chinese were inaugurating 
an economic assault on Java’s hinterlands, when a new charis- 
matic leadership was available, when clerical groups in the 
Netherlands were launching a new program against Islam, 
when Islam itself was undergoing a new revival, and when So- 
cialist forces were vigorously attacking poor conditions in the 
Indies. As if this were not enough to initiate a new movement, 
the inauguration of Sarekat Islam was followed by a world- 
wide conflagration which brought unstable economic and po- 
litical conditions to Indonesia and resulted in earth-shaking 
revolutions elsewhere. It is difficult to understand how any 
people could remain inert under these conditions. 

It should be noted that one possible factor is not included 
in this analysis, the strong influence of Western liberal 
thought. Whereas, the elite of Sarekat Islam included a num- 
ber of Western-influenced individuals, in its earliest years the 
S.I. was less Westernized than other nationalist organizations. 
The local leadership was composed primarily of hadjis and 
ulamas who had received their ideas from Koranic schools or 
Middle Eastern centers. Prior to World War I there were very 
few Indonesians trained in the Netherlands and they nor- 
mally belonged to the prijaji or Indo-European classes and 
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thus joined Budi Utomo or Insulinde. It is true that the later 
secular nationalists such as Sjahrir and Hatta were members 
of Perhimpunan Indonesia after the war and that some of the 
C.S.I. leaders were Western-oriented, but, particularly in the 
local divisions, the growth of Sarekat Islam cannot be laid to 
any overriding influence of Western thought. 

The comparative lack of Western orientation goes far in 
explaining why the S.I. was a Moslem-based movement. Three 
other reasons may be advanced, the universality of the faith, 
its emotional content, and the leadership it provided. AlI- 
though Indonesia contained members of other religions, Is- 
lam remained the belief of the overwhelming majority of the 
population and, as such, presented a recognizable entity which 
could weld the nation together. Tjokroaminoto, Salim, and 
others constantly referred to it as the bond or rope which 
bound the movement into a unit. Lacking a single language, 
history, social structure, or ethnic background, the elite 
looked to Islam as the means of developing a party. The Mos- 
lem faith could also supply the needed emotional basis for 
organization. Whereas the Javanese might not understand his 
duty to the Atjehnese on the basis of race or nation, he 
could react to assaults against a brother Moslem. The emo- 
tional fervor which could be generated by insults to Islam or 
Christian proselytizing was enormous, as was exhibited in the 
Dyjawa Hisworo affair. 

Finally, the Islamic faith was able to provide an untainted 
leadership for the nationalist movement. The Western-edu- 
cated elite class was as yet small and was held suspect by con- 
servative Moslems, while the prijajis were often disliked for 
their alleged arrogance, unfairness, and pro-Dutch bias. The 
missionary-trained and the Indos were, of course, out of the 
question. On the other hand, the local hadjis and ulamas had 
been trained in the Indies or in Moslem centers in the Mid- 
dle East and had previously led attacks upon the government 
for religious and political reasons. Hadjis of the merchant 
class had also suffered from the depredations of Chinese com- 
petition and therefore had another reason for dissatisfaction. 
Important also was the fact that in many villages the local 
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religious leaders gave more than theological guidance and 
thus could provide leadership for any movement in which 
they took part. Finally, the religiously oriented santri class 
was relatively prosperous and could assist in financing an as- 
sociation in which it was interested. Thus, Islam could supply 
a dissatisfied, trained, and self-paying leadership. 

The Burmese situation again is comparable, although it 
differs in a number of ways. Two obvious differences come to 
mind—a more recent colonial impact and, paradoxically, an 
earlier influence by Western thought on the leadership of the 
religiously oriented nationalist movement. Upper Burma, 
the vital core of traditional Burma, had been conquered by 
the British only twenty years before the founding of the 
Y.M.B.A. Thus, there was a recent heritage of religious influ- 
ence on politics and a recent memory of conquest by a Chris- 
tian power. Uncoordinated and unsuccessful attacks on Brit- 
ish overlordship during the first twenty years after 1885 led 
naturally to organized religiously oriented societies. Particu- 
larly responsible for this organization was the Western-trained 
leadership of the Y.M.B.A. As in the Indies the early leaders 
of the S.D.I. and S.I. were largely traditional, so to a great 
extent in Burma in the beginning the lower echelons of the 
Y.M.B.A. and G.C.B.A. were traditionalist, but such men as 
U Ba Pe, U May Oung, U Kin, and even U Ottuma were 
deeply influenced by Western practice and ideology. Their 
abilities were to a large extent responsible for the expansion 
of the organization, although their control over its ideological 
content was somewhat questionable. 

There were a number of other factors responsible for the 
vitality of religion in Burmese nationalism, not the least of 
which was the position taken by the Buddhist monks. As we 
have seen, the years following the British occupation brought 
a decline in the pongyis’ control over education and an in- 
creased, if somewhat unfounded, fear of Christian encroach- 
ment through education and other channels. This deteriora- 
ton of pongyi power coincided with the entrance of the 
sangha into the nationalist movement. The parallel between 
the drop in attendance at pongyi kyaungs and the rise of 
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sangha political participation is most informative. The sangha, 
like the hadjis and ulamas in the Indies, provided political as 
well as religious leadership and tended to mold the content 
of early Burmese nationalism. The grass-roots organization 
supplied by the religious community was vital to the success 
of religiously oriented nationalism in both countries. 

The rise of coordinated opposition to British hegemony 
was like that of the Indies in its relationship to the social and 
economic disruption following World War I. However, as will 
be discussed, the problems attendant on these forces were 
given a clearer religious tone in Burma. In part this was due 
to the stronger interest in secular problems shown by the re- 
ligious leaders who thereby held firmer control over the po- 
litical events. This was contrary to the situation in Indonesia 
where the majority of the religious community tended to 
leave these problems to laymen. The best example of the 
Burmese attitude is a statement by U Ottuma in which he 
gave counsel to the sangha: 


Sanghas in Burma as members or as non-members of sanghas- 
Samaggi (Sangha Associations) are found trying their utmost to 
become renowned preachers or to specialize on the three Pitakas, 
namely, suttanta (Discourses of the Buddha), Vinaya (Code of 
monastic regulations) and Abhidhamma (Psycho-ethical-philoso- 
phy). Some sanghas with the ulterior motive of receiving offerings 
of Kyaungs, Zayuts (preaching halls) and other properties of value, 
polish their skill as vocalists or singers. To rival these artists they 
(sanghas) with great enthusiasm get their sermons rhymed into 
melodious tune. Likewise and with no less determination, sanghas 
should study the histories of Konbaung, Talaing and Arakanese 
dynasties. Attempts should be made to become conversant with the 
Indian Penal Code and British Administration so that they (sangha) 
may teach these to laymen. ... Rural Administration Acts and the 
like should be thoroughly mastered and such knowledge should be 
communicated to the peasants so that they may be enlightened upon 
- the fact that their labors are lost and abused by irresponsible gov- 
ernment officials. Sanghas should do research in the comparative 
study of government, such as the extent and amount collected on 
land tax, poll tax, municipal tax, and other taxes. They should re- 
cord how much government enjoys from the Excise Department 
yearly (on controlled drugs) as against the increase of opium and 
alcoholic addicts each year and what amount the government col- 
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lects in taxes on fisheries and meat vendors every year, on the tons 
of rice and timber, liters of crude oil, kerosene, and petroleum and 
loads of ores like silver and other precious stones that are exported ; 
how much it figures in foreign exchange and currency for such val- 
uables as are exported and what cost for the same received; what 
proportion of the income is invested in the advancement of Educa- 
tion and Health of the people and what. amount is expended in the 
Police Department, Agricultural Department and departments for 
- general development of the country. Death rates too should be closely 
studied. Those various points stated above.and the like (supposedly) 
studied in 1910 a.D. should be compared against those surveyed in 
1920 A.D.° 


With all these factors contributing to the phenomenal ini- 
tial success of religiously oriented nationalism, why did it later 
deteriorate in power? A number of reasons have been put for- 
ward in previous chapters. In Indonesia these included: (a) 
the secession of conservative Moslems after the entrance of 
the Marxist elements, (b) the exclusion of the radical So- 
cialists, (c) the insurrections in which the S.I. was implicated, 
such as those on Tolitoli and Garut, (d) Dutch reactions and 
repression, (e) the lack of a good administrative structure 
and trained personnel, and (f) losses suffered in the conflict 
over Modernism. In Burma factors responsible included: (a) 
the loss of pongyi support due to the end of non-cooperation 
and the return to control of the more conservative elements 
of the sangha, (b) the growing education and sophistication 
of the lay leaders, and (c) the participation of the sangha in 
such ill-starred efforts as the Saya San rebellion and Indo- 
Burman riots. 

One basic factor requires further examination, the efficacy 
of religion as a continuing basis for political action. As has 
been shown in the body of this study, religion proved to be 
an efficacious force for the promotion of the nationalist move- 
ment but found itself unable to maintain its influence. A fun- 
damental reason for this failure was the attempt to make con- 
crete the goals of the religious movement. Wilfred Cantwell 
Smith declared in a provocative essay on Islam in Pakistan: 


The degree to which a state is Islamic (actual) depends not on the 
extent to which its citizens have succeeded in arriving at their goals, 
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but on the vitality and sincerity and intelligence with which they are 
in pursuit of them.’ 


The problem which arose in Burma and the Indies resulted 
from the fact that in pursuit of its goal—a government based 
upon Buddhism or Islam—the religious nationalist move- 
ment became fractured by differences of opinion about the 
proper definition of the desired goal. Whereas, initially there 
had been only vague notions of making the state more aware 
of the wishes of the Buddhist or Moslem community, the very 
establishment of institutions to voice these desires brought 
into the open religious differences previously not expressed 
publicly. Thus, Sarekat Islam began to suffer from the schism 
between the conservative orthodox Moslem and the more 
liberal Modernist, and the G.C.B.A. was split by various war- 
ring factions. 

These internal divisions helped to defeat the initial pur- 
pose of the movements—a unified Buddhist or Moslem com- 
munity conscious of its religious oneness and seeking to estab- 
lish a Buddhist or Islamic state. In Indonesia, a similar de- 
velopment occurred again after World War II when the Is- 
lamic community attempted to unite in a nation-wide organi- 
zation, Masjumi. Again friction developed; and Nahdatul 
Ulama, Partai Sarekat Islam Indonesia, and a number of 
other small religious groups broke away from the Masjumi 
for a variety of religious, social, and political reasons. 

A further problem in this attempt to form a united Bud- 
dhist or Islamic party arose when the movement went be- 
yond purely religious questions and entered the more secular 
realm. To gain the support of religious groups, the political 
leaders often gave free rein to their own interpretive powers 
in their attempts to frame contemporary questions in reli- 
gious guise. Thus in the Indies democrats upheld the Koran as 
a liberal Magna Charta, the socialists described Muhammad 
as the first true Marxist, and the Communists turned the 
Koran into the original Communist Manifesto. Similar at- 
tempts were made in Burma. 

These political interpretations of Buddhism and Islam 
tended to weaken the religious content of the movements. 
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Some reevaluation of a religion is always necessary if it is to 
maintain its appeal with the people. This is particularly true 
if the faith maintains a close relationship with the political 
and social needs of the community. In both Burma and Indo- 
nesia a number of political leaders, both Communists and non- 
Communists, used religion as a veneer to give new ideas the 
prestige and sanction of tradition. When the religious nation- 
- alists entered the political arena, however, to deal with such 
pressing problems as irrigation, industry, transportation, la- 
bor, and taxation, the Koranic admonitions or Dhamma were 
of less immediate value. The interest in secular questions, to 
the detriment of Islam, was particularly noticeable in the 
speeches of the leaders of Sarekat Islam at the end of World 
War I. The result of this dilution of religious content was an 
increase in the association’s susceptibility to left-wing elements 
and a corresponding disaffection on the part of the conserva- 
tive Moslems. 

There were factions within Sarekat Islam, however, that 
committed the opposite error. Many of the S.I. divisions were 
controlled by local religious leaders who decried secularism 
and were interested only in local events and the protection 
and furtherance of Islam. The orthodox character of Sarekat 
Islam’s divisions was particularly noticeable in the early years 
of the organization, when they exhibited little desire to mod- 
ernize Islam in spite of the more progressive ideology of the 
central leadership. In the dying years of the S.I., conservative 
Islamic influences seriously injured the whole association. The 
dangers inherent in the conservative philosophy were not so 
much in the ideas themselves as in the enemies they made. 
Thus, the radical Marxists attacked the hadjis’ capitalist in- 
terests and pointed to the relationship between the formation 
of the S.I. and the batik industry in Surakarta. Later, the secu- 
lar nationalists criticized the P.S.I. for its overemphasis upon 
religious questions and its reluctance to enter fully into the 
nationalist struggle. 

What then was the legacy of the early religious nationalists ? 
What was their influence on their successors? It is more than 
possible to obtain a number of conflicting answers. On the 
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one hand there are those who deny the S.I. or G.C.B.A. any- 
thing but historical interest. The author has discussed Sarekat 
Islam with a number of young Indonesians who have politely 
asked the reason for studying a dead party. They noted that 
all of the old leaders are dead, including Tjokroaminoto and 
Salim, while the splinter party that still exists is composed 
of a few opportunistic politicians. On the other hand, a small 
two-volume work called H. O. S. Tjokroaminoto, Hidup dan 
Perdjuangannja has in it a number of tributes to Tjokroami- 
noto by political leaders of all shades of opinion, who refer to 
the former S.I. President as their political godfather.® 

The legacy of religious nationalism was probably best de- 
scribed by the S.I. leadership at its fifteenth-anniversary meet- 
ing at Jogjakarta in 1928. Soerjopranoto stated that the peo- 
ple had been awakened after centuries and were no longer 
trapped by the past. Salim declared that, as in China, there 
had been a long struggle against the tradition of bygone cen- 
turies with its dynasties, Adat rule, and inequality and that 
Sarekat Islam had provided the daily organization necessary 
to bring final victory. This break with the past was probably 
the religious nationalists’ greatest contribution to Burmese 
and Indonesian political life. They awakened the people to 
the power of concerted action, and for the first time organiza- 
tions existed to voice the public’s complaints. They created 
the first nation-wide political organizations and trained a 
large number of Burma’s and Indonesia’s political leaders. 
Like all great pioneers, they made their mistakes, but their 
greatest achievement was that they undertook the journey. 
Salim declared at the 1928 Congress, “Hunger makes a child 
scream, a larger child to question and a great man to seek.” 
The speaker reminded his audience that in the early years 
the Indonesians cried and questioned, but that now Sarekat 
Islam sought. By seeking, the religious nationalists in both 
Indonesia and Burma provided the transition between sub- 
mission and purposeful opposition to the fetters of colonial- 
ism. 
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ABBREVIATIONS 


HARRIS 


- Anti-Fascist People’s Freedom League | 


Budi Utomo 

Central Sarekat Islam 

Final Report of the Riot Inquiry Commuttee 
General Council of Burmese Associations 
General Council of Sangha Sametggi 
Indische Sociaal Democratische Vereeniging 
Jong Islam Bond 

Nahdatul Ulama 

Overzicht Pers Indonesie 

Perhimpunan Indonesia 

Partai Komunis Indonesia 

Partai Nasional Indonesia 


Permufakatan Perhimpunan? Politiek Kebaang- 
saan Indonesia 


Partai Sarekat Islam 

Report of the Administration of Burma 
Sarekat Dagang Islam 

Sarekat Islam 


Young Men’s Buddhist Association 
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ADAT Customary law (Indonesia). 


AGLIPAYAN CHURCH Philippine Independent Church. Philippine 
offshoot of the Roman Catholic Church, formed at the turn of 
this century. 


Dar ut IsLAM Islamic state. 
DHAMMA Buddhist Law. 

DJIMAT Indonesian token or charm. 
Guru Teacher (Indonesia). 
HapitTH Islamic traditions. 

Hapj Pilgrimage to Mecca. 

Hapji Pilgrim to Mecca. 

KAFIR Unbeliever (Moslem). 
Kaa Foreigner (Burma). 

KAREN Hill people of Burma, heavily Christianized. 
KARMA Buddhist Law of deed. 


KATIPUNAN Revolutionary organization of the late nineteenth- 
century Philippines. 


KIajiI Moslem teacher. 

Koy1n Buddhist novice monk. 

Kyat Burmese currency (approximately 21 cents). 
KYAUNG Buddhist monastery. 

KYAUNGDAIK Buddhist monastery building. 


MuxImM Indonesian pilgrim remaining in Mecca after completing 
the hadj. 
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MAuUNG Title given to younger men and one’s self in Burma. 


MopeERNISM Islamic reformist movement in Indonesia, founded in 
Egypt. 


Nat Burmese animist spirit. 
PoNncyI Buddhist monk (variously spelled). 
» PRIJAJI Aristocratic and administrative elite (Indonesia). 


Ratu ADIL Indonesian messiah, similar to Mahdi expectation in 
the Middle East. 


SANGHA Buddhist monkhood. 
SASANA Buddhist religion, teaching. 
SAYADAW Abbot (Burma). 

SuRA Chapter of the Koran. 


THAKIN Literally, lord or master in Burmese. Title taken by 
young prewar nationalists. 


U Literally, uncle. Title given respected elders but not one’s self. 
ULAMA Islamic scholar. 
UPAZIN One taking qualifying exam for the Buddhist monkhood. 


VINAYA Buddhist monastic code. 
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